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PHILIP AUGUSTUS 



CHAPTER I. 

Just six days after the events we have related at the 
close of our first volume, Guerm, the good minister 
whom we have so often had occasion to notice, was 
walking up and down under a range of old beech-trees, 
which, forming the last limit of the forest of Compi^gne, 
iqpproached close to the castle, and waved their wide 
branches even over part of the royal garden. 

Guerin, however, was not within the boundary of 
the garden ; from which the spot he had chosen for his 
walk was separated by a palisade and ditch, covered to- 
wards the castle by a high hedge of shrubs. There was 
indeed an outlet towards the forest by means of a small 
postern-door, and a slight moveable bridge of wood, 
but the key of that gate remained alone with the king ; 
80 that the minister, to reach the part of the wood in 
which he walked, must have made a considerable cir- 
cuit round the castle, and through part of the town 
itself. His object, probably, in choosing that particu- 
lar spot, was to enjoy some moments of undisturbed 
thought, without shutting himself up in the close cham- 
bers of a gothic chateau. Indeed, the subjects which 
he revolved in his heart were of that nature which one 
loves to deal with in the open air, where we have free 
Space to occupy the matter, while ihe mind is differ- 
ently engaged — strong contendmg doubts, hesitations 
between right and wrong, the struggles of a naturally 
gentle and feeling Jieart against the dictates of political 
necessity. — Such were the guests of his bosom. The 
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4 PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 

topic, which thus painfully husied the minister's thought*, 
was the communication made to him by the good but 
weak Bishop of Paris, as a consequence of his con- 
versation with Bernard, the hermit of St. Mand^. 

To tear the hearts of the king and queen asunder, — 
to cast between them so aad an apple of discord as 
jealousy, especially when he felt convineed that Agnes's 
love to her husband was as firm as adamant, was a 
stroke of policy for which the mind of Querin was hardly 
framed; and yet the misery that the interdict had 
already brought, the thousand, thousand-fold that it was 
yet to bring, could only be done away and averted by 
such a step. Philip remained firm to resist to the last ; 
Agnes was equally so to abide by his will, without 
making any attempt to quit him. In a hundred parts 
of the kingdom the people were actually in revolt. The 
barons were leaguing together to compel the king to 
submission, or to dethrone him; and ruin, wretched- 
ness, and destruction seemed threatening France on 
every side. The plan proposed by the canon of St. 
Berthe's might turn away the storm, and yet Guerin 
would rather have had his hand struck off than put it 
in execution. 

Such were the thoughts, and such the contending 
feelings that warred against each other in his breast, 
while he paced slowly up and down before the pali- 
sade of the garden ; and yet nothing showed itself upon 
his countenance but deep, calm thought. He was not 
one of those men whose features, or whose movements 
betray the workings of the mind. There were no wild 
i^tarts, no broken expressions, no muttered sentences : 
his corporeal feelings were not sufficiently excitable 
for such gesticulations : and the stem retired habits of 
his life had given a degree of rigidity to his features, 
¥(hich without effort rendered them on all ordinary 
events as immoveable as those of a statue. 

On the present occasion, he was followed by a page 
bearing his sword ; for, as we have before saia, during 
many years after he had been elected to the bishopric 
of Seolis, he retained the habit of a knight hospitaller ; 
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imt the boy, though accustomed to mark his loid's 
countenance, beheld nothing there but the usual steady 
gravity of profound thought. 

As he passed backwards and forwards, the voices of 
two persons conversing in the garden hard by struck 
his ear. At first, the speakers were far off, and their 
tones indistinct ; but gradually they came so near, that 
their words even would have been perfectly audible, 
had Guerin been one to play the eavesdropper; and 
then again they passed on, the sounds dying away as 
tiiey pursued their walk round the garden. 

^ The queen's voice," said Guenn to himself; ^ and^ 
if I mistake not, that of the Count D'Auvergne. He 
arrived atCompiegne last night, by Philip's own invita- 
tion, who expected to have returned from Goumay long 
since. Pray God, he fail not there ! for one rebuff in 
war, and all his barons would be upon him at once* I 
wish I had gone myself; for he is sometimes rash* If 
he were to return now, and find this Auvergne with the 
queen, his jealousy might perchance spring firom his 
own head. But there is no hope of that : as he came 
not last night, he will not arrive till evening.^ 

Such was the course of Guerin's thoughts, when a 
page, dressed in a bright green tunic of silk, approached, 
and addressing himself to the follower of the minister, 
asked his way to the garden of the chAteau. 

**Why, you must go a mile and more round by 
the town, 'and in at the great gates of the castle," re- 
plied Guerin's page. — ^**What do you sedL in the 
garden!" 

^ I seek the Count d'Auvergne," replied the youth, 
** on business of life and death ; and they told ine that 
he was in the garden behind the ch&teau, close by the 
forest. — My curse upon all misleaders I" and he turned 
to retread his steps tlurough the town. 

Guerin had not heeded this brief conversation, but 
^ad rather quickened his pace, to avoid hearing what 
uras said by the queen and the Count d'Auvergne, who 
at the moment were passing, as we have said, on the 
other side of the palisade, and spoke loud, in the iUl 
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eoafidenee that no human ears were near, A fiMT 
words, however, forced themselves upon his hearing* 

'^ And such was my father's command and, message,*' 
said Agnes in a sorrowful tone. 

** Such, indeed, it was, lady," replied the Count d'Au- 
Vergne ; '* and he bade me intreat and conjure you, by 
all that is dear and sacred between parent and child — " 

Guerin, as we have said, quickened his pace ; and 
what the unhappy Count d'Auvergne added was lost, at 
least to him. Sufficient time had just elapsed, to allow 
the speakers in the garden to turn away from that spo( 
and take the sweep towards the castle, when the sound 
of horse was heard approaching. Guerin advanced to 
the end of one of the alleys, and to his surprise beheld 
the king, followed by about a dozen men-at-arms* coming 
towards the castle in all haste. 

Before he reached the spot where Guerin stood, Philip 
dismounted, and gave his bridle to one of the squires* 
** I will through the garden," said he : — ^ go you round 
to the l^tes as quietly as possible — ^I would not have 
^ poor burgesses know that I am returned, or I shall 
have petitions and lamentations about this accursed in* 
terdict— petitions that I csmnot grant — ^lamentations that 
I would not hear." 

The squire took the bridle, and, in obedimce to the 
king's commands, turned another way with the rest of 
the party ; while Philip advanced slowly, with his brow 
knit, and his eyes fited on the ground. He did not 
obserre his minister ; and, as he came onward, it was 
easy to read deep, powerful, painful thought in every 
line of his countenance. Twice he stopped, as he ad 
yanoed, with his look still bent on the earth, and 
remained gating thereon, without word or motion, for 
several minutes. It would have seemed that he paused 
to remark some moss and wild flowers, gathered to- 
gether at his feet, had not his frowning forehead, and 
etern fixed eye, as well as. the moumM shake of the 
head with which his pause still end^, told that eadder 
and more bitter contemplations were busy in his miiuL 

The laM time he stopped was widiin tea ]pa«e9 jef 
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Oneriii, and yet he did not see him, so deeply oocnpjbd 
were all his thoughts. At length, unclasping his arms^ 
which had been folded over his breast, he clenched his 
hands tight, exclaiming, " Happy, happy Saladin 1 Thgu 
hast no meddling priest to disturb thy domestic joys !— - 
By Heaven! I will embrace thy creed and worship 
Mahoimd !" 

As he spoke, he raised his eyes, and they instantly 
rested on Uie figure of his minister. **• Ha, Guerin !" 
eried the king, **has the interdict driven thee forth from 
the city T 

" Not so, sire," replied the minister. " I came forth 
to meditate here in silence, over what might be done to 
raise it. — Qei thee gone, boy !" he continued, turning 
to his page. ^ Hie thee to the castle, and leave mo 
with the king." 

'* Oh ! Guerin 1" said Philip, pursuing his own traiiit 
of thought, — **oh* Guerin! think of these base barons! 
these disloyal knights ! — After all their empty enthu 
siasm ! — after all their vain boastings ! — after all their 
lying promises ! — falling off from me now, in my mo- 
ment of need ! like flies frightened from a dead carcass 
by the wings of a raven. — And the bishops too !-<^the 
goodly, saintly, fickle, treacherous pack, frightened by 
Sie very hum of Rome's vulture wings ! — they leave me 
in the midst of the evil they have made ! But, by the 
Lord above ! they shall suffer for their treason ! Bishops 
and barons ! they shall feel this interdict as deeply as 
I do. Their treachery and cowardice shall fill my 
treasury and swell my crown's domains ; and they shall 
find that Philip knows how to make their punishment 
increase Im power. — Gournay has fallen, Guerin," con- 
tittaed the king, *' without the loss of a man. I cut the 
high sluices and overwhelmed them in the waters of 
their own artificial lake. Walls, and turrets, and but- 
tresaas gave way before the rushing inundation, like 
straws before the sickle. Half Normandy has yielded 
witlioat resistance ; and I might have come back joyfnl, 
but that in every town as I passied^ it was murmurs, 
»nd petiliens, and lamentations on the foul interdictk— 
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They bronght out their dead," proceeded Philip, gnsp» 
ing Guerin's arm, — " they brought out their dead, and 
laid them at my feet ! They lined the streets with the 
djring, shrieking for the aid of religion. — Oh ! Guerin ! 
my Mend ! 'tis very horrible ! — very, very, very hor- 
rible r 

" It is indeed, sire !" said Guerin, solenmly, " most 
horrible ! and I am sorry to increase your affliction by 
telling you, that, by every courier that arrives, the most 
alarming accounts are brought from the various prov- 
inces of your kingdom, speaking of nothing but open 
rebellion and revolt." 

** Where f cried Philip Augustus, his eyes flashing 
fire. " Where ? Who dares revolt against the will 
of their liege sovereign ?" 

^ In fifty different points of the kingdom the popn* 
lace are in arms, sire !•* replied the minister. '* I will 
lay the details before you at your leisure. Many of 
the barons, too, remonstrate in no humble tone.'' 

'*We will march against them, Guerin, — ^we will 
march against them," replied the king, firmly, ** and 
serfs and barons shall learn they have a lord." 

As he spoke, he advanced a few paces towards the 
garden, then paused, and drawing forth a scrap of 
parchment, he put it into Guerin's hand. *'I found 
that on my table at Goumay," said the king. •* 'TIS 
strange ! Some enemy of the Count d'Auvergne has 
done it r 

Guerin looked at the paper, and beheld, written evi- 
dently in the hand of the Canon of St. Berthe's, which 
he well knew, «*Sir King, beware of the Count d'Aa- 
vergne !" The minister, however, had no time to make 
any reply ; for the sound of the voices in the garden 
began again to approach, and Philip instantly recog- 
nised the tones of Agnes de Meranie. 

""]'!-> the queen," said he, — ** Tis Agnes !" and as 
he spckr that beloved name, all the cares and sorrows 
that in {l.o world had gathered round his noble brow, 
like morning clouds about the liigh peak of some 
proud mountain, rolled away, like ttiose same .clouds 
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t>efore the risen sun, and his countenance beamed 'wifli 
more than usual happiness. 

Guerin had by no means determined how to act, 
though he decidedly leaned towards the scheme of the 
Canon of St. Berthe's ; but the radiant gladness of 
Philip's eye at the very name of Agnes de Meranie* 
strangely shook all the minister's conclusions, and he 
remained more than ever in doubt. 

** Hark !** cried Philip, in some surprise. " There 
is the voice of a man ! — To whom does she speak ? 
Know you, Guerin T 

" I believe — ^I believe, sire," replied the minister* 
really embarrassed, and undecided how to act — ^^ I be* 
lieve it is the Count d'Auvergne." 

** You believe ! — ^you believe T* cried the king, the 
blood mounting into his face, till the veins of his tern* 
pies swelled out in wavy lines upon his clear skin.*>> 
•** The Count d'Auvergne ! You hesitate — ^you stam- 
mer. Sir Bishop ! — you that never hesitated in your 
days before. What means this? — By the God of 
Heaven ! I will know !" — and drawing forth the key 
of the postern, he strode towards it. But at that mo» 
ment the sound of the voices came nearer and nearer.^ 
— ^It was irresistible. — ^The king paused. 

Agnes was speaking, and somewhat vehemently.. 
♦* Once for all, beau Sire d'Auvergne," she said, " urge 
me no more ; for, notwithstanding all you say — ^not^ 
withstanding all my own feelings in this respect, I must 
iiiot — I cannot — ^I will not, quit my husband. That 
name alone, my husband, were enough to bind me to 
him by every duty ; and I will never quit him !" 

What were the feelings of Philip Augustus as he 
heard such words, combined with the hesitation of his 
minister, with the warning he had received, and with 
the confused memory of former suspicions! The 
thoughts that rushed through his brain had nearly 
driven him to madness. *^ She loves me not !" he 
thought. ** She loves me not — after all I have done» 
and sacrificed for her ! She is cc^y virtuous — but 
tihe loves me not ; — ^she owns, her feelings take pad 
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with her seducer ! — ^but she will not leave me, for duty's 
sake ! — Hell and fury ! I, that have adored her ! 
She loves me not ! — Oh God ! she loves me not ! — ^But 
he, — ^he shall not escape me ! No, — ^I will wring his 
heart of its last drop of blood ! I will trample it under 
my feet !" 

His wild straining eye, — ^the almost bursting veins 
of his temples, — the clenching of his hands, — ^but 
more, the last words, which had found utterance aloud 
— showed evidently to Guerin the over-wrought state 
of the king's mind ; and, casting himself between Philip 
and the postern as he rushed towards it, be firmly op 
posed the monarch's passage, kneeling at his feet, and 
clasping his knees in his still vigorous arms» 

*' Some one is coming, Count d'Auvergne !" Agnes 
was heard to say, hastily. ^ Begone ! leave me !**-* 
Never let me hear of this again I Beg<Hie, sir, I beg !** 

*' Unclasp me,** cried the king, struggling to free 
himself from Guerin's hold. " Thou knew^st it too, 
vile conndant! Base betrayer of your sovereign's 
honour !- -Clnclasp me, or by Heaven ! you die as you 
kneel ! — Away! I say!" and, drawing his sword, he 
raised his arm over the Hospitaller's head. 

" Strike, sire !" cried Guerin, undauntedly, clasping 
the monarch's knees still more firmly in his arms — 
*♦ strike your faithful servant ! His blood is yours — 
take it ! You cannot wound his heart more deeply 
with your weapon, than you have done with your 
words. — Strike ! I am unarmed ; but here will I lie, 
between you and your mad passion, till you have time 
to think what it is to slay a guest, whom you yourself 
invited, in your own halls — before you know whether 
he be guilty or not." 

" Free me, Guerin !" said Philip more calmly, but 
still with bitter sternness. ^^ Free me, I say ! I am the 
king once more ! Nay, hold not by my haubert, man !** 

Guerin rose, sa3ring, " I beseech you, sire, consider !" 
But Philip put him aside with a strong arm { and, pass- 
ing over the bridge, entered the garden by the postern* 
gate. 
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Now, Qod forgive us all, if we have done amiss in 
this matter ; and surely if I have inflicted pain, it has 
not been without suffering it too/' Such was the re- 
flection of the good Bishop of Senlis, when left by 
Philip t but although his heart was deeply wrung to see 
the agony of a man he loved* and to be thereof even a 
promoter, he was not one to waste his moments in 
fruidess regrets; and, passing through the postern, 
which the king had neglected to shut, he proceeded as 
fast as possible towards the castle, in order to govern 
the circumstances, and moderate Philip's wrath, as 
much as the power of man might do. 

In the mean while, Philip had entered the garden 
with his sword drawn, and passing through the formal 
rows of flowering shrubs, which was the taste of that 
day, he stood for an instant at the top of the large 
square of ground which lay between him and the castle. 
Half the way down on the left side, his eye caught the 
form of Agnes de Meranie ; but she was alone, save 
inasmuch as two of her ladies, following at about a 
hundred yards' distance, could be said to keep her 
company. Without turning towards her, Philip passed 
through a long arcade of trelhs-work. which ran along 
the wall to the right, and, with a pace of light, made 
his way to the castle. 

On the steps he paused, replaced ms sword in the 
sheath, and, passing through one of the lesser towers, 
in a minute after stood in die midst of the great halL 
The men-at-arms started up from their various occupa- 
tions and amusements, and stood marvelling at the un- 
announced coming of the king ; more than one of them 
taxing themselves internally with some undisclosbd 
fault, and wondering if this unusual visitation portended 
a reproof. 

** Has the Count d'Auvergne been seen ?'^ demanded 
Philip, in a .tone which he meant to be calm, but which, 
though sufficiently rigid — ^if such a term may be applied 
to sound — still betrayed more agitation than he iffi- 
agined — ** Has the Count d'Auvergne been seen V* 

** He passed but this instant, sire," replied one of the 
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sergeants, *< with a page habited in green, who has been 
searching for him this hour." 

/^ Seek him !^ cried the king in a voice that needed 
no repetition ; and the men-at-arms vanished in every 
direction from the hall, like dust scattered by the wind. 
During their absence, Philip strode up and down ike 
pavement, his arms ringing as he trod, while die bitter 
gnawing of his nether lip showed but too plainly the 
burning passions that were kindled in ius bosom. 
Every now and then, too, he would pause at one of tiie 
doors, throw it wide open — look oot, or listen for a 
moment, and then resume his perturbed pacing in the 
hall. 

In a few minutes, however, the Bishop of Senlis en- 
tered, and approached the king. Philip passed him by, 
knitting his brow, and bending his eyes &n the gTOund« 
as if resolved not to see him. Guerin, notwithstanding 
his frown, came nearer, respectfully but boldly^ and 
the king was obliged to look up. "Leave me. Sir 
Guerin," said he. ** I will speak with thee anon. An- 
swer not ; but leave me, for fear of worse." 

" Whatever worse than your displeasure may happen^ 
sire," replied Guerin, "I must abide it — claiming, how* 
ever, the right of committing the old servant's crime, 
and speaking first, if I am to be ehidden after." 

Philip crossed his arms upon his broad chest, and 
with a stem brow looked the minister full in the face ; 
but remained silent, and suffered him to continue. 

" You have this day, my lord," proceeded Guerin, 
with unabated boldness, " used hard terms towards a 
faithful subject and an ancient friend; but you have 
conferred the great power upon me of forgiving my 
king. My lord, I do forgive you, for thinking that the 
man who has served you truly for twenty years,— 
since when first, in the boyish hand of fifteen, you held 
an unsteady sceptre, — ^would now betray your honour 
himself, or know it betrayed without warning y&a 
thereof. True, my lord, I believed the Count d'Aii- 
vergne to be at the moment of your arrival in the oastld 
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The king^s lip curled, but he remained ^Qeiil* 
^ NeverthelesB,*' continued Guerin, '^ so God help me* 
asr I did and do believe he meant no evil towards you, 
beat! sire; and nanght but honourable friendship to« 
wiHxb the queen." 

'^ Good man !" cried the king, his lip cmriing wkh a 
sneer, deiMy bitter, beeanse it stung himself as well 
ad him to whom it was ad^essed. ^ Guerin, Ooerint. 
Aicm art a good man !-^k>o good, as ^e world goes V* 

^Mook me, eire, if you wil),'' r^ied ihe minister, 
* but hestr me stiU. i knew the Count d'Anvergne to 
be lihe dear fnend of this lady's £aither — ^the sworn 
companion in arms <^ her dead brother : and I doubted 
not that, as he lately comes from Istria, he might be 
charged to enforoe towards the que^i herself, the 
same request that her fatiier made to you by letter, 
when first he heard that the divorce was anntdled by 
the See of Rome — namely, that his daughter might 
retarn to hie eourt, and not be nuida both the subject 
and sacrfifiee of long protracted disputes with the su- 
preme pontiir.'* 

^HaT said the king, raising his hand t^ioughtliilly 
to his brow. *^ 8ay*Bt thou V* 9ad for several mmutes 
he remained in -deep me<^atioiL **6uenny my liiend,'' 
said he at length, raising his eyes to the minister, as 
he comprehended at once the Hospitaller's motive for 
gladly yielding way to siieh a communication between 
the Count d'Auvergne and Agnes as that of which he 
spoke — ^ Guerin, my friend, thou hast cleared thyself 
of all but judging til. Thy intentions — ^as T believe 
from my soul they always are — ^were right. I did 
thee wrong. Forgive me, good friend, in charity ; for, 
even among kings, I am very, very unhappy l" and he 
stretched out his hand towanls his minister. 

Guerin bent his lips to it in silence ; and the king 
proceeded : — 

'''- In cled.ring thyself too, thou hast mingled a doubt 
with my hatred of this Thibalt d'Auvergne ; but thou 
hast not taken the thorn from my bosom. She may 
be chaste aa ice. Guenn«>-iNay, she is. Her evwxy 
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ivordy her eveiy look speaks it — even her language to 
him was beyond doubt — ^but still, she loves me not^ 
Giierin ! She spoke of duty — but she never spoke of 
lore ! She, who has been my adoration — she, who 
loved me, 1 thought, as kings are seldom loved — she 
loves me not !" 

Guerin i^as silent. He felt that he coidd not con- 
scientiously say one word to strengthen the kingV con- 
clusion, that Agnes did not love him ; but for the sake 
of the great object he had in view, of raising the inter- 
dict, and thereby freeing France from all the dangers 
that menaced her, he forbore to express his furm con 
viction of the que^s deep attachment to her husband 

Fortunately for his purpose, at this moment one o» 
two of the king's sergeants-at-arms returned, informing 
Philip, with no small additions of surprise, that they 
could find no trace of the Count d'Auvergne. 

^ Let better search be made !" said the king ; ^ and 
die moment he is found, let him be arrested in my 
name, and confined, under strict guard, in the chapel 
tower. Let his usage be good, but his prison sure. 
Your heads shall answer !'' Thus saying, he turned 
and left the hall, fc^owed by Guerin, who dared not 
urge his remonstrances farther at the moment. 



CHAPTER IL 

It may be necessary here to go back a little* in order 
to show more fully what had r^ly been that conversa- 
tion between Thibalt d'Auvergne and the fair Agnes de 
Meranie, of which but a few words have yet reached 
the reader's ears. 

The Count d'Auvergne had come to the castle of 
Compiegne, as we have shown, upon the direct invita- 
tion of the king himself; and, indeed, Philip had taken 
more than one occasion to court his powerful vassal.; 
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♦hot alone, perhaps, from political motives, but because 
he felt within himself, without any defined cause, a 
kind of doubt and dislike towards him, which he be- 
lieved to be unjust, and knew to be impolitic; and 
which he was continually afraid might become ap- 
parent, unless he stretched his courtesy to its utmost 
extent. 

D'Anvergne made no return. The frozen rigidity of 
his manner was never relaxed for an instant; and 
' whatever warmth the king assumed, it could never thaw 
him even to a smile. Nor was this wholly the offspring 
of that personal dislike which he might well be sup- 
posed to feel to a happy and successful rival ; but he 
felt that, bound by his promise to the old Duke of Istria, 
he had a task to perform, which Philip would consider 
that of an enemy, and therefore D'Auvergne resolved 
never to bear towards him, for a moment, the i^emblaAce 
of a friend; 

• Having, after his return to Paris, once more accepted 
Philip's invitation' to Compi^gne, — which, being made 
upon the plea of consulting him respecting the conquest 
of Constjmtinople, was complied with without obliga- 
tion, — D'AUvergne proceeded on the evening appointed 
to the castle : but, finding that Philip had not returned 
from the siege of Groumay, he lodged himself and his 
followers, as he best might, in the village. He felt, 
however, that he must seize the moment which pre- 
sented itself of conveying to Agnes her father's mes- 
sage; and convinced by bitter experience of the quick 
and mortal nature of opportunity, the morning afler his 
arrival he proceeded to the castle, and demanded an 
audience of the queen. 

No sensation on earth, perhaps, can be conceived 
more bitter than that of seeing the object of one's love 
in the possession of another; andThibalt d'Auvergne's 
heart beat painftdly, — his very lip grew pale as he 
passed into the castle hall, and bade one of the pages 
announce him to the queen. A few moments passed, 
after the boy's departure, in sad expectation ; the 
memory of former days contrasting their bright fancies 
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wkh the dark and gloomy hopelessness pf the present. 
The page speedily returned, and informed the count 
that his lady the queen would see him with pleasure if 
he would follow to the garden. D'Auvergne summoned 
M his courage ; for there is more real valour in meet- 
ing and conquering our own feelings, when armed 
against us, than in overthrowing the best paladin that 
ever mounted horse. He followed the boy towards the 
garden with a firm step, and, on entering, soon per* 
ceived the queen advancing to meet him. 

She was no longer the gay, bright girl that he had 
known in Istria, on whose rosy cheek the touch of care 
had withered not a flower, whose step was buoyancy, ' 
whose . eyes looked youth, and whose arching lip 
hreathed the very spirit of gladness. She was no 
longer the same fair girl we have seen, dreaming with 
her beloved husband over joys and hopes that royal 
stations must not know, — ^widi the substantial happi- 
ness of the present, and the fanciful delights of the 
future, forming a beamy wreath of smiles around her 
brow. — ^No ; — she was still fair and lovely, but with a 
sadder kind of loveliness. The same sweet features 
remained, — the same bland soul shining from within, 
-—the same heavenly eyes, — the same enchanting lip : 
but those eyes had an expression of pensive languor 
far different from former days ; and that lip, though it 
beamed with a sweet welcoming smile, as her father's 
and her brother^s friend approached, seemed as if 
chained down by some power of melancholy, so that 
the smile itself was sad. The rose too had left her 
jcheek ; and though a very, very lovely colour of a dif- 
ferent hue had supplied its place, still it was not the 
colour of the rose. It was something more delicate, 
j^aoie tender, more a-kin to the last blush of the sinking 
sun before he stoops into the darkness. 

Two of the queen^s ladies were at some distance be* 
hind, and, with good discretion, after the Count d*Au- 
vergne had joined their royal mistress, they made that 
distance greater. D^Auvergne advanced, and, as was 
4he custom of th^ d^, bent his lips to the queen's hand* 
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;The one he raised it in trembled as if it were palsied ; 
but there was a feverish, heat in that of Agnes, as he 
pressed his lip upon it, still more fearful. 

"Welcome to the court, beau Sire D'Auvergne!" 
said the queen with a sweet and unembarrassed smile* 
/*' You have heard that my truant husband, Philip, has 
not yet returned, though he promised me, with all a 
lover's vows, to be back by yester-even. They tell 
me, you men are all false with us women, and, in good 
truth, I begin to think it." 

" May you never find it too bitterly, madam," replied 
tbe count 

" Nay, you spoke that in sad earnest, my lord," said 
Agnes, now striving with effort for the same playful 
^yeiy that, was once natural to her. " You are no 
loBg^ what you were in Istria, beau sire* But we 
must make you merrier before you leave our court 
Come, you know, before the absolution, must still go 
confession;" and as she spoke, with a certain s(Hrt of 
restlessness that had lately seized her, she led the way 
round the garden, adding, " Confess, beau sire, whai 
•makes you sad,^-every one must have something to 
make them sad, — so I will be your confessor* Con&8S« 
and you shall have remission." 

She touched the count's wound to the quick, and he 
imprudently replied. In a tone of sadness bordering on 
repit>ach, *' Oh ! madam ! I fear me^ confession would 
•eome too late !" 

How a single word, — a single tone, — a single look 
will sometimes give the key to a mystery. There are 
moments when conception, awakened we know not 
how, flashes like, the lighming through all space, 
.fliumining at once a world that was before all dark- 
ness. That single sentence, with the tone in which it 
was said, touchcid the ** electric chain" of memory, and 
•ran brightening along over a thousand links in the past, 
.which connected those words with the days long gone 
by. It all flashed upon Agnes's mind at onee. She 
had been loved,~>deeply, powerfully loved; and, un- 
.iknowing then what love was, she had not Qeen it But 
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now, that love was the constant food of her mind, ftom 
moming until night, her eyes were opened at once, and 
that with no small pain to herself. The change in her 
manner, however, was instant ; and she felt that one 
light word, one gay jest, after that discovery, would 
render her culpable both to her husband and to Thibalt 
d'Auvergne^ Her eye lost the light it had for a moment 
assumed^^ — the smile died away upon her lip, and she 
became calm and cold as some fair statue. 

The Count d'Auversne saw the change, and felt peiv 
haps why ; but as he did feel it, firm in the noble recti* 
tude of his intentions, he lost the embarrassment of his 
manner, and took up the conversation which the queen 
had dropped entirely. 

«*To'quit a miMt painfid subject, madam,*^ he said 
calmly and firmly, ^* allow me to say that I should 
ifkever have returned to Europe had not duties <;alled 
me i those duties are over, and T shall soon go back to 
wear out the fi*ail rest of life amid the soldiers of 
the Cross. 1 may~ fall before some Saracen lance,-^ 
may taste the cup of the mortal plague ; but my bones 
tlham whiten on a distant shore afler fighting under the 
#ign of our salvation. There still, however, remainii 
one task to be performed, which, however wringing to 
Iny heart, must be completed. As I returned to France, 
madam, I know not what desire of giving myself pain 
made me visit Istria ; I there saw your noble fadier, 
who bound me by a knightly vow to bear a message to 
his child/' 

^* Indeed, sir !" said Agnes : " let me beg you would 
deliver it. — ^But first tell me, how is my father?** she 
^ded, anxiously, — " how looks he ? Has age, and the 
wearing eares of this world, made any inroad on his 
vigorous strength? — Speak, sk count!" 

**I should say falsely, lady,** replied D'Auvergnc, 
''if I said, that since I saw him before, he had not be* 
liome, when la^t we met, an altered man. But I was 
lold by those about him, that His within the last year 
ih&s change has. principally taken place.** 

^'Iiideedr said Agnes, thouig^tfhlly; ^aiijd hw It 
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iMien very great? Stoops he now? He waa as iq>rigikt 
as a mountain pine when I lefl him. Goes he forth lo 
hunt as formerly?" 

"He often seeks the chace, lady," answered the 
count, " as a diversion to his somewhat gloomy 
thoughts ; but I am grieved to say, that age has bent 
the pine." 

Agnes mused for several minutes; and the coont 
remained silent. 

"Well, sir," said she at length, "the message, 
«— what is it ? Gave he no letter ?" 

" None, madam," said the count ; " he thought that 
a message by one who had seen him, and one whose 
wishes for your welfare were undoubted, might be mote 
serviceable to the purpose he desired." 

^ My lord, your wishes for my welfare are as un- 
doubted by me as they are by my father," replied the 
queen, noticing a slight emphasis whieh D'Auvergne 
had placed upon the word undoubted; " and therefore I 
Bxn hapi^ t6 receive his message from the lips of his 
ftiend." 

.. The queen's words were courteous and kind, but 
her manner was as cold and distant as if she had 
spoken to a stranger ; and D'Auvergne felt huit that it 
should be so, though he well knew that her conduct 
was perhaps the wisest for bo^. 

After a moment's thought, hbwever, he proceeded to 
dehver the message wherewith he had been charged by 
the Duke of Istria and Meranie. " Your father, lady,f 
he said, "charged me to give you f the following mes^- 
«age \- — ^and let me beg you to remember, that, as far as 
memory serves, I use his own words ; for what Bdgbt 
be bold, presumptuous, or even unfeeliiiig, in yoidr 
brother's poor ecnnpamion in arn^s, becomes kind ecmh 
«el and aJTectkaxate anxiety when urged by a parent 
Tour father, lady, bade me say, that he bad received a 
letter from ^e common, father of the Christian church, 
atforming him that your marriage with the noble King 
t%ilip was not,- and could not be valid, because — ^ 

^ Spare the reasosis, sir," said Agues, with a ealm 
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voice, indeed ; but walking on, at the same time, with 
that increased rapidity of pace which showed too well 
her internal agitation, — ^'* spare the reasons, sir! I 
have heard them before — ^Indeed, too, too often! — 
What said my father more ?" 

** He said, madam, that as the pope assured him, on 
his apostolic truth, that the marriage never could be 
rendered valid,*' continued the count; *'and farther, that 
the realm of France must be put in interdict, — ^for the 
interdict, madam, had not been then pronounced ; and 
Celestin, a far milder judge than the present, sat in the 
chair of St. Peter. — ^He said, that as this was the case, 
and as the daughter of the Duke of Meranie was not 
formed to be an object of discord between a king and a 
Christian prelate ; he begged, and conjured, and com- 
manded you to withdraw yourself from an alliance that 
he now considered as disgraceful as it had formerly 
VjpipeBxed honourable; and to return to your father's 
C0Uit and the arms of your family, where, yon well 
know, he said, that domestic love and parental affection 
woidd endeavour to wipe out from your heart the 
memory of disappointments and sorrows brought on you 
by no fault of your own." 

^ And such, indeed, was my father's command and 
message ?" said the queen in a tone of deep affliction. 

''Such, indeed, it was, lady," replied the Count 
d*Auvergiie, " and he bade me, farther, entreat and 
conjure you, by all that is dear and saered between 
parent and child, not to neglect his counsel and disobey 
his commands. He said moyerover that he knew — ^ 
«nd Thibalt d'Auvergne's lip quivered as if the agony 
of death was struggling in his heart — " he said that he 
knew how fondly you loved the. noble king your hus- 
band, and how hard it would be to tear yourself from 
him. ^ But he begged you to remember that your house's 
honour was at stake, and not to shrink from your duty." 

" Sir Count," said Agnes, in a voice that faltered with 
emotion, " he, nor no one else,* can tell how I love my 
husband, — how deeply^ — how fondly — ^how devotedljL 
Yet that should not stay me; for though 1 woujd a« 



900D tear out my heart, and trample it under my own 
feet, as quit him ; yet I would do it, if my honour am^ my 
duty bade me go. But my honour and my duty bid me 
stay. — ^ She paused, and thoughtfully followed the 
direction of the walk, clasping her small hands together, 
and bending down her eyes, as one whose mind, unac- 
customed to decide between contending arguments, is be- 
wildered by number and reiteration, but not convinced. 
She thus sidvanced some way in the turn towards the 
castle, and then added — ^* Besides, ev^i if I would, how 
could I quit my husband's house and territories ? How 
could I turn to Istria without his will V* 

'' That difficulty, madam, I would smooth for you, or 
die," replied the count. "The troops of Auvergne 
could and should protect you.** 

*^ The troops of Aurergne agamst Philip of France !** 
exclaimed Agnes, raising her voice, while her eye 
flashed with an unwonted fire, and her lip curled with a 
touch of scorn. *' And doubtless the Count d* Auvergne 
to head them, and defend the truant wife against her 
angry husband !** 

"You do me wrong, lady," replied D'Auvergne 
calmly — ^** you do me wrong. The Count d'Auvergne 
is boon for other lands. Nor would he do one act for 
worlds that could, even in the ill-judging eyes of men, 
cast a shade over the fame and honour of on C ' " 
He paused, and broke off his sentence, adding — " But 
no more of that — lady, you do me wrong. I did but 
deem, that, accompanied by your own holy confessor, 
and what other prelates or clergymen you would, a 
thousand of my armed vassals might convey you saf^y 
to the court of your father ; while I, bound by a holy 
tOw, should take shipping at Marseilles, and never set 
my foot on shore till I might plant it on the burning 
sands of Palestine. — Lady, may this be I" 

"No, lord count, no!" — ^replied Agnes, her indig 
nation at any one dreaming of opposing the god of her 
idolatry, still unsubdued; "it cannot, — it must not 
be ! Did I seek Istria at all, I would rather don ^ 
pilgrim's weedsi and beg my way thither on foot. But 
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I seek it not, my Lord — I never will seek it. Philip is 
my husband — France is my land. The bishops of 
this realm have freed, by their united decree, their king 
fron^ all other engagement than that to me ; and so long 
as he himself shall look upon that engagement as vsdid« 
I will not doubt its firmness and its truth." 

" I have then discharged me of my unpleasant duty, 
lady," said the Count d'Auvergne. "My task is 
accomplished, and my promise to your father fulfilled. 
Yet, that it may be well fulfilled, let me beg you once 
again to think of your father's commands ; and knowing 
the nobleness of his nature, the clearness of his judg- 
ment, and the fearless integrity of his heart, think if he 
would have urged you to quit King Philip without he 
thought it your duty to do so." 

*' He judged as a father ; I judge as a wife," replied 
Agnes. "I love my father — ^1 would die for him; and 
but to see him I would sacrifice crown, and dignity, 
and wealth. Yet, once for all, beau Sire d'Auvergne, 
urge me no more ; for, notwithstanding all you can say 
— notwithstanding my own feelings in this respect, I 
must not — I cannot — 1 will not quit my husband: 
That name alone, my husband, were enough to bind roc 
to him by every duty, and I will never quit hira." 

D'Auvergne was silent ; for he saw, by the flashed 
cheek and disturbed look of Agnes de Meranie, that he 
had urged her as far as in honour and couflesy he 
dared to go. They had by this time turned towards 
the chateau, from which they beheld a page, habited in 
green, advancing rapidly towards them. 

"Some one is coming, Count d'Auvergne," swd 
Agnes hastily, fearful, although her women were at a 
little distance behind, that any stranger should see her 
discomposed look. — "Some one is coming. — Begcme! 
leave me!" And seeing the count about to speak 
again, though it was but to take his leave, she added— 
"Never let me hear of this again! Begone, sir, 1 
beg !" 

She then stooped down to trifle with some flowers, 
till such time as the stranger should be gone, or her 
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to 

Qwa cheek lose the heated flush with whk^ it waa 
overspread. 

In die mean while, the Count d' Auvergne bowed low, 
and tuined towards the castle. Before he had reached 
it, however, he was encountered by De Goucy's page, 
who put a paper in his hand, one glance of which made 
him hasten forward ; and passing directly through the 
hall of the. ch&teau, he issued out at the other gate. 
From thence he proceeded to the lodging where he had 
passed the night before-— <;alled his retainers suddenly 
together, mounted his horse, and rode away. 

As soon as he left her, Agnes de Meranie raised her 
head from the flowers over which she had been stooping, 
and walked, on slowly musing towards the castle; 
while thought — that strange phantasmagoria of the 
bnun — ^presented to her a thousand vague and inco- 
herent forms, called up . by the conversation that had 
just pa8se<^-~plans, ^nd fears, and hopes, and doubts 
crowding the undefined future ; and memories, regrets* 
and sorrows thronging equally the past. Fancy, the 
quick wanderer, had travelled far in a single moment, 
when tlie sound of a hasty step caught her ear, passing 
along under the trellis of vines that skirted the garden 
wall. She could not see the figure of the person that 
went by ; but it needed not that she should. The sound 
of that footfall was as well known to her ear as the most 
familiar form to her eye ; and, bending her head, she 
listened again, to be sure — ^very sure. 

" 'Tis Philip !" said she, all her other fedings for- 
gotten, and hope and joy sparkling again in her eye — 
*' 'tis Philip ! He sees me not, and yet he knows that 
at this hour it is my wont to walk here. But perhaps 
'tis later than I thought. He is in haste, too, by his 
step. However, I wlU in, with all speed, to meet him ; 
and signing to her women to come up, she hastened 
towards the castle. 

^ Have you seen the king ?" demanded she of a page, 
who hurried to open the gates for her. 

<^He has just passed, madam,** replied the youth. 
** He seemed to go into t^e great hall in hastes and i» 
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now speaking to the sergeants-at-anns. You may luor 
lus voice." ' 

** I do,* said the queen ; and proceeding to her apart- 
ments, she waited for her husband's coming, with aU 
ihat joyful hope that seemed destined in this world a* 
meet prey for disappointment. 



CHAPTER m* 

• At Tours, we have seen De Coucy despatch hii 
p»ge towards the Count d'Auvergne ; and M Compi^d 
we have seen the same youth deliver a letter to that 
nobleman. But we must here pause, to traee mor6 
particularly the course of the messenger, which, in 
truth, was not near so direct as at firsf may be knagined; 

There was, at the period referred to, a Mttle hostelry 
in the town of Ch&teau du Loir, which was neat and 
well-fiimished enough for the time it flourished in.* it 
had the most comfortable large hearth in th^ woiid, 
whicft in those days, was the next great excellence lA 
a house of general reception, to that of having good 
wine, which always held the first place; and round 
this — on each side of , the ftre, as well as behind it — ^was 
a large stone seat, that might accommodatewefl fifteem 
or sixteen persons on a cold evening. At the far comer 
of this hearth, one night in the Mrane of September, 
when days are hot and evenings are chilly, sat a (air 
youth of about eighteen years of age, for whom the 
good hostess, an honest, ancient dame, that always 
prayed God's blessing on a pair of rosy cheeks, waa 
mulling some spiced wine, to cheer him after a long 
and heavy day's riding. 

•*Ah, now! I warrant thee,** said the good lady, 

* t IfiKMNr not jandmij h(»;r llir teflk a ewttooa aaCUiaarr miglit trace the 
•xiatenee of suehplacee ef public reception. I find one mentioned, bowenref , 
III tbe Cliiwfl44a mrVrnM^ Aomr flftf years prior totbe period of wbicli I write. 
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adjusting the wood embers carefully round the litde 
pipkin, on the top of which just began to appear a slight 
creaming foam, promising a speedy conclusion to her 
labours — "ay, now! I w^rant thee, thou hast seen 
them all — ^thc fair Lady Isadore and pretty Mistress 
Alice die head maid, and little Eleonor with her hiot 
eyes. — Ha, Sir Page, you redden ! I have touched 
thee, child. God bless thee, boy ! never blush to be 
in love. Your betters have been so before thee ; and 
I warrant little Eleonor would blush too. God bless 
her, and St. Luke ' the apostate ! Oh, bless thee, my 
boy, I know them all! God wot they staid here, 
piaster and man, two days, while they were waiting 
JTor news from the King John ; and old Sir Julian him- 
self vowed he was as well here as in the best castte of 
France or England.'* 

** Well, well, dame ! I have ridden hard back, at all 
tBvents,** replied the page ; " and I will make my horsed 
speed soon catch up, between this and Paris, the day 
and a half I have lingered here ; so that my noble loi^ 
cannot blame me for loitering on his errand." 
' " Tut, tut ! He will never know a word," cried the 
bid dame, applying to the page that sort of consolatory 
assurance that our faults will rest unknown, which has 
damned many a one, both man and woman, in this 
woiid — " he will never know a word of it ; and, if he 
^d, he would forgive it. Lord, Lord ! being a knight, 
of course he is in love himself; and knows what love 
is. God bless him ! and all true knights I I say.** 

•* Oh, in love — to be sure he is !" replied the page. 
"Bless thee, dame ' when we came all hot from the 
Holy Land, like loaves out of an oven, my lord no 
sooner clapped his eyes upon the Lady Isadore, than 
he was in love up to the ears, as they say. Ay ! and 
would ride as far to see her, as I would to see littlo 
'Eleonor. — But tell me, dame, have you staked the door 
as I asked you ?" 

** Latch down, and bolt shot!" answered the old 
lady; ** but what shouldst thou fear, poor child t Thota 
art not of King John's friends ; that I well divine ; but. 

Vol. IL— B 
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bless theet every one who has passed this blessed 
day says they are moving the other way ; thoiu^li* in 
good troths I have no need to say God be thanked ; for 
the heavy Normans and the thirsty English, would sit 
here and drink me, pot after pot, and it mattered not 
what wine I gave them — ^Loiret was as good as Beau- 
gency. God bless them all, and St Luke the instate ! 
as I sakL So what need'st thou fear, boy f" 

** Why, I'll tell thee, good dame. If they caught me, 
and knew I was the De Coucy's man, they would hang 
me up, for God's benison," said the page ; " and I nar* 
rowly escaped on the road too. Five mounted men, with 
their anns covered with soldiers' mantlesy — though they 
Ipoked like knights, and rode like knights too,— chased 
me for more than a mile. They had a good score of 
archers at their backs ; and I would have dodged them 
across the country, but every httle hill I came to, I saw 
a body of horse on all sides, moving pace by pace with 
them. Full five hundred men I counted, one way and 
luiother; and there might Jbe five hundred more, for 
aught I know," 

^ Now, St. Barbara's toe-nail to St^ Luke's shoulder- 
bone," exclaimed the hostess, mingling somewliat 
strangely the relics, which she was accustomed to 
venerate, with the profkue wagers of the soldiery who 
frequented her house — r" now, St. Barbara's toe-nail to 
St. Luke's shoulder-bone, that these are the men wliom 
my lodger up-stairs, expected to come to-night !" 

** What lodger V* cried the page anxiously^ ** Dame, 
dame, you told me, this very morning, you had none !^ 

"And I told you true, Sir Chit !" replied the old wo- 
man, bridling at the tone of reproach ^e page adopted. 
" I told you true. — ^There, drink your wine— *it is wefl 
mulled now ; — take care you do not split the horn, pouf- 
ing it in so hot. — ^I told you true enough-^I had no 
lodger this morning, when you went ; but half an hour 
after, came one who had ridden all night, with a great 
bauiiau at his saddle that would hold four quarts^ 
Cursed be those boutiaus ! they cut us vintners' combs# 
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Erery man carries his wine with him, and never sets 
foot in a hostelry but to feed his horse." 
' ** But the traveller !-i— the traveller !— Good dame, tell 
me,** cried the pa^, " what manner of man was he V* 

••A goodly man, i'faith," replied the landlady* 
^Taller than thou art, Sir Page, by a hand's breadth 
He had been in a fray, I warrant, for his eye was 
covered over with a patch, and his nose broken across. 
He too would fain not be seen, and made me put him 
in a guest-chamber at the end of the dormitory,. He 
eaHs himself Alberic, though that is nothing to me or 
any one : and there was a Norman came to speak 
with him an hour after he came ; but that is nothing 
to me either.** 

^ Hark, dame ! haric ! I hear homes,** cried the page, 
starting up in no small trepidation, *^ Where ean I 
hide me ? ' Where ?*' and even as he asked the question, 
he began to climb the stairs, that came almost perpen^ 
dlcularly down into the centre of the room, with all the 
precipitation of fear. 

**Not there! — ^not there!** cried the old woman; 
** thou wilt meet that Alberic. Into that cupboard ;* 
and seizing the page by the arm, she pushed him into 
a closet fiUed with fagots and brushwood for replenish- 
ing the kitchen fire. Under this heap he ensconced 
himself as well as he might, paying no regard to the 
ekio of his hands and faee, which wae very a^fbciennXy 
scratched in the operation of diving down to the bottom 
•ef die pile. The old lady, who seemed quite familiar 
with all such manoeuvres, while the sound of approach- 
kig horses came nesurer and nearer, arranged what he 
had disarranged in his haste, sat down by the fire, 
tossed oiT the remainder of the wine in the pipkin, and 
began to spm quietly, while the horses* feet that had 
startled the page clattered on through the village, (n 
a moment after, they stopped at the door; and, at the 
same tio^e, a heavy footfall was heard pacing fprward 
9A>dve, fs if some one, disturbed also by the soiuids, 
epproadied to listen at the head of the stairs, 

^Ho! Within diereT cried some persoa witbopttt 
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ftfier having pushed the door, and fonnd U bolted*—^ 
« rio ! Within there I Open, I say." 

The old dame ran forward, taking care to make her 
feet give audible sounds of haste upon the floor ; and* 
instantly unfastening the door, she stood becking and 
bowing to the strangers, as they dismounted from their 
horses and entered the kitchen. 

•* God save ye, fair sir ! — God save ye, noble gentle* 
iftnen. Welcome, welcome ! — ^Lord ! LcHrd ! I have not 
seen such a sight of noble faces since good King John's 
army went ! Tlie blessing of God be upon hun and 
them ! He is a right well-favoured and lungly lord 1 
Bless his noble eyes, and his sweet low forehead, and 
send him plenty of crowtis to put upon it !" 

''How, dame ! Dost thou know King J(^ ?" asked 
one of the strangers, laying his hand upon the hostess's 
shoulders, with an air of kindly familiarity* '^ But thou 
mistakest. I have heard he is villanous ugly. Ha !" 

" Lord forgive you, sire, and St. Luke the apostate l" 
cried the old woman. ^ He is the sweetest gentlemaa 
you ever set your eyes on. Many a time have I seen 
him, when the army was here ; and so handsome ht 
is ! Lord, Lord !" 

** Ha 1 methinks thou wouldst look handsomer thu9» 
thyself," cried the stranger, suddenly snatching ofl* the 
old woman's cmf, and setting it down again on her 
head with the wrong side in front " So, my lowly 
lassl" and he patted the high cap with the whole 
strength of his hand, so as to flatten it completely. 
« So, so I** 

His four companions burst into a loud and applaud- 
ing laugh, and were proceeding to follow up his jest 
upon the old woman, when the other stopped tbem at 
once, cr3dng,''* Enough, my masters! no more of it. 
Let US' to businesB. Guiilaiune de la Rodie Guyoo, 
you shall make love to the old wench another time. — 
Now, beautiful lady !" he continued, mocking the chiv- 
alrous speeches of the day. '^ Woidd those sweet lifNi 
but deign to open 4he qoral boimdary c^ sound, and 
inform sm unhappy knight, who has this eteniog ridden 
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five long leagues, whether one Sir Alberic, as he i* 
pleased to call himself, lodges in your castle f 
' ** Lord bless your noble and merry heart !•* replied 
the old woman, apparently not at all offended or dis- 
composed by the accustomed gibes of her guests. 
** How should I know Sir Alberic ? I never ask atr^Of 
gers' names that do my poor hostel the honour of 
putting up at it. Not but that I may have heard th^ 
hame, and lately ; but — ^ 

<* But hold tny peace, old woman !" said a voice 
from above. "These persons want me, and I want 
them ;" and down the staircase came no less a person 
than our friend Jodelle, the . captain of De Coucy's 
troop of Braban^ois. One eye indeed was covered 
with a patch ; but this addition to his countenance was 
probably assumed less as a concealment, than for the 
purpose of covering the marks of a tremendous blow 
which we may remember the knight had dealt him with 
the pommel of his sword ; and which, notwithstanding 
the patch, shone out in a large livid swelling all round. 

" Tell me, dame," cried he, advancing to the hostess, 
before he exchanged one word of salutation with the 
strangers, "who was it that stopped at your g^te 
half an hour ago on horseback, and where is he gonet 
He was speaking with thee but now, for I heard two 
voices.** 

"Lord bless you, sir, and St. Luke the apostate, to 
boot !" said the old woman, " 'twas but my nephew, poor 
boy ; frightened out of his life, because he said he had 
met with spme of King Philip's horsemen on the road. 
So he slipped away when he heard horses coming, and 
took his beast round to the field to ride off without 
being noticed, because, being of tlie English payty. King 
Philip would hang him if he caught him." 

" King Philip's horsemen !" cried the first stranger, 
turning deadly pale. " "Whence did he come, eooi 
dame? What road did he travel, that h^ saw King 
yhilip's horsemen f 

^ £[e came from Fl^che, fair sir,** replied the hostesfl. 
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** and he said there were ^ve of them chased hkn ; upd 
he saw many more scattered about" 

** Oh, nonsense I'" cried one of the other strangers. 
^* Tis the youth we chased ourselves. He has taken 
us for Philip's men. — ^How was he dressed, dameT . 

''In green, beau sire," replied the ready hostess. 
'** He had a green cassock on, I am wellnigh sure.** 

'' 'Tis the same ! — 'tis the same !" said the stranget, 
who had asked the last question. — ^ Be not afraid, beau 
sire," he added, speaking m a low tone to the stranger 
who had entered first. '' Philip is far enough ; and 
were he near, he should dine off the heads of lances^ 
and quaff red blood till he were drunk, ere he harmed 
a hair of your head. So, he not afraid." 

" Afraid, sir !" replied the other, drawing himself up 
haughtily, now reassured by the certainty of the mis- 
take concerning Philip's horsemen. '' How came yoa 
to suppose I am afraid ? — ^Now, good fellow," he con^ 
tinned, turning to Jodelle, '' are you that Albenc thai 
wrote a billet this rooming to the camp at — ?" 

•*By your leave, fair sir," interrupted Jodelle, "wt 
Ivill have a clear coast. — ^Come, old woman, get the« 
but ! We must be alone." 

, ^What! out of my own kitdien, sir?" cried ths 
hostess. '* That is hard allowance, surely." 

^ It must needs be so, however," answered Jodelle z 
^ out at that door, good dame ! Thou shalt not be long 
on the other side ;" and, very unceremoniously taking 
the landlady by the arm, he put her out at die doof 
which opened on the street^ and bolted it once more* 
««And now," said he, "to see that no lurkers an 
about" 

So saying, he examined the different parts of th« 
room, and then opened the door of the closet, in which 
the poor page lay trenibling like an aspen leaf. 

** Brushwood !" said Jodelle, taking a candle from 
one of the iron brackets that lighted the room; and ad- 
vancing into the closet, he laid his hand on one of tht 
bundles, and rolled it oven 
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Tlie page, cringtog into the space of a pigmyf es- 
et^ped his sight, however ; and the roll of the fegot, 
instead of discovering him, concealed Anm still better 
fiy falling down opon his head. But, still unsatisfied, 
the maiauder drew his sword, and plunged it into the 
mass of brushwood to make ail sure. — There was in 
favour of the poor page's life but the single chance of 
jJo4elie% blade passing to the right or lefl of him. 
Still, that chance was for him. The Braban^is's 
sword was aimed a little on one side, and, leaving him 
imiiyured, struck against the wall. Jodelle sheathed 
it again, satisfied, and returned to the strangers, the 
chief of whom had seated himself by the fire, and w:a8, 
ynnh stnmge levity^ moralizing on tlie empty pipkin 
which had held the mulled wine. 

His voice was sweet and melodious, and, though he 
evidently spoke in mockery, one might discover ift 
his speech liiose tones and accents that lead and per- 
suade. 

" Markl GniUanme de la Roche," said he, " Mark ' 
tlVmbiake, and you, Sir Alberic, maik well I for it may 
hafipea in your sinful life, that never again shall you 
hear how eloquently a pipkin speaks to man. Look at 
ity as I hold it now in. my hand. No man among you 
would buy it at half a denier.; but fill it with glorious 
wine of Montrichard, and it is worth ten times the siun. 
JUaxtt I man! thou art but a pipkin, — formed of clay — 
haked in youth — used in manhood — broken in age. 80 
kmg as thou art filled with spirit, thou art valuable and 
ennobled ; but the moment the spirit is out, thou art but 
.9 lump of clay again. Wliile thou aort full, men never 
abandon thee ; but when thou art sucked empty, they 
^ve the<0 up, and let thee drc^, as I do thepi{ddn ;** 
mad opeidng has finger and thumb, he suffered it to fall 
on the floor, where it at once dashed itsdf to pieces. 

<* And now. Sit AJtberic," continued he, turning to Jo- 
•dfeUe* ^ what the devil do you want with me T 

^Beau sii«^ krag,'* said Jodelle, beading his knee 
Mart the stranger, ^ if yo|i are indetd, as your wwds 
iaftply, Jdint.Kmg of E&glapd— " 
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" I am but a pipkin !" interrupted the light king. 
•• Alast Sir Alberic, I am but a pipkin. — ^But proceed, 
proceed. — ^I am the king." 

" Well then, my lord," answered Jodelle, in tmdi 
somewhat impatient in his heart at the king's mockery, 
«* as I was bold to tell you in my letter, I have heard 
that your heart's best desire is to have under your safe 
care and guidance your nephew, Arthur, Duke of 
Brittany—** 

^* Thou sp^akest right, fellow !" cried King John, 
wakening to animation at the thought* '*'Ti8 my 
heart's dearest wish to have him. — ^Where is the littte 
rebel t Produce him ! Have you got him here T 

•^ Good God ! my Icard, you forget !" said the Earl of 
Pembroke. " This fair gentleman cannot be expected 
to carry your nephew about with him, like a holy relic 
in a reliquary." 

•' Or a white mouse in a show-box," added GuiUaume 
de la Roche Guyon, laughing^ 

** Good, good !" cried John, joining in the laugh.-* 
** But come, Sir Alberic, speak plainly. Where is the 
white mouse? When wilt thou open thy show-box t 
We have come ourselves, because thou wouldst deal 
with none but us ; therefore, now thou hasi our pres- 
ence, bear thyself discreetly in it, — Come, when wilt 
thou open the box, I pray f 

** When it pleases you to pay the poor showman his 
price ;" said Jodelle, bowing low and standing calmly 
before the kmg, in the attitude of one who knows that, 
for the moment at least, he commands, where he seems 
to be commanded ; and that his demand^, however esE^ 
orbitant, must be complied with. 

^ Ha !" said John, knitting his brows ; <* I h&d forgot 
ihat there is not one man on all the esu-th who has not 
his price. — ^Pray, what is thine, fellow f^ 

'^i am very moderate, beau sire," replied Jodiille, 
with the most imperturbable composure, '' very raode^ 
rate in regard to what I sell. — ^Would you know, wj 
lord king, what I demand for placing your nephew Aih 
$l^\ff in your hands^ with all A^nse ivbo ar^ now 



ing him to besiege the queen, your mother, in her cha- 
teau of Mirebeau? — ^'Tis a worthy deed, and merits 
some small recompense/' 

*' Speak, speak, man !" cried the king impatiently. 
** Go not round and round the matter. Speak it out 
plainly. What sum dost thou ask ?" 

^* Marry \ my lord, there must go more than sums 
(p the bargaim" replied Jodelle boldly. " But if you 
would know justly what I do demand, 'tis this. First, 
you shall pay me down, or give me here an order on 
your royal treasury for the sum of ten thousand marks 
in what coin you will." 

"By the Lord, and the Holy Evangelists!" cried 
tlie king; but then pausing, he added,- while he turned 
A half-smlUng glance to Lord Pembroke, — ^"Well, 
thou shalt have the order on the royal treasury. What 
next r 

" After you have given me the order, sire," replied 
Jodelle, answering the meaning of the king's smile, "I 
will find means to wnng the money out of your friends, 
or out of y^iir enemies, even should your treasury b« 
as dry as hay." 

^ Try my enemies first, good Alberic," said the king; 
** my friends have enough to do already. — But what 
next X for you put that firstly, if I forget not." 

"Next, you must give me commission, under your 
royal signet, to raise for your use, and at your expense, 
one thousand free lances, replied Jodelle stoutly, " en- 
gaged to serve you for the space of ten years. More^ 
aver* I must have annually half the pay of M ercader ; 
and y«a must consult to dub me knight with your royal 
hand." 

. "Knight!" cried the Earl of Pembroke, turning 
fiercely upon him. — ^** By the Lord ! if the king do du6 
80 mean and pitiful a traitor, I will either make the day 
of your dubbing the last of your life, or 1 will have my 
own scullion strike off my own spurs, as a dishonour 
to my heels, when such a villain wears the same*" 

" When those spurs are on. Lord Pembroke," replied 
^odfiUe boktty^ "ihou shalt not want one to meet thee,. 
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and give thee back sconi for scorn. Till then, meddle 
with what concerns thee, and mar not the king's sac- 
cess witli ihy scolding." 

*' Peace, Pembroke ! peace !" cried King John, see- 
ing his hasty peer about to make angry answer. *^ Who 
dare interfere Avhere my wUl speaks ? — ^And now tett 
me, fellow liberie," he added, with an air of dignity he 
could sometimes assume. ^Suppose that we renise 
thine exacting demands — what follows then V* 

*^ Why, that I betake myself to my beasf s back, imd 
ride away as I came," answered Jodelle imdisturbedly^ 

** But suppose we do not let thee go," continued the 
king ; "^ and further, suppose we hang thee up to the 
elm before the door." 

*• Then you will have broken a king's honour to win 
a dead carcass," answered the Braban9ois. ** For no- 
thing shall you ever know from me that may stead yon 
in your purpose." 

*' But we have tortures, sir, would almost make the 
dead speak," rejoined King John. '^Such, at least, as 
would make thee wish thyself dead a thousand times, 
ere death came to thy relief." 

»* I doubt thee not, Su- King," answered Jodelle, with 
the same determined tone and manner in which he had 
heretofore spoken — ^ I doubt thee not ; and, as I pr»* 
tend to no more love for tortures than my neighbours^ 
'tis more than likely I should tell thee all I could tell, 
before the thumbscrew had taken half a turn ; but if 
would avail thee nothing, for naught that I could tell 
thee would make my men withdraw till they have me 
among them ; and, until they be withdrawn, y0H may 
as well try to surprise the sun of heaven, guarded 
by all his rays, as catch Prince Avthur and Guy de 
Ooucy." 

** Why wouldst thou not come to the camp, thenf* 
demanded John. *' If thou wert so secure, why earnest 
thou not when I sent for thee T 

^ Because, King John, I once served your brothei' 
Btehard," replied the Br8ban9ois ; ** and during that time 
I made me so many dear friends in Mercader's band, 
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iHtkBi I thought, if I came to visit them, without two or 
three hmidred men at my back, they might, out of pure 
love, give me a banquet of cold steel, and lodging with 
our l«udy mother — the earth." 

" The fellow jests, lords ! On my soul ! the fellow 
jests !" cried John, — " Get thee back, sirrah, a step or 
two ; and let me consult with my nobles," he added. — " 
** Look to him, Pembroke, that he escape not." 

John then spoke for several minutes with the gentle^ 
men who had attended him to this extraordinary meet- 
ing ; and the conversation, though carried on in a low 
tone, seemed in no slight degree animated ; more es-* 
pecially on the part of Lord Pembroke, who frequently 
spoke loud enough for such words to be heard as ** dis" 
grace to chivalry- — disgust the barons of England — 
would not submit to have their order degraded," &c* 

At length, however, a moment of greater calm suc- 
ceeded; and John, beckoning the Coterel forward, 
spoke to him thus : — 

'^ Our determination is taken, good fellow, and thou 
shah subscribe to it, or not, as thou wilt. First, we 
will give thee the order upon our treasury for the ted 
thousand marks of silver ; always provided, that, within 
ten days' time, the body of Arthur I*lantagenet is by 
thy means placed in our hands, — ^living — or dead,*^ 
added the king, with a fearful emphasis on the last 
word. At the same time he contracted his brows, and 
though his eyes still remained fixed upoii Jodelle, he 
half-closed the eyelids over them, as if he considered 
ins own countenance as a mask through which his soul 
could g^e Out without being seen, while he insinuated 
what he was afraid or ashamed to proclaim openly. 

liOrd Pembroke gave a meaning glance to another 
nobleman who stood behind the king ; and who slightly 
raised his shoulder and drew down the comer of his 
inouth as a reply, while the king proceeded : — 

** We will grant thee also, on the same condition^ 
that which thou demandest in regard to raising a band 
of Braban^ois, and serving as their commander, together 
with all the matter of pay, and whatever eke you have 
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'mentioned on that head ; but as to creating ^ee a 
knight, 'tis what we will not, nor cannot do ; at least 
for service of this kind, " If you like the terms, well !^ 
concluded the king ; *^ if not, there stands an elm at the 
door, as we have before said, which would form as cool 
and shady a dangling place as a man could wish to 
hang on in a September's day." 

" Nay, I have no wish of the kind," replied the Bra- 
ban9ois : '' if I must hang on any thing, let it be a king:, 
not a stump of timber. 1 will not drive my bargain 
hard, Sir King. Sign me the papers now, with all the 
conditions you mention ; and when I am your servaht, 
I will do you such good service, that yon proud lord, 
who now stands' in the way of my knighthood, shaB 
own I deserve it as well as himself.** 

The Earl of Pembroke gave him a glance of scorn, 
but replied not to his boast ; and writing materials hav- 
ing been procured from some of the attendants without 
— the whole house being by this time surrounded with 
anued men, who had been commanded to follow the 
king by diiferent roads — the papers were drawn up and 
signed by the king. 

** And now, my lord," said Jodelle, with the boldness 
of a man who can render needful service, " look upon 
Prince Arthur as your own. Advance with all speed 
upon Mirebeau. When you are within &ve leagues, halt 
till night. Arthur, with the hogs of Poitou, is kinging it 
in the town. — De Coucy sleeps by his watch fire under 
the castle mound. — My men keep the watch on this side 
of the town. Let your troops advance quietly in the 
dark, giving the word Jodelle, and without sign or signal, 
my free fellows shall retire before you, till you are in 
the very heart of the place. Arthur, with his best 
knights, sleeps at the pr^v6t's house ; surround that, 
and you have them all, without drawing a sword. — ^Love 
you the plan ?" 

•* By my crown and honour !" cried the king, hia 
eyes sparkling with delight, " if the plan be as well 
executed as it is devised, thou wilt merit a diamond 
worth a thousand marks, to weigh your silver down. 



Count upon me, good Alberic! as jrour best ftiettd 
through Gfb, if thy plot succeeds. Count on m^ 
Alberic-^^" 

" Jodelle ! for the future, so please you, sire,'* re- 
plied the Coterel ; *' Alberic was but assumed : — ^and 
now, my lord, I will to horse and away; for I must 
put twenty long leagues between me and this place before 
the dawn of to-morrow." 

" Speed you well ! — speed you well, good Jodelle f* 
replied the king, rising; " I will away too, to move for- 
ward on M irebeau, like an eagle to his prey. — Come« 
lords ! to' horse ! — Count' on me, good Jodelle !'* he 
repeated, as he put his foot in the stimip, and turned 
away, ^^ count on me to hang you as high as the crow 
builds," he muttered to himself as he galloped off-— 
** ay, count on me for that ! — ^Well; lords, what think 
you of our night's work ? — By heaven ! our enemies 
are in our hands ! '^€ have but to do as I have seen 
a child catch flies, — sweep the board with our palnit 
and we grasp them all." 

" True, my lord," replied the Earl of Pembroke^ 
who had been speaking in a low voice with some of 
the other followers of the prince. **But there are 
several things to be considered first." 

^* IJow to be considcired, sir ?" demanded King JohUy 
somewhat checking his horse's pace with an impatient 
start. "What is it now ?" — for I know by that word, 
considered^' ih2X there is some rebellion to my will, 
towards." 

" Not so, sire," replied the Earl of Pembroke firmly ; 
" but the barons of England,^ my liege, have to remem- 
ber, that by direct line of descent, .Arthur Plantagenet 
was the clear heir to Richard Coeur de Lion. Now, 
though there wants not reason or example to show 
that we have a right to choose from the royal family 
which member we think most fit to bear the sceptre ; 
yet we so far respect the blood of our kings, and so 
far feel for the generous ardour of a noble youth who 
seeks but to regain a kingdom which he deems his ^ 
right, that we will not mai^ against Arthur Plantafeael;» 
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without you, sire, wiU promise to moderate your wrath 
towards hinh, to confirm him in his dukedom of Brittany, 
and to refrain from placing either your nephew or any 
of his followers in any strong place or prison, on pre- 
text of guarding them." 

John was silent for a long space, for his habitual dis- 
simulation could hardly master the rage that struggled 
in his bosom. It conquered at last, however, and his 
triumph was complete. 

" I will own I am grieved, Lord • Pembroke," said 
he, in a hurt and sorrowful tone,' " to think that my 
good English barons should so far doubt their king as 
to appiroach the very verge- of rebellion and disobe- 
dience, to obtain what he.could never have a thought 6i 
denying. The promises you require I give you, as 
freely and as willingly as you could ask them ; and if 
I fail to keep them in word and deed, let my orders be 
no longer obeyed ; let my sceptre be broken, my crown 
torn from my head, and let me, by peer and peasant, 
be no longer regarded as a king." 

" Thanks ! my lord ! thanks !" cried Lord Bagot and 
one or two of the other barons, who followed. " You 
are a free and noble sovereign, and a right loyal and 
excellent king. We thank you well for your free 
promise and accord." 

- Lord' Pembroke was silent. He knew John pro- 
foundly, and he had never seen promises steadily kept 
which had been so easily obtained. 



CHAPTER IV. 



''Now, good dame, the reckoning," cried Jodelle,a8 
soon as Kmg John was gone. 

** Good dame not me !" cried the hostess, forgetting 
in her indignation at having been put out of her own 
kitchen» and kept for half an hour in the street amid 



■Soldiers and horseboys, all her habitaal and tini^rsail 
civility. — It might be shown by a learned dissertation, 
that there are particular points of pride in every human 
heart, of so inflammable a nature, that though we may 
bear insult and injury, attack and affront upon every 
other subject, with the most forbearing consideration of 
our self-interest, yet but touch one of those points with 
the very tip of the brand of scorn, and the whole place 
is in a blaze in a momeht, at the risk of burning the 
house down. But time is wanting ; therefore, suffice 
it to say, that the landlady who could bear, and had in 
her day borne adl that woman can bear, was so indig- 
nant at being put frdm her own door — that stronghold 
of an inn-keeper's heart, where he sees thousands 
arrive and depart without stirring a foot himself — that 
she vituperated the worthy Braban^ols thereupon some- 
what more than his patience would eiidure. 

** Come, come, old woman !" cried he, '* an thou wilt 
not name thy reckoning, no reckoning shalt thou have. 
f am not one of those who often pay either for man's 
food or horse provender, so I shall take my beast from 
the stall and set out." 

*' Nay, nay !" she said, more fearful of Jodelle's dis- 
covering the page's horse still in the stable, than even 
of losing her reckoning — " nay ! it should not be said 
that eny one, howeveruncivil, was obliged to fetch his 
own horse. She had a boy^or her stable, Gfod wot! 
— Ho, hoyV* she continued, screaming from the door^ 
•^ bring up the bay horse for the gentleman. Quick! 
— -As to the reckoning, sir, il comes only to a matter df 
six sous.'' 

The reckoning Was paid, and before Jodelle could 
reach the stable, to which he was proceeding notwith- 
standing the landlady's remonstrance, his horse was 
brought up, whereupon he mounted and set off at full 
speed. 

The moment the clatter of his horse's feet had passed 

away, the pile of fagots and brushwood roiled into the 

' middle of the floor, and the half-suffocated page sprang 

out of his place o( concealment. His face find handS 
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were ecnitohed and torn, and his dress was soiled to 
that degree, that the old lady could not refrain from 
laughing, tiU she saw the deadly paleness of his coun- 
tenance. 

" Get me a stoup of wine,, good dame — ^get me a 
fttoup of wine — ^I am faint and sad — ^get me some wine !" 
cried the youth. '* Alack ! that I, and no other, should 
bave heard what I have heard ^" 

The old lady turned away to obey, and the page, 
casting himself on a settle before the fire, pressed his 
clasped hands between his knees, and sat gazing on the 
embers, with a bewildered and horrified stare, in wliich 
both fear and uncertainty had no small part. 

« Good Grod ! what shall I do ?" cried he at length. 
** If I go back to Sir Guy, and tell him that, though he 
ordered me to make all speed to the Count d^Auvergne, 
I turned out of my way to see Eleonor, because the 
pedler told me she was at La Fleche, he will surely 
cleave my scull with his battle-axe for neglecting the 
duty on which he sent me.'* And an aguish trembling 
seized the poor ybuth, as he thought of presenting him- 
self to so dreadful a fate. 

" And if I go not," added he thoughtfully, ** what 
will be the consequence 1 The triumph of a traitor — 
the destruction of my brav^ and noble master — ^the ruin 
of the prince's enterprise.— I will go. — Let him do hi» 
worst. — ^I will go. Little Eleonor can but lose her 
lover ; and doubtless she will soon get another — ^and 
she will forget me and be happy, I dare say ;" and thfe 
tears filled his eyes, between emotion at the heroism of 
his own resolution, and the painful images his fancy 
called up, while thinking of her he loved. "But I 
will go," he continued — " I will go. He may kill me 
if he will ; but I will save lus hfe, at least. — Come, 
good dame ! give me the wine !" 

The poor page set the flagon to his lips, believing, like 
many another man, that if truth lies in a well, courage 
and resolution make their abode in. a tankard. In the 
present instance, he found it marvellous true; and 
witl# ^ few minutes his determination wa3 so greatly 
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fortified, ^at he repeated the experiment, and soon 
drank himself into a hero. 

"Now, good daine! — ^now, I will go!" cried he. 
** Bid thy boy bring' riie my holrse. And thank God, 
ail your days, for putting me in that closet ; for, owing 
to that, one of the most diaboHcal schemes shall be 
thwarted that ever the devil himself helped to fabricate." 

**^The Lord be praised ! and St. Luke and St. Martin 
the apostates !'^ cried the hostess ; " and their blessing 
be upon your' handsome face ! — Your reckoning comes 
to nine sous, beau sire, which is cheap enough in all 
conscience, seeing! have nourished you as if you were 
my own son, and hid you in the cupboard as if you 
were my own brother." . 

The page did not examine very strictly the land- 
lady's accounts ; though, be it remarked, nine sous was 
in that day no inconsiderable sum; but, having par- 
taken freely of the thousand marks which De Coucy 
had received before leaving Paris, he dispensed his 
money with the boyish liberality that too often leaves 
us wSh our very early years. 

*' Allons !" cried he, springing on his horse ; " I will 
go, let what may come of it. Which way do I turn, 
dame,' to reach Mirebeau ^" 

" To the left, beau page,— to the left !" replied the 
old woman. " But Lord-a-merly on thy sweet heart ! 
*tis a far way. —Take the second roiad, that branches 
to the right, Sir Page," «he screamed after him ; " and 
then, where it separates again, keep to the left." .But 
long ere she had concluded her direetions, the youth 
was far out of hearing. 

He rode on, and he roUe on ; and when the morning 
dawned, he foiUid himself, with a weary horse and a sad 
heart, still in the sweet plains of bright Touraine. The 
world looked all gay ^d happy, in the early light. 
There was a voice of rejoicing in the air, and a smile 
ih the whole prospect, which went not well in harmony 
with the feelings of the poof youth's heart. Absorbed 
in his own griefs, and little knowing the universality of 
icare, as he looked upon the m^ry sunshine streaming 
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orer the slopes and woods which laughed and sparkled 
in the rays, he fancied himself the only sorrowful thing 
in nature ; and, when he heard the cle^-voiced lark 
rise upon her quivering wings, and fill the sky with her 
carolling, he dropped his bridle upon his horse's neck, 
and clasped his hand over his eyes. He was going, 
he thought, to give himself up to death ; — to quit the 
sunshine, and the lights and the hopes of youth, and 
the enjoyments of firesh existence, for the cold charuel, 
— ^the dark, heavy grave, — ^the still, rigid, feelingless 
torpor of the dead ! 

Did his resolution waver ? Did he ever dream of 
letting fate have its course with his lord and his enter- 
prise, and, imitating the lark, to wing his flight afa^, 
and leave care behind him*? He did ! He did, indeed, 
more than once ; and the temptation was the stronger, 
as his secret would ever rest with himself — as neither 
punishment nor dishonour could ever follow, and as the 
upbraiding voice of conscience was all that he had to 
fear.. The better spirit^ however, of the chivalrous 
age came to his aid — that generous principle of self- 
devotion — that constantly inculcated contempt of life 
where opposed to honour, which raised the ancient 
knight to a pitch of glory, that the most calculating 
wisdom could never obtain, had its effect even in the 
bosom of the page; and, though never doubting that 
death would be the punishment of his want of obedience 
and discipline, he still went on to save his master and 
accuse himself. 

It was not long, however, before the means presented 
itself, as he thought, of both sparing the confession, 
and circumventing the villandtts designs of the Braban- 
9oiSf As he rode slowly into a little village, about 
eight o'clock in the morning, he saw a horse tied to 
the lintel of a door,, by the wayside, which he instantly 
recognised as Jodelle's, and he thanked St. Martin of 
Tours, as if this rencounter was a chance peculiarly of 
that saint's contriving. The plan of the page smacked 
Strongly of the thirteenth century. " Here is the villain^" 
said be, ^ refreshing at that house a^er bis night's ridf , 
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NdWf may the blessed St. Martin never be good to 1110 
agahi, if I do not attack him the moment he comes 
forth ; and, though he be a^ strong man, and twice as 
old as I am, I have, encountered many a Saracen in the 
Holy Land, and, with God's blessings I wlH kill the 
traitor, and so stop him in his enterprise. Then may 
I ride on merrily, to seek the Count d'Auveigne,- and 
never mention a^ word of this plot of theiiis, or of my 
Own playing truant either." 

Ermold de Marcy — ^for so was the page called — 
had a stout heart in all matters of simple battle, as 
ever entered a listed field ; and had Jodelle been ten 
times as renowned a person as he was, Ermold would 
have attacked him without 'fear, though his whole heart 
sunk at the bare idea of ofiering himself to DeOouoy's 
battle-axe ; so different is the prospect of contention^ 
in which death may ensue, from the prospect of death 
itself. 

Quietly moderating his horseV progress to the slowest 
possible pace,, lest the noise of his hoofs should call 
Jodelle's attention, he advanced to the same oottage; 
and, not to (ake his adversary at an unjust disadvan- 
tage, he dismounted^ and tied his beast to a post hard 
by.. He then brought round his sword ready to his 
hand, loosened his dagger in the sheath, and wont on 
towards the door ; but, at that moment, the loud ndgh- 
ing of the Braban^ois's courser, ex&ited by th^ proximity 
of his fellow -quadruped, called Jodelle himself- to the 
door. 

The instant he appeared, Ermold, without more ado« 
rushed upon him, andj striking him with his clenched 
$st, exclaimed, '* You are a villain !" Then springing 
back into the middle of the road, to give his antagouisl 
free space, he drew his sword with one hand, and his 
dagger with the other, and waited his approach. 

For his part, Jodelle, who at once recognised De 
Coucy^s attendant, had no difficulty in deciding on the 
course he had to pursue. The page evidently sui- 
peeted him of something, though of what, Jodelle of 
course could not be fully aware. De Goucy believ^ 
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Hm (as he*' had taken- care to give out) to be Ipnig 
wounded in one of the houses of Mirebeau. If the 
page then ever reached Mirebeau, his treachery would 
be instantly discovered ; and his enterprise consequently 
fafl. It therefore followed, that without a moifient's 
hesitation, it became quite as, much JTodelle's deter- 
mination to put the page to death, as it was Ermold's 
to bestow the same fate on him ; and, with this san- 
goinary resolution on both sides, they instantly closed 
in moital conflict* 

Although, on the first view, such a struggle between 
a youth of eighteen and a vigorous man of fivc-and- 
thirty would seem most unequal,- and completely in 
favour of the latter; yet such Was not entirely the 
case. Having served as page since a very early age, 
with SOT renowrifed a knight as Guy de Coucy, Ermold 
de Marcy had acquired not only a complete knowledge 
of the science of arms, but also that dexterity and 
agility in their use which nothing but practice can give. 

Practice a^so certainly Jodelle did 'not want ; but 
Ennold's had been gained in the Holy Land, where 
the exquisite address of the Saracens in the use of the 
scimitar had necessitated additional study and exer- 
cise ^f the sword among the crusaders and thmr fol- 
lowers. ' 

Ermold also wa^ as active as the wind, and this 
iuUy compensated the want of Jodelle's masculine 
strength. But the Braban9ois had unfortunately in his 
favour the. advantage of armour, being covered with a 
light haubert,* which yielded to all the motions of his 
body, and with a steel bonnet, which defended his 
liead; while the poor page had nothing bdt his green 
tonic, and his velvet cap and feather. It was in vain, 
therefore, that he exerted his skill and activity in deal" 
ing two blows for every one of his adversary*s ; the 

* There are various differences of opinion concerning the persons to whoa 
the use of the haubert Was confined. Bneange inqilies, fVom a passage in 
Mnrille, that this part of the- ancient suits of annour was the privilege of a 
knight. Le Labouraur gives it also to a squire. But the Brabancols and 
ortier haaids of adventurers did not subject themselves to any rules and regn- 
latMMis respeeting dMtir arms, as might be.pvoved flrom a thousand diflbreat 
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only accessible part of Jqdelle's person was his face, 
and that he took sufficient care to guard against attack. 

The noise of clashing weapons brought the villagers 
to their doors ; but such things were too common in 
diose daySf. and. interference therein was too dangerous 
an essay for any one to meddle ; though some of the 
women cried out upon the strong man in armour, for 
drawing on the youth in the green cassock. 

Ermold was nothing daunted by the disadvantage 
nnder which he laboured ; and after having struck at 
Jodelle*s face, and parried all his blows with admira- 
ble perseverance for some minutes, he actually medi- 
tated running in upon the Brabangoi^ ; confident that 
if he could but get one fair blow at his throat, the 
combat would be at an end. 

At that moment, however, it was interrupted in a 
different manner ; for a party of horsemen, galloping 
up into the village, came suddenly upon the combatants, 
and thrusting a lance between them, separated them 
for the time. 

" How now, masters ! how now !" cried the leader 
of the party, in rank Norman-French. " Which is 
France, and which is England ? — ^But fight fair !-— fight 
fair, i' God's name — Not a man against a boy, — ^not a 
steel haubert against a cloth jerkin.— Take hold of 
them, Robin, and bring them in here. I will judge 
their quarrel.'^ 

So saymg, the English knigjit, fbr such he was who 
spoke, dismounted from his horse, and entered the very 
cottage from which Jodelle had issued a few minutes 
before. It seemed to be known as a place of enter- 
tainment, though no sign nor inscription announced the 
calling of its owner; and the knight, who bore the 
rough weather-beaten face of an old bluff soldier, sat 
himself down in a settle, and leaning his elbow on the 
table, began to interrogate Ermold and the Braban^ois, 
who were brought before him as he had commanded. 

" And now, sir with the haubert," said he, addressing 
Jodelle, apparently with that sort of instinctive antipa- 
thy that the good sometimes feel, they scarce know 
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why, towards the bad. "H6w came you, dressed Itf 
a coat of iron, to draw your weapon upon a beardless 
youth, with nothing to guard his limbs from your 
blows?" 

" Though I deny your right to question nie," replied 
Jodelle, »*IVill tell you, to make the matter short, 
that I drew upon him, because he drew on me in the 
first place ; but still more, because he is an enemy to 
my lord, the King of England." 

'' But thou art no Englishman, nor Norman either,** 
replied the knight. " Thy tongue betrays thee. I 
have borne arms here these fifty years, froni boyhood 
to old age, and I know every' jargon that is spoken in 
tl^e king^s dominions iirom Rouen to the mountains ; 
and thou speakest none. Thou art a Frenchman, of 
Provence, jor thine accent lies." 

*> I may be a Frenchman, and yet serve the King of 
England, replied Jodelle boldly. 

" God send him better servants than thou art, then !" 
replied the old knight. — ^" Well, boy, what say'st thouT 
Nay, look not sad, for that matter. We will not hurt 
thee, lad." _ 

" You will hurt me, and you do hurt me," answered 
Ermold, " if you hold me here, and do not let me either 
cut out that villain's heart, or on to tell my lord that 
he is betrayed." 

'•^And who is thy lord, boy T' demanded the knight, 
** English OP French ? — and what is- his name f 

" French !"^ answered Ermold boldly ; and with ear- 
nest pride he added, "he is the noble Sir Guy de 
Coucy." 

" A good knight ! — a good knight !" said the English- 
man. " I have heard the heralds tell of him. A cru- 
sader too — young, they say, but very bold, and full of 
noble prowess : I should like to splinter a lance with 
him, in faith !" 

" You need not balk your liking. Sir Knight," an- 
swered the page at once : " my master will meet you 
on horseback, or on foot, with what arms you will, and 
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wben : — give me but. a glove to hew him as a gage, 
and you shall not be long without seeing him.** 

" Thou bearest thee like the page of such a knight," 
relied the Englishman ; **and, in good truth. I have 
a mind to ^^easure thee/' he added, drawing on one of 
his gauntlets, as if about to- send it to De Coucy ; but 
whether such was his first intentipn or not, his farther 
determinations were changed by Jodelle demanding 
abruptly — '* Know you the signature of King John, Sir 
Knight?" 

"Surely! somewhat better than my own," answered 
the other, — ^ somewhat better than my own, which^I 
have not seen for these forty years ; and which, please 
Grod !^ I shall never see again; for my last will and 
testament, which was drawn by the holy clerk of St, 
Anne's, two years and a half come St. Michael's, was 
stamped with -^y sword pommel, seeing that I had 
forgot howio write one-haJf the lettet's of my name, 
and the others were not readable. — ^But as to the king's, 
I'd swear to it,'** 

" Well then," said Jodelle, laying a written paper 
before him, "you mustJ^uow that ; and by that name 
I require you, not only to let me pass free, but to keep 
yon youth prisoner as an enemy to the king." 

" jTis sure enough the king's name in his own 
writing ; and there is the great seal too," said the old 
knight. " This will serve your turn, sir, as far as 
going away yourself, — but as to keeping the youth, I 
know nothing of that. IHte paper says nothing of that, 
as far as T can see. - ' 

" No-; it does not," said Jodelle ; « but still—" 

" Oh, it does not, does not it 1" said the English- 
man, giving back the paper. " Thank you at least for 
that admission ; for, as to what the paper says, may I 
be confounded if I can read a word of it !" 

" Listen to me, however," said Jodelle ; and ap- 
proaching close to the English knight, he whispered a 
few words in his ear. 

The old man listened for a moment^ with a grave 
and attentive face, bending his head and inclining his 
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oar to the Braban^ois's communication. Then sodde^jr 
he turned round, and eyed him from head to foot wi^ 
a glance of severe scorn. " Open the door I" cried he 
to his men-loudly — '* open the door ! By God I shall 
be suffocated ! — ^I never was in a small room with such 
a damned rascal in my life before. — ^Let him pass ! let 
him pass ! and keep out of the way — take care his 
clothes do not touch you— it may be contagious ; and, 
by the Lord ! I would sooner catch the plague than 
such villany as he is. tainted withal." 

While surprised, and at first scarce grasping dieir 
leader's meaning, the English troopers drew back from 
the Braban^ois's path, as if he had been really a leper ; 
Jodelle strode to the door of the cottage, smothering 
the wrath he dared not vent. On the 'threshold, how- 
ever,* he paused ; and, turnings towards the old soldier 
as if he would speak, glared on him for a moment with 
the glance of a wounded tiger ; but, whether he could 
find no words equal to convey the virulence «f his pas- 
sion, or whether prudence triumphed over anger, can- 
not be told, but he broke suddenly away, and catching 
his. horse's bridle, sprang into the saddle and rode off 
at full speed. 

'^ I am afraid I must keep thee, poor youth," said the 
old knight, — " I am afraid I must keep thee, whether I 
will or no. I should be blamed if I let thee go ; though, 
on my knightly honour, 'tis cursed hard to be obhged 
to keep a good honest youth like thee, and let a slave 
like that go free ! Nevertheless, you must stay here ; 
and if you try to make your escape, I do not know what 
[ must do to thee. — ^Robin," he continued, turning to 
one of his men-at-arms, ^' put him into the back^hamber 
that looks upon the lane, and keep a good guard over 
him while I go on to the other village to see that^Lord 
Pembroke's quarters 'be prepared :— and hark ye," he 
added, speakhig in a lower voice, '* leave the window 
open, and tie his horse under it, and ^ere is a gnyer 
toumois for thee to drink the king's health with the vil- 
lagers and the other soldiers. — Do you understand f 

**Ay»sir:! ay I" answered the man-at-arms, **Iun- 
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derataadt and will tsdke dare that your worar^p^a com- 
mands be o1>eyed." 

" 'Tis a good youth," said the ol3 knight, ** and a 
bold, and the other was nothing but. a pitiful villain^ 
that will be hanged yet, if there be a tree in France to 
htuig him on. Now, though I might be blamed if I let 
this lad go, and John might call me a hard-headed old 
fool, as once he did ; yet I don't know, Robin — ^I don't 
kiow whether in knightly honour I should keep the 
true man prisoner and let the traitor go free. — I doa't 
know, Robin, — I don't know !" 

, So saying, the good old soldier strode to the door ; 
aid the man he called Robin took poor Ermold into a 
amall room at the back of the house, where he opened 
ike window, saying something about not wishing to 
stifle him, and then left him, fastening the door on the 
other side. 

The poor page, however, bewildered with disappoint- 
ment and distress, and stupified by fatigue and want of 
sleep, had only heard the charge to guard him safely, 
without the after-whisper, which neutralized that com^^ 
mand ; and never dreaming that escape was possible, 
he sat down on the end of a truckle bed that occupied 
the greater part of the chamber, and gave himself up to 
his own melancholy thoughts. Heonce, indeed, thought 
e{ loojang from the window, with a vague idea of free- 
ing himself; but as he was about to proceed thither, 
the soimd of a soldier whistling, together with a horse's 
Ibotsteps,^ convinced him that a guard was stationed 
there, and he abandoned his purpose. In this state h^ 
remained till grief and weariness proved too heavy for 
his young eyelids, and he fell asleep. 

I^ the mean while, the old knight^ after being absent 
for more than three hours, returned to the village, which 
he had apparently often frequented before, and riding 
up to his man Robin, who was drinking with some 
peasants in the market«place, his first question was, 
** Where is the prisoner, Robin ? I hope he has not 
escaped ;" while a shrewd smile very potently contra- 
dicted the exact meaning of his words. 

Vol. IL— C 
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'* Escaped P exclaimed Bobin: *< God bless your 
worship 1 he canuot have escaped, without he got out 
of the window ; for 1 left five men drinking in the front 
room/' 

'^ Let us see, Robin, — ^let us see I** said the old man. 
"Nothing like making sure, good Robin;" and he 
spurred on to the cottage, sprang from his horse like a 
lad ; and, casting the bridle to one of his men, passed 
through the front room to that where poor Ermold was 
confined. 

Whatever had been his expectations, when he saw him 
sitting on the bed, just opening his heavy eyes at the 
sound of his approach, he could not restrain a slight 
movement of impatience. " The boy^s a fool ! mut- 
tered he,— the boy^s a fool!" But then, recovering 
himself, he shut the door, and, advancing to the pag£, 
he said, — ^ I am right glad thou hast not tried to escape, 
my boy, — ^thou art a good lad and a patient ; -but if ever 
thou shouldst escape while under my custody, for 'tis 
impossible to guard every point, remember to do my 
greeting to your lord, and tell him that I, Sir Arthur of 
Oakingham, will be glad to splinter a lance with him in 
all love and courtesy." 

The page opened his eyes ^vide, as if he could scarce 
believe what he heard. 

" If he does not understand that," said the old ipan to 
himself, " he is a natural fool !" But to make all sure, 
he went to the narrow window, and leaning out, after 
whistling for a minute, he asked, — " Is that your hor^e 1 
'Tis a bonny beast, and a swift doubtless. — Well, Sir 
Page, fare thee well !" he added ; '' in an hour's time I 
will send thee a stoup of wine to cheer thee !" and, 
without more ado, he turned, and left the room once 
more, bolting the door behind him. . . 

Ermold stood for a moment, as if surprise had be- 
numbed his sinews ; but 'twas only for a moment ! for 
then, springing towards the casement, he looked out 
well on each side, thrust himself through, without much 
care either of his dress or his person ; and, springing 
to the ground, was in an instant on his horse's back and 
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galloping away over the wide unenclosed country, like 
Tam o' Shanter with all the witches behind him. 

For long he rode on, without daring to look behind ; 
but when he did so, he found that he was certainly un- 
pursued ; and proceeded with somewhat of a slackened 
pace, in order to save his horse's strength. At the first 
cottage he came to he inquired for Mirebeau ; but, by 
the uttar ignorance of the serfs that inhabited it, even of 
the name of such a place, he found that he must be 
rather going away from the object of his journey than 
approaching it. At the castles he did not dare to ask ; 
for the barons of that part of the country were so 
divided between the two parties^ that he would have 
thereby run fully as much chance of being detained as 
directed. At length, however, as the sun began to de- 
cline, he encountered a countrywoman, who gave him 
some more correct information; but told him, at the 
same time, that it would be midnight before he reached 
the place he sought. 

Ermold went on undauntedly ; and only stopped for 
half an hour, to refresh his horse when the weary beast 
could hardly move its limbs. Still he was destined 
to be once more turned from his path ; for, at the mo- 
ment the sun was just going down, he beheld from the 
top of one of the hills, a large body of cavalry moving 
on in the valley below ; and the banners and ensigns 
which flaunted in the horizontal rays lefl no doubt that 
they were English. 

The page was of course obliged to change his direc- 
tion ; but as a fine starry night came on, he proceeded 
with greater ease ; for the woman's direction had been 
to keep due south, and in Palestine he had learned to 
travel by the stars. A thousand difficulties still op- 
posed themselves to his way — a thousand times his 
horse's weariness obliged him to halt ; but he suffered 
not his courage to be shaken ; and at last he triumphed 
over all. As day began to break, he heard the ring- 
ing of a large church-bell, and in ten minutes he stood 
upon the heights above Mirebeau. ^ Banners, and pen- 
nons, and streamers were dancing in the vale' below ; 

C2 
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and for a moment the page paused, and glanced his 
eyes over the whole scene. As he did so, he turned 
as pale as death ; arui, suddenly drawing his rein, he 
wheeled to the right, and rode away in another direction 
as fast as his weary horse would bear him. 



CHAPTER V. 
• 

We seldom, in life, find ourselves more unpleasantly 
fihuated than when, as is oflen the case, our fate and 
happiness are staked upon an enterprise in which many 
other persons are joined, whose errors or negligences 
counteract all our best endeavours, and whose conduct* 
however much we disapprove, we cannot command. 

Such was precisely the case with De Ooucy, after 
the taking of the town of Mirebeau. The castle still 
held out, and laughed the efforts of their small force to 
scorn. Their auxiliaries had not yet come up. No 
one could gain precise information of the movements 
of King John's army ; and yet the knights of Poitou 
and Anjou passed their time in revelling and merriment 
ih the town, pressing the siege of the castle vigorously 
during the day, but giving up the night to feasting and 
debauchery, and leading Prince Arthur, in the heedless- 
ness of his youth, into the same improvident neglect as 
themselves. 

When De Coucy urged the hourly danger to which 
they were exposed during the night, with broken gates 
and an unrepaired wall, and pressed the necessity of 
throwing out guards and patrols, the only reply he 
obtained was, " Let the Braban9ois patrol, — ^they were 
paid for such tedious service. They were excellent 
scouts too. None better! Let them play sentinel. 
The knights and men-at-arms had enough to do during 
the day. As to King John, who feared him 1 Let him 
come. They would fight him." So confident had they 
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become from tneir first suecess against Mirebean. De 
Coucy, however, shared not this confid^ice ; but every 
night, as soon as the immediate operations against the 
eastle had ceased, he left the wounded in the town, and 
retired, with the rest of his followers, to a small post 
he had established on a mound, at the distance of a 
double arrow-shot from the fortress. His first care, 
after this, was. to distribute the least fatigued of the 
Braban^ois, in small parties, round the place, at a short 
diistance from the walls ; so that, as far as they could 
foe rehed upon, the besiegers were secure against attack. 

Still the young knight, practised in the desultory 
warfare of the crusades, and accustomed to every sort 
of attack, botii by night and day, meglected no precau- 
tion ; and, by establishing a patrol of his own tried 
attendants, each making the complete round of the 
posts once during the night, while De Coucy himself 
never omitted to make 2ie same tour twice between 
darkness and light, he seemed to ensure also the faith 
of the BTaban9ois. 

The fourth night had come after the taking of the 
town ; and, wearied with the fatigues of the day, De 
Coucy had slept for an houir or two, in one of the little 
huts of which he had formed his encampment. He 
was restless, however, even during his sleep, and to- 
wards eleven o€ the clock he rose, and proceeded to 
the watch-fire, at a short distamce from which the man 
who was next to make the round was sitting waiting 
his companion's return. The night was as black as 
ink. There was a sort. of solid darkness in the air; 
but withal it was very warm ; so that, though the light 
of the fire was very agreeable, its heat was not to be 
supported. 

" Has all gone well ?'' demanded the knight. 

"All, beau sire," a|;iswered the man, "except that 
one of the Coterel's horses has got his foot in a hole, 
and slipped his fetlock." 

" Have you heard of his captain Jodelle T demanded 
De Coucy. " Ts he better of his hurt ? We want aU 
the men we have." 



^'I hxr^ not seen him, bedti sire, becftiide I \ai9<& iit»t 
been in the town,'' replied the squire ; ^ but one of Ms 
fellows says, that he is very bad indeed ; — that the blow 
you dealt him has knocked one of his eyes quite out." 

•*I am sorry for that," said De Coucy. "I meant 
BOl to strike so heavily. I will see him to-morrow 
before the attack. Bring me word, in the morning, what 
jbouse he lies at ; and now mount, and begin your round, 
good Raoul. We wiU keep it up quickly to-night. I 
know not why, but I am not easy. I have a sort of mis« 
gtving liiat I seldom feel. — Hush I What noise is that t" 

■" Oh, 'tis the folks singing in the town, beau sire," 
replied the man. ** They have been at it this hour. It 
comes from the pr^rotls gardeU. I heard Sir Savary 
de Maul^on say, at he rode by us, that he would sing 
the abbess of the c<mveat a lay to-mght, for the lore of 
her "sweet eyes." 

A gust of wind now brought thfr sounds nearer ; and 
De Coucy heard, more distinctly, that it was as the 
man-at-arms had said. The dull tones of a rote, with 
some vQices singing, mingled with the merry clamour 
of several persons laughing ; and the general hum of 
more quiet conversation told that the gay nobles of 
Poitou were prolonging the revel late. 

De Coucy bade die man go ; and in a few mknitet 
after, when the other, who had been engaged in making 
the rounds, returned, the knight himself mounted t 
fresh horse, and rode round in various directions, some* 
times visiting the posts, sometimes pushing his search 
into the country ; for, with no earthly reason for snspi- 
cion, he felt rnore troubled and anxious, than if some 
inevitable misfortune were about to 1^1 Upon him. 
At about three in the morning he returned, and found 
Hugo de Barre, by the light of the watch-fire, waiting 
his ttim to ride on the patrol. 

** How is thy wound, Hugo f demanded De Coucy, 
springing to the ground. 

^ Oh, 'lis nothing. Sir Guy ! — ^'tis nothing !" replied 
the stout squire. ** €}od sead me never worse than 
that, and my bargain would be soon made !" 
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<<Rft8 all been still?" demanded the knight. 

** All 1 save a slight rastling I thought I heard on 
yonder hill," replied Hugo. "It sounded like a fat 
iiorse's feet." 

" Thou hast shrewd ears, good Hugo," answered his 
lord. *^ 'Twas I rode across it some half an hour ago 
or less." 

*''Tis mat the night is woundy still," replied the 
squire, " one might hear a fly buzz at a mile^ 'tis as 
lipt as Palestine too. — Think you, beau sire," he added, 
/somewhat abruptly, *^that 'twill be long before this 
castle falls ?" 

'' Nine months and a day ! good liugo," answered 
the knight, — *'nine months and a day! without our 
reinforcements t^ome up.^— How would you have us 
take it t We have no engines* We haved neither 
mangonel, nor catapult, nor pierrier to batter the wall, 
nor ladders, nor moving tower to storm it" . 

" I would fain be on to La Fldche,'l>eau sire," said 
Hugo, laughing. "'Tis that makes me impatient." 

^AxuA why to La FldcheT demanded De Coney. 
^ Why there more than to any other town of Maine or 
Normandy r 

" Oh, I forgot, sire. Yon were not there," said the 
•qnire, "when the packman at Tours told Ermdld de 
Marey and me, that Sir Julian, and the Lady Isadora, 
and Mistress Alixe, suid little Eleonor, and all, are at 
La Fltehe." 

" Ha !" said De Couey, " and this cursed castle is 
keeping us here for ages, and those wild knights of 
Poiton lying there in the town, and spending the time 
in foolish revel that would take twenty castles if well 
en'ployed." 

" lliat is what Gallon the Fool said yesterday," re 
joined Hugo. — ^** Gk)d forgive me for putting you, sire, 
and Gallon together ! But he said, * If those Poitevins 
would but dine as heartily on stonewalls as they do on 
crane<) and capons, and toss off as much water as they 
do wine, they would drink the ditch dry, and swallow 
the castle, before three dajrs were oaf.'" 
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" On my life ! he said not amiss," replied De Coney. 
— *• Where is pooi^ Gallon ? I have not seen him these 
two days." 

"He keeps to the town, beau sire," replied Hugo, 
" to console the {'ood wives, as he says. — ^But here 
comes Henry Carvel from the rounds, or I am mis- 
taken. Yet the night is so dark, one would see not a 
camel at a yard's distance. — Ho, stand !' Give the 
word !" 

"Arthur !" replied the soldier, and dismounted by the 
watch-fire. Hugo de Barre sprang on hia, horse and 
proceeded on his round ; while De Coucy, casting him- 
self down in the blaze, prepared to watch out the night 
by the sentinel, who was now called to the guard. 

h were little amusing to trace De Coucy's thoughts. 
A knight of that day would have deemed it almost a 
disgrace to divide the necessary anxieties of the profes- 
sion of arms with any oth*^- »''•«»-» tiian that of his lady 
love. However the caustic pen of Cervantes, whose 
chivalrous spirit — of. which I am bold to say, no man 
ever .originally possessed more — ^had early been crushed 
by ingratitude and disappointment, — ^however his pen 
may have given an aspect of ridicule to the deep devo- 
tbn pf the ancient knights towards the object of their 
love, — ^however true it may be, that that devotion wa« 
not always of as pure a kind as fancy has portrayed 
it ; yet the love of the chivalrous ages was a far supe- 
rior feeling to the calculating transaction so termed ia 
the present day; and if, perhaps, it was rude in' its 
ibrm^ and extravagant in its excess, it had at least the 
energy of passion, and the sublimity of strength. De 
Coucy watched and listened ; but still,' while he did so, 
he thought of Isadore of the Mount, and he called up 
her loveliness, her gentleness, her affection. Every 
glance of her soft dark eyes, every tone of her sweet 
lip was food for memory ; and the young knight deemed 
that surely for such glances and such tones a brave 
man might conquer the world. 

The night, as we have seen, had been sultry, and 
the sky dark ; and it was now waxing towards mom- 
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ing ; but no cool breeze aimouBced the fresh mmg* of 
the day. The air was heavy and close, as if charged 
with the matter for a thousand storms ; and the wind 
was as still as if no quickening wing had ever stirred 
the thick and lazy atmosphefe. Suddenly a sort of 
rolling sound seemed to disturb the air ; and De Couey 
sprang upon his feet to listen. A moment of silence 
elapsed, and then a bright flash of lightning Uazed 
across the sky, followed by a clap of thunder : — ^De 
Coucy listened still, " It could not be distant ^under^" 
he thought, — ^*the sound he had first heard. He had 
seen no previous lightning." 

He now distinctly heard a horse's feet coming towards 
him ; and, a moment after, the voice of Hugo de Barre 
speaking to some one else : — '' Come along. Sir Gallon, 
quick !'' cried he. - *^ You must tell it to my lord him* 
self. — By heaven ! if 'tis a jest, you should not have 
made it ; and if 'tis not a jest, he must hear it." 

" Haw, haw !" cried Gallon the Fool. — ^ Haw, haw ! 
If 'tis a jest, 'tis the best I ever made, for it is true,-^ 
and truth is the best jest in the calendar. — ^Why don't 
they make- Truth a saint, Hugo? Haw, haw! haw, 
haw! When I'm pope I'll make St. Truth to match 
St. ^uth ; and when I've done I shalUhave' made the 
best saint in the pack. — ^Haw, haw ! haw, haw ! But, 
by the Lord ! some one will isoon make S^int Lie to 
spite me ; and no one will pray to Saint Truth afterward. 
— Haw, haw, haw ! — ^But there's De Coucy standing 
by the watch-fire, like some great devil in armour, broil- 
ing the souls of die damned. — ^Haw, haw, haw !" 

"^ What is the matter, Hugo ?" cried the knigfaty 
advancing. ^Why are you dragging along poor 
Gallon so T 

*' Because poor Gallon lets him," cried die juggler, 
freeing himself from the squire's grasp, by one of his 
almost supernatural springs. — ^*' Haw, haw ! Where's 
poor Gallon now?" — and he bounded up to the place 
where the knight stood, and cast himself down by the 
fire, exclaiming, ^* Oh, rare ! 'Tis a sweet fire, in thift 
sultry night. — Haw-haw ! Are you c<4d, De Coney •** 

O 3 
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"I ain afraid, my lord, there is treason going for- 
ward,'' said Hugo de Barre, riding up to his master, 
and speaking in a low voice. '^ I had scarce left you 
when Gallon came bounding up to me, and began run- 
ning beside my horse, saying, in his wild way, he would 
tell me a story. I heeded him little at first ; but when 
he began to tell me that this Braban9ois — ^this Jodelle 
— ^has not been lying wounded a-bed, but has been 
away these two days on horseback, and came back 
into the town towards dusk last night,, I thought it right 
to bring him hither." 

" You did well," cried De Coucy, — "you did well ! 
I will speak with him, — ^I observed some movement 
among .the Braban^ois as we returned. — Go quietly, 
Hugo, and give a glance into their huts, while I speak 
with the juggler. — Ho, good Gallon, come hither !" 

" You won't beat me T cried Gallon, — " ha ?" 

'*^Beat thee ! no, on my honour !" replied De Coucy ; 
and the mad juggler crept up to him on all-fours. — " Tell 
me^ Gallon," continued the knight ; " is what you said 
to Hugo true about Jodelle ?" 

."The good King CJiristopher had a cat!" replied 
Gallcm. " You said you would not beat me, Coucy ; 
but your eyes look very like as if your fist itched to 
give the lie to your honour." 

"Nay, nay. Gallon," said De Coucy, striving by 
gentleness to get a moment of serious reason from him. 
" My own life, — the safety of the camp, — of Prince 
Arthur, — of our whole party may depend upon your 
answer. I have heaid you say that you are a Christian 
man, and kept your faith, even while a slave among the 
Saracens ; now answer me. Do you know for certain, 
that Jodelle has been absent, as you told your friend 
Hugo ? Speak the truth, upon your soul !" 

"Not upon my soul! — ^not upon my soul!" cried 
Gallon. " As to my having a soul, that is all a matter 
of taste and uncertainty; but what I said was true, 
upon my nose, which no one will deny, — Turk or 
Christian, fool or philosopher. On my nose, it was 
true, Coucy,— on my nosQ !" 
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**By heaven ! if this prove false; I w.ill put itoff !** 
cried the knight, frowning on him. 

*'^ Do so, do so ! beau sire," replied Gallon, grinning; 
** and when you have got it, God give you grace to 
wear it !" 

*' Now, Hugo de Barre !" cried the knight, as his 
squire returned with a quick pace. 

" As I hope for salvation, Sir Guy," cried Hugo, 
^^ there are not ten of the Cotereaux in the huts ! Those 
that are there are sleeping quietly enough, but all the 
rest are gone !" 

** Lord ! what a flash I** cried Gallon, as the lightning 
gleamed round about them, playing on the armour of 
De Coucy and his squire. 

" Ha, Hugo ! did you see nothing in that valley V* 
exclaimed the knight. 

<^ Lances, as I live!" answered the s<}uire. "We 
are betrayed to the English, sire !" 

" We may reach the town yet, and save the prince !" 
exclaimed the knight. — "Wake the vassals, and the 
Braban9ois that are left! The traitor thought them too 
true to be trusted : we will 4ihink them true, too. — ^Be 
quick, but silent ! Bid them not speak a word !" 

Each man started 4ip in his armour, as he was 
awoke ; for De Coucy had not permitted them to dis* 
arm during the siege ; and, being ranged in s^ence be* 
hind the knight, the small party that were left began to 
descend towards the town on foot, and unknowing what 
duty they were going upon. 

Between the castle and the hill on which De Ooucy 
had established his post was a small ravine, the entrance 
of which nearest the town exactly fronted the breach 
that he had formerly effected in the wall. In the bottoni 
ran a quick but shallow stream, which, brawling among 
some large stones; went on murmuring towards the 
castle, the ditch of which it supplied with water. 
Leading his men down into the hollow, the young 
knight took advantage of the stream, and by making 
his soldiers advance through the water, covered the 
clank of their armour with the noise of the rivulet 
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The most profound darkness hung upoD their way; but 
daring the four days they had heen there each man had 
become perfectly aequainted with the ground, so that 
they were advancing rapidly ; when suddenly a slight 
measured sound, like the march of armed men over 
soft tiurf,<;aused De Coiicy to halt. " Stop !" whispered 
he ; " they are between us and the walls. We shall 
have a fi^ash presently. Down behiiul the bushes, and 
we shall see !'• ' 

As he expected, it was not long before the lightning 
again blazed across, and showed them a strong body 
of infantry marching along in line between the spot 
where he stood and the walls. 

" Hugo," whispered the knight, " we must risk all. 
Hiey are surrounding the town; but the southern. gate 
must still be open. We must cut through them, and 
may still save the prince. Let each man remember 
his task is, to enter ^^he house, of the prdvdt, and carry 
Arthur Plantagenet out, whether he will or not, by the 
southern gate; A thousand marks of silver to the man 
who sets him in the streets of Paris ; — ^follow silently 
tUl I give the word." 

This was said like lightning, and leading onward 
with a quick but cautious step, De Coucy had advanced 
so far that he could hear the footfall of each armed 
man in the enemy's ranks, and the sustling of their 
dose-pressed files against each other, when the blaze 
of the lightning discovered his party also to those 
against whom they were advancing. It gleamed as 
brightly as if the flash had been actually between them, 
showing to De Coucy the corslets and pikes and grim 
£aiee8 of the English soldiers within twenty yards of 
where he stood ; while they suddenly perceived a body 
of armed men approaching towards them, whose num- 
bers the duration of the lightning was not sufficient to 
display. 

** A Coucy! a Coucy!" shouted the knight, giving the 
ngnai to advance, and rushing forward with that over- 
whelming impetuosity which always casts so much in 
fioroor of the attacking party. Unacquainted with the 



grousdy taken by suriHrise, uncertain U> whom, or to 
what they were opposed, the ,Norman and English 
soldiers for the moment gave way in confusion. Two 
went down in a moment before De Coucy^a sword ; a 
third attempted to grapple with him, but was dashed to 
the earth in an instant ; a fourth retired %hting towards 
the wall. 

De Coucy pressed upon him as a man whose all^ — 
honour, fortune, existence — is staked upon his. single 
arm. Hugo and his followers thronged afler, widening^ 
the breach he had hewn in the enemy's ranks. Hie 
s(^dier who fronted him struck wild, reeled, staggered 
under his blows, and stumbling over the ruins jof the 
fallen tower, was trodden under his feet* On rushed 
De Coucy towards the breach, seeing naught in the 
darkness, hearing naught in the tumult his quick and 
bloody passage had occasioned. 

But suddenly the bright blue lightning flashed once 
more across his path. — ^What was it he beheld ? The 
lion banner of England planted, in the breach, with a 
crowd of iron forms around it, and a forest of spears 
shining from beyond. 

" Back ! back, my lord !" cried Hugo : " the way is 
clear behind ;^— back to the hill, while we can pass !'' 

Back like lightning De Coucy trod his steps, but 
with a different order of march from what he had pur- 
sued in advancing. Every man of his train, went now 
before him; and though his passage had been but for 
an instant, and the confusion it had occasioned great, 
: yet the English, soldiers were now pressing in upon 
him on all sides, and hard was the task to clear him- 
self of their ranks. The darkness, however, favoured 
him, and his si;^rior knowledge of the ground ; and, 
hastening onward, contenting hmiself with striking only 
where his passage was opposed, he gradually fought 
his way out — ^foiled one or two that attempted to pursue 
him — -gained the hill, and, mounting it with the swift- 
ness of an arrow sped from the bow, he at length rallied 
his men in the midst of the little huts in which he had 
lodged his soldiers after the taking of the town* 
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" Haw,, haw ! beau sire ! Haw, haw !" cried G^allon 
the Fool, who had never stirred from the fire, although 
the heat was intense ; ''so you have come back again. 
— But I can tell you, that tf you like to go down the 
other way, you may have just as good a dish Of fight- 
ing ; for I saw, but now, the postern of the castle open, 
and a whole troop of spears wind down behind -us. — 
Haw, haw ! haw, haw !" 

'' Now for the last chance, Hugo V* cried the knight. 
" To horse, to horse !" 

Each man detached his beast from the spot where 
they stood ready, and sprang into the saddle, doubting 
not that their daring leader was about to attempt^ to l;ut 
hfs way through; but De Coucy had very difierent 
thoughts. 

*' There is the day breaking," cried he ; " we must 
be quick. In the confusion that must reign in the 
town the prince may escape, if we can but draw the 
Normans' attention hitherward. — Gallon, a fitting task 
for you ! Take some of those brands, and set fire to 
all the huts. Quick ! the day is rising !" 

" Haw, haw !" cried Gallon, delighted. — " Haw, 
haw !" and in an astonishingly short space of time he 
had contrived to communicate the flame to the greater 
part of the hovels, which, constructed principally of 
dry branches, were easily ignited. 

** Now !" cried De Coucy, " each man his horn to 
his lips ! and let him blow a flourish, as if he were 
saluting the royal standard." 

De Coucy himself set the example, and the long, 
loud, united notes rang far over the town. 

So fsCt as calling the attention of the English army 
below, the plan perfectly succeeded ; and, indeed, even 
made the greater part both of the knights and men-at- 
arms believe that Arthur was without the town. 

All eyes were turned now towards the little hiU, 
where, clearly defined in the red light of the burning 
huts, stood die small party of horsemen, hanging a 
dark black spot upon the very verge, backed by the 
blaze of the conflagration. They might easily be 
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mistaken for a group of knights ; and a little wood of 
birches some way behind looked not unlike a consider* 
able clump of spears. To such a point, indeed, was 
Lord Pembroke himself deceived, that he judged it fit 
to move a strong body of horse round to the right of 
the hill, thus hemming in the knight between the town 
and the castle. 

De Coucy saw the movement, and rejoiced in it. 
Nor did he move a step, as long as the fire of the huts 
continued to blaze ; wishing, as far as possible, to em- 
barrass the enemy by the singularity of his behaviour, 
in the faint hope that every additional cause of con-, 
fusion, joined to those which must always attend a nighv* 
attack, might in some degree facilitate the escape of 
the prince. 

The fire, however, expired, and the gray light of the 
morning was beginning to spread more and more over 
the scene, when De Coucy turned his ^ein, and, skirt- 
ing round the little birchwgod we have mentioned, at 
last endeavoured to force his way through the iron toils 
that were spread around him. To the right, as he 
wheeled round the wood, the early light showed the 
strong body of cavalry Lord Pembroke had thrown 
forward. On his left now lay the castle, and straight 
before him a body of archers that had issued from 
thence with the Earl of Salisbury and half a dozen 
knights at their head. De Coucy hesitated not a mo- 
ment, but laid his lance in the rest, and galloped forward 
to the attack of the latter at full speed. 

One of the knights rode out before the rest to meet 
him ; but went down, horse and man, before his spear, 
and rolled on the plain, with the iron of the lance 
broken ofiT deep in his breast. On spurred De Coucy, 
swinging his battle-axe over the head of a Norman 
who followed, when his horse, unfortunately, set his 
foot on the carcass of the fallen man — slipped— rfell 
irrecoverably, and the knight was hurled to the ground. 

He sprang on his feet, however, in a moment, and, 
catching the bridle of Lord Salisbury's horse, dashed 
the iron chamfron to atoms with his battle-axe, and 



hurled the animal reeling on his haonches. The Bill 
spurred up his charger. *' Yield I yield ! De Coucy T 
cried he ; — *'' Good treatment ! Fair ransom ! Wil- 
liam's friendship ! Yield you, or yo*i die !" 
' ** Never !" exclaimed De Coucy, turning i and at & 
single blow striking down a man on foot that pressed 
upon him behind ; — " never will I be John of England's 
prisoner !" 

*' Be Salisbury's ! — be William Longsword's !" — 
shouted the earl loudly, eager to save his noble foe 
fix>m the lances that were now bearing him down oa 
all sides. But De Coucy still raged like a lion in the 
toik ; and, alone 4n the midst of lus enemies, — for the 
ranks had closed round and cut him off even from the 
aid of his little band — ^he continued for many minutes 
to struggle with a host, displaying that fearful courage 
which gained him a name throughout all Europe. 

At length, however, while pressed upon in front by 
three lances, a powerful man-at-arms behind him raised 
above his head a mace, that would have felled Goliah. 
The knight turned his head ; but to parry it was im- 
possible ; for both his sword and shield arm were busy 
in defending himself from the spears of the enemy in 
front ; and he must have gone down before the blow 
like a felled ox, had not Lord Salisbury sprung to the 
ground, and interposed the shield which himg round his 
own neck, in a slanting direction between the tremens 
dous mace and De Coucy's helmet. Tfie blow, how- 
ever, fell ; and, though turned aside by William Long- 
sword's treble target, its descent drove the earl's arm 
down upon De Coucy 's head, and made them both 
stagger. 

" Salisbury, I yield me !" cried De Coucy, dropping 
his battle-axe ; " rescue or no rescue, generous enemy, 
I am thy true prisoner; and thereunto I give thee my 
faith. But as thou art a knight, and a noble^ yield me 
not to thy bad brother John. We know too well how 
he treats his prisoners." 

"Salisbury's honour for your surety, brave De 
Coucy !" replied the earl, clasping him in Ms mailed 
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arms, and giving a friendly shak€, as if in reproach 
for the long-protracted struggle he had maintained. 
*' By the Lord ! old friend, when you fought by my side 
in Palestine, you were but a whelp, where you are now 
a lion ! But know ye not yet, the town has, been in our 
hands thiiS hour, and my fair nephew Arthur taken in 
his bed, with all the wUd revellers of Poitou, as full 
of wine as leathern bottles I" 

" 4Jas ! I fear for the prince !" cried De Coucy, **in 
his bad uncle's hands." 

" Hush ! hush!" replied Salisbury. " John is my 
brother, though I be but a bastard. He has pledged 
his word, too, I hear, to treat his nephew nobly. So 
let us to the town, where we shall hear more. In the 
mean while, however, let me send to the Earl of Pem- 
broke ; for, by the manceuvres he is making, he seenus 
as ignorant of what has taken place in the town as you 
were. - Now let us on," 



CHAPTER Vr. 

Wb must change the scene once more, and return to 
the palace of Philip Augustus. The whirlwind of 
passion had passed by ; but the de^p pangs of disap- 
pointed expectation, with a long train of gloomy sus- 
picions and painful anticipations, swelled in the bosom 
of the monarch, like those heavy, sweeping billows 
which a storm leaves behind on the long-agitated sea. 

Philip Augustus slowly mounted the stairs, of the 
great keep of the castle, pausing at every two or three 
steps, as if even the attention necessary to raise his 
foot from the one grade to tlie other interrupted the deep 
current of his thoughts. So profound indeed were those 
thoughts, that he never even remarked the presence of 
Ouerin, till at length, at the very door of. the queen's 



apartments, tlie minister besought him to eolleet 
himself. 

*' Remember, sire," said the bishop, " that no point 
of the lady's conduct is reproachable ; and, for Heaven's 
sake ! yield not your noble mind to any fit- of passion 
that you may repent hereafter !" 

"Fear not, Guerin," Kiplied the king; "I am as 
cool as snow ;" and opening the door, he pushed aside 
the tapestry and entered. 

Agnes had heard the step, but it was so different 
from her husband's 'general pace, that she had not be- 
lieved it to be his. When she beheld him, however, a 
glow of bright, unspeakable joy, which in itself ihight 
have convinced the most suspicious, spread over her 
eounCenaace. 

Philip was not proof against it ; and as she sprang 
forward to meet him, he kissed her cheek, and pressed 
her in the wonted embrace. But there is naught so 
pertinacious on earth as suspicion. 'Tis the fiend's 
best, most persevering servant. Cast it from us with 
what force we will — crush it under what weight of 
reasoning we may, once bom in the human heart, it 
still rises on its invisible ladder, and squeezes its little 
drop of corroding poison into every cup we drink. 

The queen's women left the room, and Philip sat 
down by the embroidery-frame where Agnes had been 
working l)efore she went out He^till held her hand 
in his, as she stood beside him; but, fixing his eyes 
tqwn the embroidery, he was in a moment again lost 
4& painful thought, though his hand every now and then 
contracted on the small fingers they grasped, with a 
sort of habitual fondness. 

Agnes was surprised and pained at this unwonted 
mood ; and yet, she would not deem it coldness, or 
say one word that might irritate her husband's mind ; 
so that for long she left him to think in silence, seeing 
Aat something most agonizing must evidently have 
happened, so to absorb his ideas, even beside her. 

At length, however, without making a motion to 
wididraw her hand, she sunk slowly down upon h^ 



Idiees beside him; akid, gazing up in his faee^ she 
a^ed, " Do you not love me, Philip ?" in a low sweet 
^ne, that vibrated through his sotU to all the gentler 
and dearer (pelings of his heart. 

" Love you, Agnes !" cried he, throwing his arms 
round her beautiful form, and pressing kiss upon kiss 
on her lips — ^'* love you ! Oh God I how deeply !" He 
gased on her face for a moment or two, with one of 
those long, straining, wistful glances that we some- 
times giv>e to the dead ; then« starting up^ he paced the 
room for several minutes, murmuring some mdistinct 
words to himself, till at length his steps grew slower 
again, his lips ceased to move, aikl he oace more fell 
into deep meditidicHi. 

Agnes rose, and, advancmg towards him, laid her 
hand affecUonately upon his arm. *^Calm yourself, 
Philip. Come and sit down again ; and tell jBur 
Agnes what has disturbed you. Calm yourself, be- 
loved! Oh, calm yourself !" 

^' Calm, madam T' said the king, turning toward» her 
with an air of cold abstraction* ^ How would you 
have me calm T 

A^es let her hand drop from his arm ; and, return- 
ing to her sett, she bent her head down 2|nd wi^t 
silently. 

Philip took anoth^ turn in the ehamber*. during 
which he twice turned his eyes upon the figure of his 
infe-— then advaneed towards h^, and leaning dowB, 
east his arm over her ne^ ^^ Weep not, dear Agnes i" 
he said, — ^ weep not ; I have many thkgs to agitate 
and distress me. You must bear with me, and kl my 
hwnour have its vay." 

Agnes looked Qp» and kissod Ae lips that spoke io 
heF« through her tesam* She asked no questions, how- 
ever, lest ahe mi|^ recall whatever was painful to hsr 
husband's nund. PhUip too glanced not for a moment 
towards the real cause of his agitation. There was 
flomedung so pure, so tender, so beautiful in the. whole 
oonduet and demeanour of his wif&--Hio fiiU of the 
«anse ndBSMAioii towstrds him thai he lek tovafds 



so mmiixed with the least touch of that constralat that 
might make her love doubted, that his suspicions stood 
reproved, and though they rankled still, he dared not 
own them. • 

** Can it be only a feehng of cold duty binds her to 
me thus?'' he asked himself; ''she cited naught else 
to support her resolution of not flying with that pale 
seducer D'Auvergne ; and yet, see how she strives for 
my affection ! how she seems to fix her whole hopes 
upon it ! — ^how to see it shaken agitates her !" 

The fiend had his answer ready. It might be pride, 
— ^the fear of sinking from the queen of a great king- 
dom, back into the daughter of a petty prince. It might 
be vanity — ^which would be painfully wrung to leaiie 
splendour, and riches, and admiration of a world, to 
become — ^what? — ^what had been, the wife of a great 
king — a lonely, unnoticed outcast from her once huS" 
haf^s kingdom. Still, he thought it was impossible. 
She had never loved splendour ; — she had never sought* 
admiration. Her delights h)ad been with him alone, in 
sports and amusements that might be tasted with any 
one beloved, even in the lowest station.. It was im- 
possible ;-*^and yet it rankled. He felt he wronged 
ber. He was ashamed of it ; — and yet those thoughts 
rankled! Memory too dwelt with painful accuracy 
upon those words he had overheard, — notwithstanding 
her ovon feelings she would not quit him !- — and imagina- 
tion, with more skill than the best sophist of the court 
of Crcesus, drew therefrom matter to basis a thousand 
painful doubts. 

As thus he thought, he cast himself again into the 
«eat before the frame ; and his mind being well pre- 
pared for every bitter and sorrowful idea, he gave him- 
self up to the gloomy train of fancies that pressed on 
him on every side :---the revolt of his barons — ^the dis- 
affection of his allies — ^the falling off of his friends — 
the exhaustion of his finances — and last, not least,* that 
dreadfiil interdict, that cut his kingdom off from the 
Christian worid, and made it like a lazar-house. He 
msolved all the horrible proofs of the papal power that 



ke had seen on his way — ^the young, the old, olkiging 
' to his stirrup and praying relief, — the dead, the dying, 
exposed by the roadside to catch his eye — ^the gloomy 
silence of the cities and the fields — the deathlike void 
of all accustomed sounds, that sj»read around his path 
wherever he turned — ^he thought over them all ; and, 
as he thought, he almost unconsciously took up the 
chalk wherewith Agnes had been tracing the figures 
on her embroidery, and slowly scrawled upon the edge 
of the frame, ** Interdict ! Interdict /" 

She had watched his motions as a motner watches 
those of h^ sick child ; but, when she read the letters 
he had written, a faint cry broke from her lips, and 
she became deadly pale. The conviction thai Philip's 
resolution was shaken by the thunders of the Roman 
charch took Ml possession of her mind, and she saw 
that the moment was arrived for her to make her own 
f>eace the sacrifice for his. She felt her fate sealed, — 
she felt her heart broken ; and though . she had often, 
often contemplated the chances of such a moment, how 
trifling, how weak had been the very worst dreams of 
her imagination to the agony of the reality t 

She repressed the cry, however, already half-uttered; 
and rising from her seat with her determination fixe4 
and her mind made up to the worst evil that fate could 
inflict, she kneeled down at the king's feet, and, raising 
her eyes to his, **My lord," she said, ''the time is 
come for making you a request that I am sure you will 
not refuse. Your own repose, your kingdom's welfare^ 
and the church's peace require — all and each— r-that 
you should consent to part from one who has been too 
long an object of painful contest. Till I thought that 
the opinion of your prelates and your peers had gained 
over your will to such a separation, I never dared, my 
noble lord, even to tliink thereof; but now you are 
doubtless convinced that it must be so,; and all I have 
to beg is, that you would give me sufficient guard and 
escorty^to conduct me safely to my father's arms ; and 
that you would sometimes think with tenderness irf 
ana who has loved you welL^' 
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Agnes spoke as calmly as if she had asked some 
simple boon. Her voice was low but clear ; and the* 
only thing that could betray agitation was the excessive 
rapidity of her utterance, seeming as if she doubted her 
own powers to bring her request to an end. 

Philip gazed upon her with a glance of agony and 
6urprise, that were painful even to behold. His cheek 
was as pale as death ; but his brow was flushed and 
red ; and as she proceeded, the drops of agony stood 
upon his temples. When she had done, he strove to 
speak, but no voice answered his will ; and after gasp- 
ing as for breath, he started up, exclaimed, with 
great effort, " Oh, Agnes !*' and darted out of the 
chamber. 

At ten paces' distance from the door stood Guerin, as 
if in expectation of the king's return. Philip caught him 
by the arm, and, scarcely conscious of what he did, 
pointed wildly with the other hand to the door of the 
queen's apartments. 

"Good God! my lord," cried the minister, well 
knowing the violent nature of his master's passion. 
" In Heaven's name ! what have you done ?" 

" Done ! done !" cried the monarch. " Done ! She 
loves me not, Guerin ! She seeks to quit me. She 
lovea me not,- 1 say ! She loves me not ! I, that would 
have sacrificed my soul for her ! I, that would have 
abjured the cross — embraced the crescent — desolated 
Europe— died myself, for her. She seeks to leave me ! 
Oh, madness and fury !" and, clenching his hands, he 
stamped with his armed heel upon the ground, till the 
vaulted roofs of the keep echoed and re-echoed to the 
sound. 

" Oh ! my lord ! be calm, in Heaven's name !" cried 
Guerin. ^ " Speak not such wild and daring words ! 
Remember, though you be a king, there is a King still 
higher ; who perhaps even now chastens you for resist- 
ing his high will." 

"Away!" cried the king. "School not me. Sir 
Bishop ! I tell thee, there is worse hell here than if 
there had never been heaven ;" and he struck his hand 
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v^n his mailed breast widi fiiiy, indeed almost ap- 
proaching to insanity. — ** Oh, Guerin, jGruerin !" he cried 
again, after a moment's pause, '' she would leave me ! 
Did you hear ? She would leave me l" 

^ Let me beseech you, sire," said the minister once 
more, ** compose yourself; and, as a wise and good 
prince, let the discomfort and misery that Heaven has 
sent to yourself, at least be turned to your people's 
good ; and b}'' so doing, be sure that you will merit of 
Heaven some consolation." 

^ Consolation !" said the monarch, mournfully. " Oh, 
my friend, what consolation can i have ? She loves 
me not, Guerin ! She seeks to quit me ! What con- 
solation can I have under that ?" 

'' At least, the consolation, sire, of relieving and re- 
storing happiness to your distressed people,*^ answered 
the minister. ^^The queen herself seeks to quit you, 
sire. The queen herself prays you to yield to the 
authority of the church. After that, you will surely 
never think of detaining her against her will. It would 
be an impious rebellion against a special manifestation 
of Heaven^s commands ; for sure I am, that nothing but. 
the express conviction that it is God's will would have 
induced the- princess to express such a desire as you 
have vaguely mentioned." 

*'Do you think so, Guerin?" demanded Philip, 
musing — '^ do you think so ? But no, no ! She would 
never quit me if she loved me !" 

** Her love for you, my lord, may be suspended by 
the will of Heaven," replied the minister ; " for surely 
she never showed want of love towards you till now. 
Yield, then, my lord, to the will of the Most High,. 
Let the queen depart; and, indeed, by so doing I believe 
that even your own fondest hopes may be gratified. 
Our holy father the pope, you know, would not even 
hear the question of divorce tried, till you should show 
your obedience to the church by separating from the 
queen. When you have done so, he has pledged him- 
self to examine in the true apostolic spirit ; and doubt- 
less, he will come to the same decision as your bishops 
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of France had done before. Free from all dM, f&m 
may then recall thfe queen — " 

« But her love !" interrupted Philip, — ^* can I ever 
recall her love ?" 

•» If it be by the will of Heaven," replied Guerin, 
" that she seeks to leave you, her love for you, my lord, 
will not be lost, but increased a thousand-fold when 
Heaven's blessing sanctions it : and the pope — " 

" Curses upon his head !"' thundered Philip, bursting 
forth into a new phrensy of passion, — ^* may pride and 
ambition be a curse on him and his successors for ever ! 
May they grasp at the power of others, till they lose 
their own ! May nation after nation cast off their sway I 
and itch of dominion with impotence of means be their 
damnation for ever ? Now I have given him back his 
curse — say, what of him t" 

** Nothing, my lord,'* replied Gnerin ; " but that the 
only means to make him consent to your union with the 
princess is to part with her for a lime. — Oh, my* lord! 
if you have not already consented, consent, I beseech 
you : she prays it herself. Do not refuse her — ^your 
kingdom requires it ; have compassion upon it. Your 
own honour is implicated ; for your barons rebel, and 
you never can chastise them while the whole realm is 
bound to their cause by the strong bond of Itiutaal 
distress." ^ 

" Chastise them !" said Philip, thoughtfully, pausing 
on the ideas the minister had suggested. Then sud- 
denly he turned to Guerin with his brow knit, and his 
cheek flushed, as if with the struggle of some new 
resolution. " Be it so, Guerin !" cried he, — *' be it so ! 
The interdict shall be raised — I will take them, one by 
one — -I will cut them into chaff, and scatter them to the 
wind — I will be King of France, indeed ! and if in the 
mean while this proud prelate yields me my wife — ^my 
own beloved wife — why, well ; but if he daree then 
refuse his sanction, when I have bowed my rebeOious 
subjects, his seat is but a frail one ; for I wUl mareh on 
Rome, and hurl him from his chair, and send him forth 
to tread the sands of Palestine. — But stay, Gnerin* 
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lliiiik you, that on examination he will tonfirm th# 
bishops' decree, if 1 yield for the time V* 

'*I trust he will, my lord," replied the minister.-— 
'*May I tell the queen you grant her request f he 
added, eager to urge Philip's indecision into the irreTO* 
cable. 

" Yes !" said the monarch, " yes ! — Yet stay, GueriOf 
— stay !" and he fell into thought again ; when suddenly 
some one mounting the steps like lightning approached 
the little vestibule where they stood. *' Ha ! have you 
taken the Count d'Auvergne ?" cried the king, seeing 
one of his sergeants-of-arms — ^his eyes flashing at the 
same time with all their former fury. 

" No, my lord," replied the man : " he has not yet 
been heard of; but a messenger, in breathless haste 
from the Bishop of Tours, brings you this packet, sire* 
He says Prince Arthur is taken," added the sergeant. 

" Avert it. Heaven !" exclaimed Philip, tearing open 
the despatch. *' Too true ! too true !" he added, **and 
the people of Poitou in ^revolt ! laying the misfortune to 
our door, for resisting the interdict. — Oh, Guerin ! it 
must be done — it must be done ! The interdict must 
be raised, or all is lost. — Begone, fellow ; leave us I" 
he exclaimed, turning to the sergeant, who tarried for 
no second command. Then, pacing up and down for 
an instant with his eyes bent on the ground, the king 
repeated more than once, '^She seeks to leave me! 
she spoke of it as calmly as a hermit tells his beads. — 
She loves me not ! — Too true, she loves me not !" 

« May I announce your will in this respect, my lord V 
demanded Guerin, as the king paused and pondered 
bitterly over all that had passed. 

^* Ask me not, good friend! — ask me not!" replied 
the king, turning away his head, as if to avoid facing 
the act to which his minister urged him. ^ Ask me 
not. — ^Do what thou wilt ; Ihere is my signet, — nee it 
-wisely; but tear not my heart, by asking coitmiands I 
eannot utter." 

Thus speaking, the king drew his private seal frmii 
bis finger, and placing it in OuenaVhaad, turned away; 

Vol. II.— D 
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and, with a quick but irregular step, descended the 
staircase, passed through the gardens, and issuing out 
by the postern gate, plunged into the very heart of the 
forest. . ' t 

Guerin paused to collect his thoughts, scarcely believ- 
ing the victory that had been obtained ; so little had he 
expected it in the morning. He then approached the 
. door of the queen's apartments, and knocked gently 
for admittance. At first it passed unnoticed, but on 
repeating it somewhat louder, one of Agnes's women 
presented herself, with a face of ashy paleness, 'whjle 
another looked over her shoulder. 

*' Enter, my lord bishop, enter !" said the second in 
a low voice. ** Thank God, you are come ! We 
know not what has so struck the queen ; but she is very 
ill. She speaks not ; she raises not her head ; and yet 
by her soobing 'tis clear she has not fainted. See 
where she lies I" 

Guerin entered. From Philip's account, he had 
thought to find the queen with a mind composed and 
made up to her fortunes ; but a sadly different scene 
presented itself. Agnes had. apparently, the moment 
her husband had left her, caught down the crucifix 
from a little moveable oratory which stood in the room, 
and throwing herself on her knees before one of the " 
seats, had been seeking consolation in prayer. The 
emotions which crossed her address to Heaven may 
easily be conceived; and so powerfully had they 
worked, that, overcoming all other thoughts, they 
seemed to have swept hope and trust, even in the 
Almighty, away before them, and dashed the unhappy 
girl te the ground like a stricken flower. Her heaid 
and whole person had fallen forward on the cushion of 
the seat before which she had been kneeling. Iter 
face was resting partly on her hands, and partly on 
the cross, which they clasped, and which was deluged 
with her tears ; while a succession of short convulsive 
sobs w as all that announced her to be among the living. 

"Has she not spoken since the king left her!" 
demanded Guerin, both alarmed and shocked. 
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** Not a word, sir," replied her principal attendant. 
•*We heard her move once, after the king's voice 
ceased ; and then came a dead silence : scwe ventured 
to come in, lest she should have fallen into one of those 
swoons which have afflicted her ever since the tourna- 
ment of the Champeaux. We have striven to raise 
her, and to draw some word from her ; but she lies 
there, and sobs, and answers nothing." 

" Send for Rigord the leech," said Guerin ; " I saw 
him in the hall ;" and then approaching Agnes, with a 
heart deeply touched with the sorrow he beheld, 
♦* Grieve not so, lady," he said, in a kindly voice ; " I 
trust that this will not 'be so- heavy a burden as you 
think : I doubt not — ^indeed I doubt not, that a short 
separation from your royal husband will be all that you 
will have to bear. The king having once, by your 
good counsel, submitted his cause, to the trial of the 
holy church, our good father the pope will doubtless 
judge mildly, and soon restore to him the treasure he 
has lost. Bear up then, sweet lady, bear up ! and be 
sure that wherever you go, the blessings of a whole 
nation, which your self-devotion has saved from civil 
war and misery of every kind, will follow your foot- 
steps, and smooth y<mr way." 

It was impossible to say whether Agnes heard him 
or not ; but the words of comfort which the good bishop 
proffered produced no effect. She remained with her 
face still leaning on the cross, and a 'quick succession 
of convulsive sobs was her^ only reply. Guerin saw 
that all further attempt to communicate with her in any 
way would be vain for the time ; and he only waited 
the arrival of the leech to leave the apartment. 

Rigord, who acted both as physician and historian 
to Philip Augustus, instantly followed the queen's 
attendant, who had been despatched to seek Mm ; and, 
after having received a promise from him to bring intel- 
ligence of the queen's real state, the minister retired to 
his own chamber, and hastened to render Philip's resolu- 
tion irrevocable, by writing that letter of submission to the 
holy see, which speedily raised the interdict from France. 

D2 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Black and gloomy silence reigned through the whole 
ehfttean of Gompiegoe, during the two days that fol- 
lowed the queen's determination to depart. All Philip's 
military operations were neglected — all the affairs of 
his immediate government were forgotten, and his hours 
passed in wandering alone in the forest, or in pacing 
his chamber with agitated and uncertain steps. 

The thoughts and feelings that filled those hours, 
however, though all painful, were of a mixed and 
irregular character. Sometimes it was the indignant 
swelling of a proud and imperious heart against the 
usurped power that snatched from it its brightest hopes. 
{Sometimes it was the thriUmg agony of parting from 
all he loved. Sometimes it was the burning thirst for 
vengeance, both on the head of him who had caused 
the misery, and of those who, by their falling off in time 
of need, had left him to bear it alone ; and sometimes 
it was the shadowy doubts and suspicions of awakened 
jealousy, throwing all into darkness and gloom. Still, 
however, the deep, the passionate love remained ; sbd 
to it clung the faint hope of rewinning the treasure he 
sacrificed for a time. 

Thus, as he strode along the paths of the forest, 
with his arms crossed upon his broad chest, he sketched 
out the stem but vast plan of crushing his rebellious 
banms piecemeal, as soon as ever the interdict — 4hat 
fatal bond of union among them: — should be broken. 
He carried his glance, too, still further into the future ; 
and saw many a rising coalition against him in Europe, 
fomented and supported by the church of Rome ; and, 
firm in his own vigorous talent, it was with a sort of 
joy that he contemplated their comings as the meaHS 
whereby he would avenge the indignity he had suffered 
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from the Roman see, crush )iis enemies, punish his 
disobedient vassals, and, extending his dominion to the 
indnite of hope, would hold Agnes once more to his 
heart, and dare the whole world to snatch her thence 
again* 

Such were the thoughts of Philip Augustus, so 
mingled of many passions — ambition-^love — revenge. 
Each in its turn using as its servant a great and pow- 
erful mind, and all bringing about — ^for with such op- 
posite agents does Heaven still work its high will — all 
bringing about great changes to the world at large ; 
revolutipns in thoughts, in feelings, and in manners ; the 
fall of systems, and the advance of the human mind. 

Were we of those who love to view agony with a 
.microscope, we would try equally to display the feel- 
ings of Agnes de Meranie ; while,^with crushed joys, 
blighted hopes, and a broken heart, she prepared for 
the jouniey that was to separate her for ever from him 
she loved best on earth. 

It would he too painful a picture, however, either to 
draw or to examine. Suffice it then, that, recovered from 
the sort of stupor into which she had fallen after the 
efforts which had been called forth by Philip^s presence, 
she sat in calm .dejected silence ; while her women, in- 
formed of her decision, made the necessary arrange- 
ments for her departure. If she spoke at all, it was 
but to direct care to be taken of each particular object, 
which might recall to her afterward the few bright 
hours she had so deeply enjoyed. 'Twas now an orna- 
ment, — ^'twas now some piece of her dress, either given 
her by her husband, or worn on some day of peculiar 
happiness, which called her notice ; and, as a traveller, 
forced to leave some bright land, that he may never 
see again, carries away with him a thousand views 
and charts, to aid remembrance in after-years, poor 
Agnes was anxious to secure alone, all that could 
lead memory back to the joys that she was quitting for 
ever. To each little trinket there was some memory 
affixed; and to her. heart they were relics as holy as 
ever lay upon shrine or altar. 
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It was on the second morning after her resokition 
had been taken, and, with a sad h^ste, springing from 
the consciousness of failing powers, she was harrying 
on her preparations, when she was informed that the 
chancellor Guerin desired a few minutes^ audience. 
She would fain have shrunk from it ; for, though she 
revered the minister for his undoubted integrity, and 
his devotion to her husband, yet it had so happened 
that Guerin had almost always been Called on to speak 
with her, for the purpose of communicating some 
painfiil news or urging some bitter duty. The impress 
sion he had left on her mind, therefore, was avght but 
pleasant; and, though she esteemed him much, she 
loved not his society. She was of toe gentle a nature, 
however, to permit a feeling so painful to its object te 
be seen for a moment, even now that the minister^ 
good word or bad could serve her nothing ; and she 
desired him to be admitted immediately. 

The havoc that a few hours had worked on a face 
which was once tlie perfecticm of earthly beauty struck 
even the minister, unobservant as he was in generals of 
things so foreign to his calling. As he Remarked it, he 
made a sudden pause in his advance ; and, looking up 
with a faint smile, more sad, more melancholy, than 
even tears, Agnes shook her head, saying mildly, as a 
comment on his surprise : — 

'' It cannot be, Lord Bishop, that any one should 
suffer as I have suf&red, and not let the traces shine 
out. But you are welcome, my lord. How fares it 
with my noble lord — my husband the king. He h^ 
not come to me since yester-morning ; and yet, me- 
ihinks, we might have better borne these wretched twb 
days together than apart. We might have fortified 
each other's resolution with strong words. We might 
have shown each other, that what it was tight to do, it 
was right to do firmly." 

♦* The king, madam," replied Guerin, « has scarcely 
been in a state to see any one. I have been thriee 
refused admittance, though my plea was urgent business 
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of the state. He has been totally alone, till within th9 
last few minutes.'' 

" Poor Philip !*• exclaimed Agnes, the tears, in spite 
of every effort, swelling in her eyes, and rolling over 
her fair pale cheek. '' Poor Philip ! And did he think 
ids Agnes would have tried to shake the resolution 
which cost him such pangs to maintain? Oh, noi 
She would have aided him to fix it, and to bear it.** 

* He feared not your constancy, lady," replied tho 
Bishop of Senlis. ^^ He feared his own. I have heard 
that fortitude is a woman's virtue ; and, in truth, I now 
believe it. But I must do my errand; for, in faith, 
lady, I cannot see you weep:" — ^and the good minister 
wiped a bright drop from his own clear, cold eye. 
^ Having at last seen the king," he proceeded, *' he has 
commanded me to take strict care that aH the attendants 
you please to name should accompany you ; .that your 
household expenses should be charged upon his do* 
mains, as that of the Queen of France ; and having, 
fmn all things, good hope that the pope, satisfied with 
this submission^ to his authority, will proceed imme- 
diately to verify the divorce pronounced by the bishopsi 
80 that your separation^may be short — ^" 

"Hal what?" exclaimed Agnes, starting up, an4 
catching the bishop's arm with both her hsmds, while 
she gazed in his face with a look of thunderstruck, 
incredulous astonishment. " What is it you say I Is 
there a chance — is there a hope — is there a possibility 
that I may see him again — that I may clasp his hand-^ 
that I may rest on his bosom once more ? God ! O 
God ! blessed be thy holy name !" and falling on her 
knees, she turned her beautiful eyes to heaven ; while, 
clasping her fair hands, and raismg them also, trembling 
with emotion, towards the sky, her lips moved silently, 
but rapidly, in grateful enthusiastic thanksgiving. 

"But, oh!" she cried, starting up, and fixing her 
eager glance npon the minister, " as you are a church- 
man, as you are a knight, as ydu are a man ! do not 
deceive me ! Is there a hope ? — ^is there even a remote 
hope ? Does Philip think there is a hope ?" 
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"It appears to me, lady," replied the minister, — 
«* and for no earthly consideration would I deceive you, 
—that there is every cause to hope. Our holy father 
the pope would not take the matter of the king's 
divorce even into consideration, till the monarch sub* 
mittedto the decision of the church of Rome, which, 
he declared, was alone competent to decide upon the 
question,- — a right which the bishops of France, he 
8aid, had arrogated unjustly to themselves." - 

' ♦♦And did he," exclaimed Agnes solemnly, — ^^ did he 
cast his curse upon this whole country- — spread misery, 
desolation, and sorrow over the nation — stir up civil 
war and rebellion, and tear two hearts asundet, that 
loved each other so devotedly, for the empty right to 
judge a cause that had. been already judged, and do 
away a sentence which he knew not whether it was 
ri^t or wrong? — and is this jkhe representative of 
Christ's apostle ?" 

«* 'Tis even as you say, lady, I am afraid," replied 
the minister. " But even suppose his conduct to pro- 
ceed from pride and arrogance, which. Heaven forbid 
that I should insinuate ! — our hope would be but 
strengthened by such an opinion. For, contented with 
having* established his right and enforced his will, he 
will of course commission a council to inquire into the 
cause, and decide according to their good judgment. 
What that decision will be is only known on high ; but 
as mauy prelates of France will of course sit in that 
council, it is not likely that they will consent to reverse 
their own judgment." 

fe "And what thinks the king?" demanded Agnes 
thoughtfully. 

"No stronger proof, lady, can be given, that he 
thinks as I dor" replied Guerin, "than his determination 
that you should never be far from him ; so that, as soon 
as the papal decision shall be announced in his favour, 
he may fly to reunite himself to her he will ever look 
upon as his lawful wife. He begs, madam, that you 
would name that royal chateau which you would desire 
for your residence — ^" 
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*« Then I am not to quit France T cried Agnes^ hop« 
and joy once more beaming up in her eyes. " 1 am 
not to put wide, foreign lands between us, and the 
journey of many a weary day ! Oh! 'tis too much! 
^tis too much !" and sinking back into the chair where 
she had been sitting before the minister's entrance, she 
covered her eyes with her hands, and let the struggle 
between joy and sorrow flow gently away in tears. 

Guerin made a movement as if to withdraw ; but th6 
queen raised her hand, and stopped him. ** Stay, my 
lord bishop, — stay !" she said. " These are tears, such 
as i have not shed for long ; and there is in them a 
balmy quality that will sooth many of the wounds in 
my heart. Before you go, I must render some reply 
to my dear lord's message. Tell him — as my whole 
joy in life has been to be with him, so, my only earthly 
hope is to rejoin him soon. Thank him for all the 
blessed comfort he has sent me by your lips ; and say 
to him, that it has snatched his Agnes .from the brink 
of despair. Say, moreover, that I would fain, faip see 
him, if it will > not pain him too deeply, before I take 
my departure from the halls where I have known^ so 
much happiness. But bid him not, on that account, to 
give his heart one pang to solace mine. — And now, 
my lord, I will choose my residence. — Let iae see. 1 
will not say Compiegne ; for, though I love it well, and 
have here many a dear memory, yet I know Philip 
loves it too; and I would that he should often inhabit 
some place that is full of remembrances of me. But 
there is a castle on the woody hill above Mantes where 
once in the earliest days of our marriage we spent a 
pleasant month. It shall be my widow's portion, till I 
see my lord again. Oh I why, why, why must we 
part at all ? — ^But, no !" she added, more firmly, " it is 
doubtless right that it should be so : and if we may 
thus buy for our fate the blessed certainty of never 
parting again, I will not think — ^I will try not to think 
—the price too dear." 

^'Perhaps, madam, if I might venture to advise/* 
said the minister, ^' the interview you desire with tht 

D3 
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king would take place the last thing before your de- 
parture." 

Agnes drooped her head. — ^'•My departure!" said 
she mournfully. ^'True! 'twill be but one pain for 
all. I have ordered my departure for this evening, be- 
cause I thought that the sooner I were gone, the sooner 
would the pain be over for Philip ; but oh, lord bishop, 
you know not what it is to take such a resolution of 
departure — to cut short, even by one brief minute, that 
fond lingering with which we cling to all the loved Ob- 
jects that have surrounded us in happiness. But it is 
right to do it, and it shall be done : my litter shall be 
here an hour before supper ; what guards you and the 
king think necessary to escort me, I will beg you to 
command at the hour of three. But I hope, she 
added, in an almost imploring tone, — ^''I hope I shall 
see my husband before I go ?" 

*' Doubt it not, madam," said Guerin ; " I have but 
to express your desire. Could I but serve you 
farther?" 

" In nothing, my good lord," replied the queen ; 
*' but in watching over the king like a father. Sooth 
his rufHed mood ; calni his hurt mind ; teach him not 
to forget Agnes, but to bear her absence with more 
fortitude than she can bear his. — And now, my lord," 
she added, wiping the tears once more from her eyes, 
I will go and pray, against that dreadful hour. I have 
need of help, but Heaven will give it me ; and if ever 
woman's heart broke in silence, it shall be mine this 
night." 

Guerin took his leave and withdrew ; and, proceed- 
ing to the cabinet of Philip Augustus, gave him such 
an account of his conversation with the queen, as he 
thought might sooth and console him, without shaking 
his resolution of parting from her, at least for a time. 
Philip listened, at first, in gloomy silence ; but, as every 
now and then, through the dry account given by his 
plain minister, shone out some touch of the deep affec- 
tion borne him by his wife, a shade passed away from 
bis brow, and he would exclaim, '* Ha ! sai4 she so ? 
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—-Angel !-^0h, Gaerm, she is an angel !** Then 
staniag up, struck by some sudden impulse, he paced 
the room with hasty and irregular steps, 

•* A villain I" cried he at length, — ^" a villain ! — ^Thi- 
balt d*Auvergne, beware thy head ! — ^By the blessed 
rood ! Guerin, if I lay my hands upon him, I will cut 
his false heart from his mischief-devising breast ! 
Fiend ! fiend ! to strive to rob me of an angel's love 
like that ! He has fled me, Guerin ! — ^he has fled me for 
the time. You have doubtless heard, within five min- 
utes, he and his train had left the town behind him. 
'Twas the consciousness of villany drove him to flight. 
But I will find him ! if I seek him in the heart of 
Africa ! The world shall not hold us two." 

Guerin strove to calm the mind of the king, but it 
was in vain; and till the hour approached for the de- 
parture of Agnes from the castle, Philip spent the time 
either in breathing vows of vengeance against his ad- 
versaries, or in pacing up and down, and thinking, with 
a wrung and agonized heart, over the dreadful moment 
before him. At length he could bear it no longer ; 
and, throwing open the door of his cabinet, he walked 
hastily towards the queen's apartments. Guerin fol- 
lowed for a few paces, knowing that the critical mo- 
ment was arrived when France was to be saved or 
lost — doubting the resolution of both Agnes and Philip, 
and himself uncertain how to act. 

But before Philip had passed through the corridor, 
he tume4 to the minister, and, holding up his hand, 
with an air of stern majesty he said, ** Alone, Guerin ! 
I must be alone ! At three, warn me !" and he pursued 
his way to the queen's apartment 

The next hour we must pass over in silence ; for 
no Qne was witness to a scene that required almost , 
more than mortsil fortitude to support. At three the. 
queen's litter was in the castle-court, the sergeants of 
arms mounted to attend her, and the horses of her 
ladies held ready to set out. With a heart beating 
with stronger emotions than had ever agitated it in the 
face of adverse hosts, Guerin approached the apart- 
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ments of Agnes de Meranie. He opened tke door, bnt 
paused without pushing aside the tapestiy, saying, 
" My lord !" 

^ Come in,** replied Philip, in a voice of thunder ; 
and Guerin, entering, beheld him standing in the midst 
of the floor with Agnes clinging to him, fair, frail, and 
famt, with her arms twined round his powerful frame, 
like the ivy clinging round some tall oak agitated by a 
storm. The king's face was heated, his eyes were 
red, and the veins of his temples were swelled almost 
to bursting. " She shall not go !" cried he, as Guerin 
entered, in a voice both raised and shaken by tl^e 
extremity of his feelings, — ^'* By the Lord of Heaven ! 
she shall hot go !*^ 

There was energy in his tone, almost to madness; 
and Guerin stood silent, seeing all that he had laboured 
to bring about swept away in that moment. But Agnes 
slowly withdrew her arms from the king, raised her 
weeping face from his bosom, clasped her hands to- 
gether, and gazed on him for a moment with a glance 
of deep and agonized feeling, — ^then said, in low but 
resolute voice, " Philip, it must be done ! Farewell, 
beloved ! Farewell !" and, running forward towards the 
door, she took the arm of one of her women to support 
her from the chamber. 

Before she could go, however, Philip caught her 
again in his arms, and pressed kiss after Kiss upon her 
lips and cheek. " Help me ! help me !" said Agnes, 
and two of her women, gently disengaging her from the 
king's embrace, half-bore, half-carried her down the 
stairs, and, raising her into the litter, drew its cur- 
tains round, and veiled her farther sorrows frond ali 
other eyes. 

When she was gone, Philip stood for a moment 
gazing, as it were, on vacancy ,^-twice raised his hand 
to his head, — made a step or two towards the door-c- 
reeled — staggered — and fell heavily on the floor, with 
the blood gushing from his mouth and nostrils. 
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CHAPTER Vra. 

Thb €k>unt d'Auvergne left Agnes de Meranie with 
his mind stretched to £e highest point of excitement. 
For months and months he had been dwelling on the 
thoughts oi that one moment. In the midst of other 
scenes and circumstances his soul had been abstracted 
and busy with the anticipations of that hour. His 
whole powers and energies had been wrought up to 
bear it firmly and calmly. And now he had accom- 
plished his task. It was done ! he had seen, he had 
met the object of his young, deep, all-absorbing affec- 
tion — the object of all his regrets, the undesigning cause 
of all his misery, — ^he had seen her the wife ot another, 
— ^he had seen her in sorrow and distress, — ^he had 
helped even to tear her heart by pressing on her a 
separation from the man she loved. He had marked 
every touch of her strong affection for Philip. He had 
felt every cold and chilling word she had addressed to 
himself, and yet he had borne it calmly, — ^firmly, at 
least. Like the Indian savage, he had endured the 
fire and the torture without a sign of suffering ; but 
still the fire and the torture h^d done their work upon 
his corporeal frame. 

The words in the letter presented to him by De 
Coucy's page swam dizzily before his eyes, without 
conveying their defined meaning to his senses. He 
saw that it was some new pang, — he saw that it was 
some fresh misfortune; but Reason reeled upon her 
throne, and he could not sufficiently &x. his mind to 
gather what was the precise nature of the tidings he 
received. He bade the page follow, however, in a 
hurried and confused tone, and passed rapidly on 
through the castle-hall into the town, and to the lodging 
where he iiad left his retainers. His horse stood 
saddled in the court, and all seemed prepared for 
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departure; and without well knowing why, but with 
the mere indistinct desire of flying from the sorrows 
that pursued him, he mounted his horse and turned 
him to the road. 

" Shall we follow, my lord ?" demanded his squire, 
running at his bridle as he rode forward. 

*' Ha ? — Yes ! — Follow !" replied the count; and 
galloped on with the letter the page had given him still 
in his hand. He rode on with the swiftness of the 
wind; whenever his horse made the least pause, urging 
him forward with the spur, as if a moment's cessation 
of his rapid pace gave him up again to the dark and 
gloomy thoughts that pursued hun like fierce and 
winged fiends. 

' l^till his long habit of commanding his feelings 
struggled for its ancient power. He felt that his mind 
was overcome, and he strove to raise it up again. He 
endeavoured to recall his stoical firmness ; he tried to 
reason upon his own weakness; but the object to which 
he had bent all his thoughts was accomphshed, — ^the 
motive for his endurance was over, his firmness was 
gone, and reason hovered vaguely round each subject 
that was presented to her without grasping it decidedly. 
During the last two years, he had raised up, as it were, 
a 'strong embankment in his own mind against the flood 
of his sorrows, he had fortified it with every power of 
a firm and vigorous intellect ; but the flood had swelled 
by degrees till its force became resistless ; and now it 
bore away every barrier with destruction the more 
fearful from the opposition it had encountered. 

He rode on. The day was burning and oppressive. 
The hot midday sun struck scorching on his brow, and 
his eyes became wild arid bloodshot ; but still he rode 
on as if he felt in no degree what passed without the 
dark chamber of his own bosom. De Ceucy's pag6 
had hastened for his horse when he found the j^oxmt 
about to depart, and had galloped after. Seeing now 
that his thoughts were apparently occupied in other 
matter, and that he held the letter he had received 
crushed together in his hand, Ermold de Marcy made 
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bold to spur forward his weary beast, and approach-' 
ing D'Auvergne to say, ** Is there any hope, my 
lord, of your being able, in this matter, to relieve Sir 
Guyr 

" Sir Guy !" cried D'Auvergne, suddenly checking his 
horse in full career, and gazing in. the page's face with 
an anxious thoughtful look, as if he strove with effort 
to recollect his ideas, and ^x them on the subject 
brought before him,—" Sir Guy ! What of Sir Guy ? 
—Who is Sir Guy T 

" Do you not remember me, beau sire t" asked the 
page, astonished at the wild, unsettled look of a man 
whose fixed, stem, immoveable coldness of expression 
had oflen been a matter of wonder to the light, volatile 
youth, whose oAvn thoughts and feelings changed full 
fifty times a day, — " Do you not know me, beau sire V* 
he asked. " I am Ermold de Marcy, the page of Sir 
Guy de Coucy, who now lies in.EngUsh bonds, as that 
letter informs you." 

" De Coucy in bonds !" cried the count, starting. , 
Then, after gazing for a moment or two in the page's 
face, he added, slowly, " Ay ! — ^Yes ! — ^True ! Some 
one told me of it before, methinks. In bonds ! I will 
march and deliver hira !" ^ 

" Alas ! my lord !" answered the page, " all the 
powers in France would not deliver him by force. He 
is in the' hands of the English army, full fifty thousand 
strong ; and it is only by paying his ransom I may 
hope to see my noble lord freed." 

" You shall pay his ransom," replied D'Auvergne, 
— " yes, you shall pay his- ransom. How much does 
the soldan ask ?" 

" 'Tis the English king who holds him, my lord," 
answered the page; "not the soldan. We are in^ 
France, beau sire ; not in Palestine." 

" Not in Palestine, fool !" cried the count, frowning, 
as if the page sought to mock him. " Feel I not the 
hot sun burning on my brow ? And yet," he continued^ 
looking round, **I believe thou art right. — ^But the 
ransom, what does the soldan require? — De Coney! 



«-4he noble De Goucy! — to think of hiff ever being a 
prisoner to those infidel Saracens ! What does the 
miscreant soldan demand T 

Surprised and shocked at what he beheld, the page 
paused for a moment till D'Auvergne repeated his ques- 
tion. Then, however, 'seeing that it would be a vain 
attempt to change the current of the count's thoughts, 
he replied, " I do not know, my lord, precisely ; but I 
should suppose they would never free a knight of his 
renown under a ransom of ten thousand crowns." 

" Ten thousand crowns !" cried D'Auvergne, his 
mind getting more and more astray every moment, 
under the effort and excftement of conversation ; " thou 
shalt ha^e double! Then with the remainder thou 
shalt buy thee a flock of sheep, and find out some valley 
in the mountains where nor man nor woman ever trod ; 
there shalt thou hide thee with thy sheep, till age 
whitens thee, and death strikes thee. Thou shalt, thou 
shalt, I tell thee, that the records of the world may say 
there was once a man who lived and died in peace. 
But come to Jerusalem ! Come ! and thou shalt have 
the gold. For me I am bound by a holy vow to do 
penance in solitude among the green woods of Mount 
Libanus. Follow quick ! follow ! and thou shalt have 
the gold !" 

So saying, the count rode on, and Ermold de Marcy 
followed with his train; speaking earnestly, though 
not very sagely, perhaps, with D'Auvergne's chief 
squire, concerning the sudden fit of insanity that had 
seized his lord. 

Notwithstanding the strange turn which the mind of 
Count Thibalt had taken, he mistook not his road to 
Paris, nor did he once err in the various turnings of the 
mty. On the contrary, with a faculty sometimes pos- 
sessed by madness, he seemed to proceed with more 
readiness than usual, following all the shortest and most 
direct streets tx) wards. the house of the canons of St. 
Berthe's ; where, on his arrival, he went straight to the 
apartments which had ^een assigned to him by the 
good fathers ; and calling for his treasurer! whom he 
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had lefl behind on his visit to Compi^gne, he demanded 
the key of his treasure. 

The case which contained the sums he had destii^ed 
to defray the expenses of his return to the Holy Land 
was soon laid open before him. For. a moment or two 
he gazed from it to the page,, with one of those painful 
wandering looks of a mind partially gone, striving vainly 
to collect all its remaining energies and concentrate 
them on some matter of deep and, vital import. 

"Take it!" cried he, at length, — "take what is 
necessary. — Tell thy lord," he added, witfi ^eat effort, 
as if the linking each idea to. the other was a work of 
bitter labour,— r" telL^by lord I would come — ^I would 
strive to free him myself — ^I would ~do much. — ^But, but, 
— Auvergne is not what he was. My heart is the 
same,— but my brain, youth! my brain!" — and he 
carried his hand to his brow, wandering over it with 
his fingers, while his eyes fixed gradually on vacancy ; 
and he continued muttering broken sentences to him- 
self, such as, " This monvng ! ay ! this morning ! — The 
hot sun of the desert.—: d Agnes, — ^yes, Agnes, — ^her 
cold words." Then suddenly catching the eye of the 
page fixed upon his countenance, he pointed to the 
gold, exclaiming angrily, " Take it ! Why dost thou 
not take it? — Get thee gone with it to thy lord. Dost 
thou stay to mock. Take the gold and. get thee gone, 
I say!" 

The page, without further bidding, kneeled beside 
the case, and took thence as many bags of gold as he 
thought necessary for the purpose of ransoming De 
Coucy ; placing ihem one by one in his pouch. When 
he had done, he paused a moment for license to depart, 
which was soon given in an angry " Get thee gone !" 
and, descending the stairs as quickly as possible, he 
only staid with the servants of the Count d' Auvergne 
to bid them have a care of their lord; for that, to a 
certainty, he was as mad as a marabout ; after which, 
he mounted his horse and rode away. 

Ermold de Marcy first turned the head of his weary 
beast towards the east ; but no sooner was he out of 
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Paris, than he changed that direction for one neaiiy 
west ; and, without exactly retreading his steps, he took 
qaite an opposite path to that which he first intended. 
This retrograde movement proceeded from no concerted 
purpose, but was, in reality and truth, a complete 
change of. intention; for, to say sooth, the poor page 
was not a little embarrassed with the business he had 
in hand. 

" Here," thought h^, " I have about me twelve thou- 
sand crowns in gold. The roads are full of Cotereaux, 
Routiers, and robbers of all descriptions ; my horse is 
so wearv, that if I am attacked I must e'en stand still 
and be plundered. Night is coming on fast ; and I have 
no where to lie — and what to do I know not. If I carry 
all this gold about with me too till I find my master, T 
shall lose it, by Saint Jude ! By the holy rood I I 
will go to the old Hermit of Vincennes. He cheated 
me, and proved himself a true man, after all, about that 
ring. So I will leave the gold under his charge till I 
have learned more of my lord,, and to whom he has sur« 
rendered himself." "^ 

This resolution was formed just as he got out of the 
gate of the city ; and skirting round on the outside, he 
took his way towards the tower of Vincennes;^ after 
passing which, he soon reached the dwelling of the 
hermit in the forest of St. Mand6, with but little diifi-* 
cuity in finding his road. The old man received him 
with somewhat more urbanity than usual, and heard his 
tale in. calm silence. ErmoM related circumstantially 
all that had occurred to him since he followed his lord 
from Paris, looking upon the hermit in the light of a 
confessor, and relieving his bosom of the load that had 
weighed upon it ever since his truant escapade to the 
good town of La Fl^che. He told too all the efforts 
he had made to avert the unhappy effects of Jodelle's 
treachery ; and portrayed, with an air of bitter mor- 
tification that interested the old man in his favour, the 
degree of despair he had felt, when, on mounting the 
hiU above Mirebeau, he saw the English army in poe* 
•essioii of the city and country round about 
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**Aiid saw you no one who had escaped!" de^ 
manded the anchorite with some earnestness. 

" No one," replied the page, " but. our own mad 
juggler. Gallon the Fool, who had got away, though 
sore wounded with an arrow. From him, however, I 
learned nothing, for he was so cursed with the pain of 
his wound, that he would speak no sense ; and when I 
questioned him sharply, he shouted like a devil, as is 
his wont, and ran off as hard as he could. I then rode 
forward to Tours," continued the page, *'and for a 
crown got a holy clerk to write me a lettet to the 
Count d'Auvergne, in case I could not have speech of 
him, telling him of my lord's case, and praying his 
help ; and never did I doubt that the noble count would 
instantly go down to Tours himself^ to ransom his 
brother-in-arms ; but, Grod help us all ! I found his wit 
a capful weaker than when I leA him." 
• ** How so ?" demanded the hermit : « what wouldst 
thoti say, boy? Why did not the good count got 
Speak more plainly." 

^ Alas ! good father, he is as mad as the moon 1" 
replied the page ; '* something that happened this morn- 
ing at Compi^gne, his followers say, must have been 
the cause, for yesterday he was as wise and calm s^ 
ever. To-day too, when he rose, he was gloomy and 
stem, they tell me, as he always is ; but when he came 
back from the ch^eau, he was as mad as a Saracen 
santon;" 

The hermit clasped his hands and knit his brows ; 
and after thinking deeply for several minutes, he said, 
apparently more as a corollary to his own thoughts 
than to the page's words, " thus we shouldleam, never 
for any object, though it may seem good, to quit the broad 
and open path of truth. That word policy has caused, 
and will cause, mote misery in the world than all the 
plagues of Egypt. I abjure it, and henceforth will 
never yield a word's approval to aught that has even a 
toudh of falsehood, be it but in scenting. Never de- 
ceive ally one, youth ! even to their own good, as thou 
mayest think ; for thou knowest not what little circum- 
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Stance may intervene, unknown to thee, and^ scattering 
all the good designs of the matter to the wind^ may 
leave the deceit alone, to act deep and mischievously. 
A grain of sand in the tuhes of a clepsydra will derange 
all its functions, and throw its manifold and complicated 
movements wrong. • How much more likely, then, that 
some little unforeseen accident in the intricate workings 
of this great earthly machine should prove our best 
calculations false, and whip us with our own. policy! 
-Oh never, never deceive ! Deceit in itself is evil, and 
intention can never make it good." 

Though like most people, who, when they discover 
an error in their own conduct, take care to sermonize 
some other person thereupon, the hermit . addressed his 
discourse to Ermold de Marcy : his homily was in fact 
a reproach to himself; for, in the pagers account of the 
Comit d'Auvergne's madness, he read, though mis- 
takingly, the effects of the scheme he had sanctioned^ 
as we have seen, for freeing the country from the inter* 
diet. For a moment or two, he still continued to think 
over what he had heard, inflicting on himself that sort of 
bitter castigation which his stem mindwaa as much ac- 
customed to address to himself asto others. He then 
turned again fe the subject of De Coucy. " 'Tis an 
unhappy accident, thou hast told me there, youth," he. 
said, coming suddenly back upon the subject, without 
any immediate connexion ; — '* 'tis an unhappy accident, 
— ^both your lord being taken, and his brodier-in-arms 
being unable to aid him ; but we must see for means to' 
gain his ransom, and, Grpd willing ! it shall be done. 

"'Tis done already. Father Hermit," replied the 
page : " the noble count had not lost his love fqr Sir 
Guy, though he had lost his own senses ; and albeit he 
was in no state to manage the matter of the ransom 
himself, he gave me sufficient money. It lies there in 
that pouch,>t\^elve thousand crowns all in gold. Now, 
I dare not be riding about, with such a sum : and so I 
have brought it to you to keep safe, while I go back 
and find out the Earl of Salisbury, who, I have heard 
•i^ay, was an old companion of my master's in the Holy 
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Lftnd, and will tell me, for his love, into whose hands 
he has fallen. I will now lead my be&st back to the 
village, by Vincennes, for carry me he can no farther; 
and though I could stretch me here in your hut for the 
night, no stable is near, and my poor bay would be eaten 
by the wolves before daybreak. To-morrow^ with the 
first ray of the morning, I set out to seek my lord, and 
find means of freeing him. 'Tis a long journey, and 
may be a long treaty. Give me, therefore, two months 
to accomphsh it all ; and if I come not then, think 
that the Routiers have devoured me ; and send, I pray 
thee, good father, to King Philip, and bid him see my 
lord ransomed.** 

"Stay, boy," said the hermit: "you must not go 
alone. To-morrow morning speed to Paris ; seek Biir 
Fran9ois de Roussy, Mountjoy king-at-arms ; tell him 
I sent thee. Show him thy lord*s case, and bid him 
give thee a herald to accompany thee on thine errand. 
Thus shalt thou do it far quicker, and far more surely ; 
and the herald's guerdon shall not be wanting when he 
returns." 

The page eagerly caught at the idea, and the farther 
arrangements between himself and the hermit were 
easily made. After having yielded a few of its gold 
pieces to defray the expenses of the page's journey, the 
pouch, with the money it contained, was safely deposited 
under the moss and straw of the hermit's bed ; which 
place, as we have seen, had already on one occasion 
served a similar purpose. Ermold de Marcy then 
received the old man's blessing, and bidding him adieu, 
left him to contemplate more at leisure die news he had 
so suddenly brought him. 

It was then, when freed from the immediate subject 
of De Coucy's imprisonment, which the presence of the 
page had of course rendered the first subject of con- 
sideration, that the mind of the hermit turned to the 
unhappy fate of Arthur Plantagenet. tie paused for 
several moments, with his arms folded on his chest, 
drawing manifold sad deductions from that unhappy 
prince's claim to the crown of England, joined with his 
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present situation and his uncle's established craelt3r. 
There i^ere hopes that the English barons might inter- 
fere, or that shame and fear might lead John to hold 
his unscrupulous hand. But yet the chance was a frail 
one ; and as the old man contemplated the reverse, he 
gave an involuntary shudder, and sinking on his knees 
before the crucifix, he addressed a silent prayer to 
Heaven, for protection to the unfortunate beings ex- 
posed to the eruel ambition of the weak and remorse- 
less tyrant. 



\ . 



CHAPTER IX. 

There stood in ancient days, on the banks of the 
river Seine, a tall strong tower, forming one of the ex- 
treme defences of the city of Rouen towards the water. 
It has long, long been pulled down ; but I have myself 
seen a picture of that capital of Normandy, taken while 
the tower I speak of yet stood ; and though the painter 
had indeed represented it as crumbling and dilapidated, 
even in his day, there was still an air of menacing 
gloom in its aspect, that seemed to speak it a place 
whose dungeons might have chronicled many a misery 
— a place of long sorrows and of ruthless deeds. 

In this tower, some four months after the events 
which we have recorded in the fifth chapter of the 
present volume, were confined two persons of whom we 
have already spoken much — Arthur Plantagenet and 
Guyde Ooucy. 

The c}\ amber that they inhabited was not one calcu- 
lated either to raise the spirits of a prisoner by its light- 
some airiness, or to awaken his regrets by the prospect 
of the free world without. It seemed as if made for the 
purpose of striking gloom and terror into the bosoms 
of its sad inhabitants ; had strong must have been the 
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heatit that could long bear up under the depressing 
influence oif its heavy atmosphere. 

Its best recommendation was its spaciousness, being 
a square of near thirty feet in Jength and breadth ; but 
this advantage was almost completely done away by the 
depression of the roof, the highest extent of which, at 
the apex of the arches whereof it was composed, was 
not above eight feet from the floor. In the centre rose 
a short column of about two feet in diameter, from which, 
at the height of little more than a yard from the ground, 
began to spring the segments of masonry forming the 
low but pointed arches of the vault. 

Window there was none ; but at the highest part, 
through the solid bend of one of the arches, was pierced 
a narrow slit, or loophole, admitting sufficient light into 
the chamber to render the objects dimly visible,; but 
nothing more. 

The furniture which this abode of wretchedness con- 
tained was as scanty as could well be, though a pre- 
tence of supenMr comfort had been« given to it over the 
other dungeons, )vhen it was about to be tenanted by 
a prince. Thus^ in one part was a pile of straw, on 
which De Coucy made his couch ; and in another comer 
was a somewhat better bed with two coverings of tapes- 
try, placed there for the use of Arthur, 'rhere were 
also two settles — an unknown luxury in prisons of that 
day, and by the massy column in the centre stood a 
small oaken table. 

At the side of this last piece of furniture, with his 
arms stretched thereon, and his face buried in his arms, 
Sat Arthur Plantagenet. It was apparently one of those 
fine sunny days that . sometimes break into February ; 
and a bright ray of light found its way through the nar- 
row loophole we have mentioned, and fell upon the 
stooping form of the unhappy boy, exposing the worn 
and soiled condition o^his once splendid apparel, and the 
confused dishevelled slate of the rich, curling yellow 
hair, which fell in glossy disarray over his fair cheeks, 
as his brow rested heavily upon his arms. The ray 
passed on, and, forming a long narrow line of light upon 
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the pillar, displayed a rasty ring of iron, wkh its 
stancheon deeply imbedded in the stone. Attached to 
this hung several links of a broken chain ; but though 
the unhappy prince, when he looked upon the manacles 
that had been inflicted on some former tenant of the 
prison, might have found that comparative consolation 
which we derive from the knowledge of greater misery 
than our own ; yet the other painful associations called 
up by the sight more than counterbalanced any soothing 
comparisons it suggested ; and he seemed, in despair, 
to be hiding his eyes from all and every thing, in a scene 
where each object he looked upon calle<I up fresh some 
regret for the past, or some dread for the future. 

A little beyond, in a leaning position, with his hand 
grasping one of the groins of the arch, stood De Coucy, 
in the dim half-light that filled every part of the cham- 
ber, where that ray already mentioned fell not imme- 
diately ; and with a look of deep mournful interest, he 
contemplated his young fellow-captive, whose fate 
seemed to affect him even more than W.s own. 

During the first few days of their captivity, all the 
prisoners taken at Mirebeau had been treated by the 
crafty John with kindness and even distinction ; more 
especially Arthur and De Coucy, at least while William 
Longsword, the Earl of Pembroke, and some others of 
the more independent of the English nobility remained 
near the person of the king. While this lasted, the 
youthfid mind of Arthur Plantagcnet recovered in some 
degree its tone, though the fatal events of Mirebeau had 
at first sunk it almost to despair. 

On one pretence or another, however, John soon con- 
trived that all those who might have obstructed his 
schemes, either by opposition or remonstrance, should 
be despatched on distant and tedious expeditions ; and, 
free from the restraint of their presence, his real feelings 
towards Arthur and those who supported him w.ere not 
long in di8pla3dng themselves. 

Though ungifted with that fine quality which, teach- 
ing us to judge and direct our own conduct as well as 
to understand and govern that of others, truly deserve* 



the name of wisdom^ John possessed that knowledge o^ 
human nature,-^that cunning science in man's weak* 
nesses, which is too often mistaken for wisdom. He 
well understood, therefore, that the good and noble-^ 
even in an age when virtue was chivalrous, and when 
the protection of the oppressed was a deed of fame — 
would often suffer violence and cruelty to pass unno- 
ticed, after time had taken the first hard aspect from the 
deed. He knew that what would raise a thousand 
voices against it to-day would to-morrow be canvassed 
in a whisper, and the following day forgotten : and he 
judged, that though the first rumour of his severity 
towards his nephew might for a monient wake the indig- 
nation of his barons, yet long before they were reunited 
on the scene of action, individual interests and newer 
events would step in, and divert their thoughts to veiy 
different channels. 

Lord Pembroke was consequently despatched to 
Guyenne, with several of those unmanageable honest 
men, whose straightforward honour is the stumbling- 
block of evil intentions. Lord Salisbury was left oiice 
more to protect Touraine with very inefficient forces ; 
and John himself retreated across the Loire with the 
prisoners, and the bulk of his army. 

Each day's march changed his demeanour towards 
Arthur and his unfortunate companions. His kingly 
courtesy became gradually scanty kindness, manifest 
neglect, and, at last, cruel ill usage. The revolted 
nobles of Poitou had given quite sufl'icient excuse for 
the king's severity towards them at least ; and with 
little ceremony, either of time or manner, they were 
consigned to separate prisons, scattered over the face 
of Maine and Brittany. Arthur and De Coucy were 
granted a few days more of comparative liberty, fol- 
lowing the English army; strongly escorted indeed, 
but still breathing the free air, and enjojring the sight 
of fair Nature's face. At length, as the army passed 
through Normandy^ their escort, sdready furnished with 
instructions to that effect, turned from the line of march, 
and deposited them within the w^ls of the eastle of 
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Falaise ; from which place they were removed to Rouen 
in the midst of the winter, a|id conned in the chambei 
we have ahready described. 

Arthur's mind had borne up at Falaise ; so far, at 
least, that, though he grieved over the breaking of hia 
first splendid hopes, and felt, with all the eager rest 
lessness of youth, the uncomforts of imprisonment, the 
privation of exercise, the dull monotonous round of daily 
hours, the want of novelty, and the wearisoi^e con- 
tinuity of one unchanging train of thought; yet hope 
was still alive — ^nay, even expectation ; and ceaselessly 
would he build those blessed castles in the air, that, 
like the portrait of an absent friend, picture forth the 
sweet features of distant happiness, far away, but not 
lost for ever. The air of the prison had there been 
fresh and light, the governor mild and urbane ; and, 
though there he had been lodged in a different chamber 
from De Coucy, yet his spirits had not sunk, even under 
solitude. 

At Rouen, however, though th)e jailer, for his own 
convenience, rather than their comfort, placed the two 
prisoners in the same apartment, Arthurs cheerfulness 
quickly abandoned him; his health failed, and his 
hopes and expectations passed away, like dreams as 
they were. The air, though cold, was close and 
heavy ; and the dim gray light of the chamber seemed 
to encourage every melancholy thought. 

When De Coucy strove to console him, he would 
but shake his head with an impatient start, as if the 
very idea of better days was but a mockery of his 
hopelessness ; and at other times he would sit, with 
the silent tears of anguish and despair chasing each 
other down his fair pale cheeks, hour after hour ; as 
if weeping had become his occupation. As one day 
followed another, his depression seemed to increase. 
The only sign of interest he had shown in what was 
passing in the busy world without, had been the ques- 
tions which he asked the jailer, morning and evening, 
when their food or a light was brought them. Then, he 
had been accustomed anxiously to demand when his 
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uncle John was expected to return from England, and 
sometimes to comment on the reply ; but after a while 
this too ceased, and his whole energies seemed be- 
numbed with despair, from the rising till the setting of 
the sun. 

After it was down, however, he seemed in a degree 
to reawaken ; and then alone he showed an interest in 
any thing unconnected with his own immediate fate, 
when the day had gone, and by the light of the lamp 
that was given them at night, De Coucy would relate 
to him many a battle and adventure in the Holy Land 
— scenes of danger, and terror, and excitement ; and 
deeds of valour, and strength, and generosity, all 
lighted up with the romantic and chivalrous spirit of 
the age, and tinged with that wild and visionary super- 
stition which casts a vague sort of shadowy grandeur 
over all the tales of those days. 

Then Arthur's cheek would glow with a flush of 
feverish interest^ and he would ask many an eager 
question, and listen to long and minute descriptions, 
that would weary beyond all patience any modern ears ; 
and, in the end, he would wish that, instead of having 
embarked his hopes in the fatal endeavour of recovering 
lost kingdoms, and wresting his heritage from the 
usurper, he had given his life and hopes to the recovery 
of Christ's blessed cross and sepulchre. 

This, however, was only, as we have said, after the 
sun had gone down, and when the lamp was lighted ; 
for it seemed that then, when the same darkness was 
apportioned to every one, and when every one sought 
a refuge within the walls of their dwellings, that he 
felt not his imprisonment so painfully as when day had 
risen — (/ay, which to him was without any of day's 
enjoyments. He could not taste the fresh ^ir — he 
could not catch the sunshine of the early spring — he 
could not stretch his enfeebled limbs in the sports of 
the morning — he could not gaze upon all the unrivaUed 
workmanship of God's glorious, beauty-spreading 
hand. Daylight to him was all privation; and even 
the sunbeam that found its way through the loophole 

E2 
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in the masonry seemed but given to wring him with 
the memory of sweets he could not taste. " He thus 
therefore turned his back towards it, as we have at 
first depicted him ; and burying his eyes upon his arms, 
eave himself up to the recollection of broken hopes, 
£>ng gone visions of empiry and dominion, ^ st&ed 
aspirations afler honour and fame, brilliant past schemes 
of justice and equity, and universal benevolence, and 
all those bright materials given to youth out of which 
manhood preserves so few to carry on into old age. 
Powerful feelings and generous designs are, alas ! too 
like the inheritance of a miser in the hands of some 
spendthrift heir — ^lavished away on trifles in our early 
years, and needed, but not possessed, in our riper age. 

None had been more 'endowed in such sort than 
Arthur Plantagenet ; but it seemed the will of Fortune 
to snatch from him, piece by piece, each portion of his 
heritage, and to crush the energies of his mind at the 
same time that she tore from him his right of dominion ; 
and thus, while he lay and pondered over all he had 
once hoped, there was a touch of bitterness mingled 
with his grief, to /eel that the noblest wishes are but 
the niock and sport of fate. Born to a kingdom, yet 
doomed to a prison ; as a child he had entered on the 
career of a man ; he had mingled the bright aspirations 
of youth with the ambitious yearnings of maturity; 
and now his infancy lay crushed under the misfortunes 
* of manhood. 

De Coucy gazed on him with feelings of deep and 
painful interest. What he might have been, and what 
he was ; his youth, and his calamities ; his crushed 
mind, and its former gallant energy, stood forth in 
strong contrast to the eyes of De Coucy, as, leanmg 
against the arch, he contemplated the unhappy prince, 
whose thin pale hands, appearing from beneath the 
curls of his glossy' hair, spoke plainly the ravages that 
confinement and sorrow had worked upon him. 

The knight was about to speak, when the sounds of 
voices approaching were heard through the low small 
door that opened from their chamber upon a stonp 
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galkry at the head of the staircase. De Coucy Wi- 
tened. 

*' Thou art bold ! — thou art too bold !" cried one of 
the speakers, pausing opposite the door. *^ Tell not 
me of other prisoners ! Thine orders were strict, that 
he should be kept alone. — What was't to thee, if that 
mad De Coucy had rotted with fifty others in a cell ! 
Thy charge is taken from thee. Speak not ! but be- 
gone ! Leave me thy keys.— ^Thou, Humbert, stand 
by with thy men. Listen not ; but if I call, rtish in. 
MariL me, dost thou ? If I speak loud, rush in V* 

The bolts were withdrawn, the key turned^ and, the 
door opening, John King of England entered, stooping 
his head to pass the low arch of the doorway. Arthur 
had looked up at the first sound, and his pale cheek had 
become a hue paler, even before the appearance of his 
uncle ; but When John did at length approach, a quick, 
sharp shudder passed over his nephew's form, as if 
there had been indeed some innate ant^thy, which 
wauned the victim that he was in presaice of \dm des* 
tined to be his murderer. 

The king advanced a step or two into the chamber, 
and then paused, regarding Arthur, who had risen from 
his seat, with a cold and calculating eye. A slight 
smile of gratification passed over his lip, as he remarked 
the sallow and emaciated state to which imprisonment 
and despair had reduced a form but three short months 
before fiiU of Hfe, and strei^h, and beauty. 

The smile passed away instantly from a face little 
accustomed to express the real feelings of the heart ; 
but John still continued for a moment to contemplate 
his nephew, evidently little pained at the sight of the 
change he beheld,— whether from that change he an- 
gttred sufficient depression of mind to second his pur- 
pose of wringing from his nephew the cession of his 
claims, or whether he hoped that sickness might prove 
as good an auxiliary as murder, and spare him blood- 
shed, that would inevitably be accompanied by danger, 
as wdl as reproach. His eye then glanced through the 
sombre arches of the vaylt, till it rested on De Coucy 
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with a sort of measuring fixedness, as if he sought to 
ascertain the exact space between himself and the 
knight. * 

Satisfied on this point, he turned again to Arthur. 

"Well, fair nephew," said he, with that kind of 
ffony which he seldom banished *from his lips, " for 
three years I asked you, in vain, to honour my poor 
court with your noble presence. You have come at 
last, and doubtless the reception I have given you is 
such, that you will never diink of departing from a 
place where you may be hospitably entertained for life. 
How love you prison walls, fair nephew V 

Arthur replied not ; but, casting himself again upon 
the settle, covered his eyes as before, and seemed, from 
the quick* rise and fall of his shoulders, to weep bitterly. 

'' Sir King," said De Coucy, interposing indignantly, 
^ thou art, then, even mpre cruel than report gives thee 
out. Must thou needs add the torture of thy words to 
the tyranny of thine actions. In the name of God ! 
bad man, leave this place of wretchedness, and give 
thy nephew, at least, such tranquillity as a prison may 
afford." . 

" Ha ! beau Sire de Cpucy," cried John witli an un- 
altered- tone. '^Methinks thou art that gallant knight 
who proclaimed Arthiur Plantagenet King of England 
in the heart of Mirebeau. His kingdom is a goodly 
one," he continued, looking round the chamber, " gay 
and extensive is it ! He has to thank thee much for 
it !-*-Letme tell thee. Sir Knight," he added, raising his 
voice and knitting his brow, "to the -bad counsels of 
thee, and such as thee, Arthur Plantagenet owes ail 
his sorrows and captivity. Ye have poisoned his ear 
against his kindred ; ye have raised up in him ambi- 
tious thoughts that become him not; ye have taught 
him to think himself a king ; and ye have cast bom 
. down from a prince to a prisoner." 

Johu spoke loudly and angrily, and at the sound the 

door of the vault was pushed open, showing the form 

of a man-at-arms about to enter, followed by several 

• othen* But the king waved them back with his hanc^ 
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and turning to Arthur, he proceeded: — "Hearken to 
me, nephew ! -The way to free yourself, and to return 
to the bright world from which you are now cut off, is 
free and open before yeu."* 

Arthur raised his head. 

" Renounce your claim to kingdoms you shall never 
possess, and cast from you expectations you never can 
realize, and you shall be free to-morrow. I will restore 
to you your dutchy of Brittany ; I will give you a por» 
tion befitting a Plantagenet : and I will treat you kindly 
as my brother's son. What would you more 1 — You 
shall have the friendship and protection of the King of 
England.'' 

*'I would rather have the enmity of the Ejng of 
France," cried Arthur, starting up, as the long cata- 
logue of all John's base perfidies rushed across his 
mind, coupled with the oflfer of his friendship—-**! 
would rather have the enmity of the King ^of France 1 
There is always some resource in the generosity of a 
true knight." 

**^Thou art a fool, stubborn boy!" cried John, his 
€ye Hashing and his lip curling at his nephew's bold 
reply — " thou art a stubborn fool ! Are not the kings 
of France the hereditary enemies of our race ?" 

** Philip of France is my godfather in chivalry," re- 
plied Arthur, drawing somewhat nearer to De Couey, 
as if for protection from the wrath that was gathering 
on his uncle's brow ; *' and I would rather place my con- 
fidence in him, than in one who wronged my uncle 
Richard, who wronged my father Geoffrey, and who 
has broken his word even in respect to me, by thrusting 
me into a prison, when he promised his barons, as they 
themselves have told me, to leave me at liberty and to 
treat me well. He that breaks his word is no good 
. knight, and I tell thee, Jolm of Anjou, thou art false 
. and forsworn I" 

John: lost his habitual command over his countenance 
in thfi excess of .his wrath ; and his features seemed 

* This oon^ersation is reported by the chroniclers of the time to lutve fiakBl 
IAam ptvr^io» to •ijrUior'* conftnemeat in tbi XowM* of BMen. 
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actually to Change under the vehemence of his passion. 
He set his teeth ; he clenched his left hand, as if he 
would have buried his finger-nails in the palm ; and, 
thrusting his right under his cnmson mantle, he evi- 
dently drew some weapon from its sheath. But at that 
moment, De Coucy, taking one stride in advance, op- 
posed himself between the king and his nephew, and 
with his head thrown back, and his broad chest dis- 
played, prepared at all risks to seize the tyrant, and 
dash him to atoms if he offered any violence to th^ un- 
happy youth that fortune had cast into his power. 

John, liowever, possessed not the heart, even had he 
been armed in proof, to encounter a knight like De 
Coucy, though unarmed ; and, sheathing again his dag- 
ger, he somewhat smoothed his look. 

•* By St. Paul !" he cried, taking pains, however, not 
to affect coolness tob suddenly, lest the rapidity of the 
transition should betray it^ falseness, but carefully let- 
ting his anger ^pear to be slow in subsiding — ^ by St. 
Paul! Arthur Plantagenet, thou wilt drive me mad! 
Wert thou not my brother's son, I would strike thee 
with my dagger ! I came to thee to give thee liberty, 
if this taste of imprisonment had taught thee to yield 
thy empty pretensions to a crown thou canst never win ; 
and thou meetest me with abuse and insult. , The con- 
Bequences be on thine own head, minion. I have dun- 
geons deeper than this, and chains that may weigh 
somewhat heavy on those frail limbs !" 

" Neither dungeons nor chains," replied the -gallant 
boy, firmly, *<no, nor death itself, shall make me re* 
nounce my rights of birth ! You judge me cowardly, 
by the tears I shed but now ; but I tell thee, that though 
I be worn with this close prison, and broken by sorrow, 
I fear not to meet death, irather than yield what I am 
bmmd in honour to maintain. England, Anjou, Gu^- 
enne, Touraine, are mine in right of my father ; Bnt- 
tany comes to me from my mother, its heiress ; and even 
in the grave my bones shall claim the land, and my 
tomb proclaim thee a usurper !'* 

'' Ha l^ said John. ^ ha l^ and there was a sneering 
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accent on the last monosyllable that was but too fktalljr 
explained afterward. " Be it as thou wilt, fair nephew," 
he added, with a smile of dark and bitter meaning — 
** be it as thou wilt ;" and he was tuming^ to leave the 
apartment. 

"Hold, sir, yet one moment!" cried De Coucy. 
•* One word on my account. When I yielded my sword 
to William of Salisbury, your noble brother, it was 
under the express promise that I should be treated well 
and knightly ; and he was bound, in delivering me to 
you, to make the same stipulation in my behalfl If he 
did do it, you have broken your word. If he did not 
do it, he has broken his ; and one or other I will pro- 
claim a false ti^aitor in every court in Europe." 

John l>eard him to an end; and then, after eying 
him from head to foot in silence, with an air. of bitter 
triumphant contempt, he opened the door and passed 
out, without deigning to make the least reply. The 
door closed behind him — ^the heavy bolts were pushed 
forward — and Arthur and De Coucy once more stood 
alone, cut off from all the world. 

The . young captive gazed on his fellow-prisoner for 
a moment or two, with a glance in which the agitation 
of a weakened frame and a depressed mind might be 
traced struggling with a sense of dignity and firmness. 

De Coucy endeavoured to console him; but the 
prince raised his hand with an imploring look, as if the 
very name of comfort were a mockery. " Have I acted 
well. Sir Knight?" he asked. "Have I spoken as 
became me?" 

•* Well and nobly have you acted, fair prince," re- 
plied De Coucy, " with courage and dignity worthy your 
birth and station." 

"That is enough then!" said Arthur — "that i» 
enough !" and, with a deep and painful sigh, he cast 
himself again upon the seat ; and, once more burying 
his face on his arms, let the day flit by liim without 
even a change of position. 

In tl^e mean while De Coucy, with his arms folded 
cfa fail breast-, paced up and down the vaulted ehanbert 
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rerolving thoughts nearly as bitter as those of his fellow* 
captive. Mirebeau had proved as fatal to him as to 
Arthur. It had cast down his all. Arthur had struck 
for kingdoms, and he had struck for glory and fortune — 
the object of both, however, was happiness ; though the 
means of the one was^ ambition, and of the other love. 
Both had cast their all upon the stake, and both had 
lost He too had to mourn then the passing away of 
his last hopes — ^the bright dream of love, and all the 
gay and delightful fabrics that imagination had built up 
upon its fragile base. They had fallen in ruins round 
him ; and his heart sickened when he thought of all 
ihat a long captivity might effect in extinguishing the 
faint, faint glimmering of hope which yet shone upon 
his fate. 

Thus passed the hours till night began to fall ; and 
all the various noises of the town, — the shouts of the 
boatmen on the river, the trampling of the horses in 
the streets, the busy buzz of many thousand tongues, 
the cries of the merchants in the highways, and the 
rustling tread of all the passers to and fro, which during 
the day had risen in a confused hum to the chamber in 
which they were confined, died one by one away ; and 
nothing was at length heard but the rippling of the 
waters of the Seine, then at high tide, washing against 
the very foundations of the tower. 

It was now the hour at which a lamp was usually 
brought them ; and Arthur raised his head as if anxious 
for its coming. 

" Enguerand is late to-night," said he : " but I forgot. 
I heard my uncle discharge him from Ms office. Per- 
haps the new governor wUl not give us any light Yet, 
hark ! I hear his footstep. He is lightmg the lantern 
in the passage." 

He was apparently right, for steps approached, stop- 
ping twice for a moment or two, as it to fulfil some 
customary duty, and then coming nearer, they paused 
at the door of their prison. The bolts were withdrawn, 
and a stranger, bearing a lamp, presented himself. 
His face was certainly not very prepossessing, but it 
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was not strikingly otherwise ; and Arthur, who with a 
keen though timid eye scanned every line in, his eoun- 
tenance, was beginning in some degree to felicitate 
himself on the change of his jailer, when tiie stranger 
turned and addressed him in a low and somewhat un- 
steady voice. 

" My lord," said he, ** you must follow me ; as I am 
ordered to give you a better apartment. The Sire de 
Coucy must remain here till the upper chamber is pre- 
pared." 

Fear instantly seized upon Arthur. " I will not leave 
him," cried he, running round the pillar, and clinging to 
De Coucy's arm. " This chamber is good enough ; I 
want no other." 

"Your hand is. not steady, sirrah!" said De Coucy, 
taking the lamp from the man, and holding it to his pale 
face. " Your lip quivers, and your cheek is as blanched 
as a templar's gown." 

" 'Tis the shaking fever I caught in the marshes by 
Du Clerc," replied the other ; " but what has that to 
do with the business of Prince Arthur^ beau sire f 

"Because we doubt foul play, varlet," replied De 
Coucy, " and you speak not with the boldness of good 
intent." 

"If any ill were designed either to you or to the 
prince," replied the man, more boldly, "^twould be 
easily accomplished without such ceremony. A flight of 
arrows, shot through your doorway, would leave you 
both as dead as the saints in their graves." 

" That is true too !" answered De Coucy, looking to 
Arthur, who still clung close to his arm. " What say 
you, my prince V* 

"It matters little what the duke says, beau sire,** 
said the jailer, interposing, " for he must come. Seve- 
ral of the great barons have returned to the court sooner 
than the kmg expected ; and he yrould not have them 
find Prince Arthur here, it seems. So, if he come not 
by fair means, I must e'en have up the guard, and take 
him to his chamber by force." 

" Ha !" said Arthur, somewhat loosening his hold of 



De Coucy*8 ' ann. ^ What barons are retumed, sayest 

thou?'* 

**I know not well,'* said the jailer carelessly; 
•* Lord Pembroke I saw go by, and I heard of good 
William with the Longsword ; but I marked not the 
names of the others, though I was told them." 

Arthur looked to De Coucy as if for advice. ** Tha 
ague fit has marvellously soon passed," said the knight, 
fixing his eyes sternly upon the stranger. ^By the 
holy rood ! If I thought that thou playedst us false, I 
would dash thy brains out against the wall !" 

'^ I play you not false, Sir Knight," replied the man in 
an impatient tone. — '' Come, my lord," he continued to 
Arthur, " come quickly ; for come you must You will 
find some fresh apparel in the other chamber. To- 
morrow they talk of having you to the court ; for th^se 
proud lords, they say, murmur at your being kept here." 

There was a vague suspicion of some treachery still 
rested on the mind of De Coucy. The man's stoiy 
was probable. It was more than probable, it was very 
likely ; but yet the knight did not believe it, he knew 
not why. On Arthur, however, it had it.s full effect. He 
was aware that Lord Pembroke, together with several 
of the greater barons of England, had wrung a promise 
for his safety from King John long before the rekef 
of Mirebeau ; and he doubted not that to their remon- 
■trance he owed this apparent intention to alleviate his 
imprisonment. 

" I must leave you, I am afraid, beau Sire de Coucy,** 
said the prince. ^' I would fain stay here ; but, I fear 
me, it is vain to resist." 

*» I fear me so too," replied the knight. " Farewell, 
my noble prince ! We shall often think of each other, 
though separated. Farewell." 

De Coucy took the unhappy boy in his arms, and 
pressed him for a moment to his heart, as if 'he had 
been parting with a brother or a child. He could no 
way explain his feelings at that moment. They had 
long been companions in many of those bitter hours 
which endear people to each other more perhaps than 



«ven hours of mutual happiness ; .but there was some* 
thing in his bosom beyond the pain of parting ^ith a 
person whose fate had even thus been united with his 
own. He felt that he saw. Arthur Plantagenet for the 
last time ; and he gave him, as it were, the embrace of 
the dying. 

He would not, however, communicate his own ap- 
prehensions to the bosom of the prince ; and^ unfolding 
his arms, he watched him while, with a step still hesi* 
tating, he approached the doorway; 

The jailer followed, and held open the door for him 
to pass out • Arthur however paused for a moment, 
and turned a timid glance towards De Coucy, as if 
there was some misdoubting in his bosom too; then, 
sieddenly passing his hand over his brow, as if to clear 
away irresolution, he passed the doorway. 

The instant he entered the passage beyond, he 
stopped, exclaiming, ''It is my uocle !" and turned to 
rush back into the cell ; but before he could accomplish 
it, or De Coucy could start forward to assist him, the 
new jailer passed out, pushed the unhappy prince from 
the threshold, and shutting the door, fastened it with, 
bolt after bolt. 

** Now, minion," cried a voice without, which De 
Coucy could not doubt was that of King John, '* wilt 
thou brave me as thou didst this morning ! — Begone» 
slave !" he added, apparently speaking to the jailer ; 
** quick! begone!" and then again turning to his 
nephew, he poured upon him a torrent of vehement and 
angry xrituperation. 

In that dark age such proceedings could have but 
one purpose, and De Coucy, comprehending it at 
once, glanced round the apartment in search of some 
weapon wherewith he might force the door ; but it was 
in vain — nothing presented itself. The door was cased 
with iron, and the strength of Hercules would not have 
torn it from its hinges. Glaring then like a lion in a 
cage, the knight stood before it, listening for what was 
to follow, — doubting not for a moment the fearful object 
of the bad and bloodthirsty monarch* — ^his heart swril' 
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ing with indignation and horror, and yet perfectly iin. 
potent to prevent the crime that he knew was about to 
be perpetrated. 

** John of Anjou !^ he cried, shouting through the 
door, — "bloodthirsty tyrant! beware what you do! 
Deeply shall you repent your baseness, if you injure 
but a hair of his head ! I will brand your name with 
shame throughout Europe! I will publish it before 
your barons to your teeth ! You are Overheard, villaiiiy 
and your crime shall not sleep in secret !" 

But, in the dreadful scene passing without, neither 
nephew nor uncle seemed to heed his call. There 
was evidently a struggle, as if the king endeavoured to 
free himself from the agonized clasp of Arthur, whose 
faint voice was heard every now and then, pra3ring in 
vain for mercy at the hands of the hard-hearted tyrant 
in whose power he was. At length the struggle seemed 
to grow fainter. A loud horrific cry rang echoing 
through the passages ; and then, a heavy, deadly fall, 
as if some mass of unelaslic clay were cast at once 
upon the hollow stone of the pavement. Two or three 
deep groans followed ; and then a distinct Mow, as if a 
weapon of steel, stabbed through some softer matter, 
struck at last against a block of stone. A retreating 
step was heard; — then whispering voices; — ^then, 
shortly after, the paddling of a boat in the water below 
the tower; — a heavy plunge in the stream; — and aH 
was silent* 

* The French writers of that day almost nniTeraaUy agree in attributing 
the death of Arthur to John's own hand. The English writers do not posi- 
tively deny it, and we have indubitable proof that such was the general rumour 
through all the towns and castles of Eii^^nw at the time.— See Gttill. Cittiart., 
Goill. de Nangis., GniU. le Breton., Mat. Paris, Ac. 
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CHAPTER X- 

No language can express the joy that spread over 
the face of France, when the first peal from the steeples 
of the churches announced that the interdict was raised 
— ^that the nation was once more to be held as a Chris- 
tian people — ^that the barrier was cast down which had 
oeparaved iv from the pale of the church.— Labour, and 
eare, and sorrow seemed suspended. The whole 
country rang with acclamations ; and so crowded were 
the churches when the gates were first thrown open, 
that several hundred serfs were crushed to death in the 
struggle for admission. 

Every heart was opened — every face beamed with 
delight ; and the aspect of the whole land was as glad and 
bright as if salvation had then first descended upon earth. 
There were but two beings in all the realm to whom that 
peal sounded unjoyfully ; and to them it rang like ^e 
knell of death. Agnes de Meranie heard it on het 
knees, and mingled her prayers with tears. PhUip 
Augustus listened to it with a dark and frowning brow ; 
and, striding up »id dbwn his solitary hall, he com- 
mented on each echoing clang, with many a deep and 
bitter thought. *' They rejoice," said he mentally — 
** they rejoice in my misery. They ring a peal to 
celebrate my disappointment ; but each stroke of that 
bell breaks a link of the chain that held them together, 
secure from my vengeance. Let them beware! Let 
them beware ! ^r that peal shall be the passing-bell to 
many a proud knight and rebellious baron." 

Philip's calculations were not virrong. During the 
existence of the interdict, the nobles of France had 
been held together in their opposition to the monarch, 
by a bond entwined of several separate parts, which 
were all cut at once by th^ king's submission to th^ 
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papal authority. The first tie had been genera] super 
stition; but this would have hardly proved strong 
enough to unite them powerfully together, had the cause 
of Philip's opposition to the chiu-ch been any diing but 
entirely personal. In his anger, too, the king had for 
a moment forgotten. his policy, and added another tie 
to that which existed before. Instead of courting public 
opinion to his support, he had endeavoured to compel 
his unwilling barons to co-operate in his resistance i 
and by severity and oppression, wherever his will was 
opposed, had complicated the bond of union among his 
vassals, ^hich the interdict had first begun to twine. 

The moment, however, that the papal censure was 
removed, all those who had not really suffered from 
the king's wrath fell off from the league against him ; 
and many of the others, on whom his indignation had 
actually fallen, whether from blind fear or delighted 
policy, judged that Safety was no longer to be found 
but in his friendship, and made every advance to 
remove his anger. 

Philip, repelled none. Those on whose services he 
could best rely, and whose aid was likely to be most 
useful, he met with courtesy and frankness, remitted 
the fines he had exacted, restored the feoffs he had 
forfeited, and, by the voluntary reparation of the oppres- 
sion he had committed, won far more upon opinion, 
than he had lost by the opp*es)^on itself. Those, 
however, who still murmured, or held back, he struck 
unsparingly. He destroyed their ^strongholds, he foi^ 
feited their feoffs, and thus, joining policy and vengeance^ 
he increased his own power, he punished the rebel- 
lious, he scared his enemies, and he added many a fair 
territory to his own domain. 

The eyes of the pope were still upon France ; and 
seeing that the power for which he had made such an 
effort was falling even by the height to which he had 
raised it ; that the barons were beginning to sympathize 
and co-operate with the king ; and that those who still 
remained in opposition to the monarch) were lefl now ex^ 
posed to tlie iuU effects of his anger, — Innocent resolved 
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Mi once to make new efTorts, both by private intrigue 
and by another daring exercise of his power, to establish 
firmly what he had already gained. 

Amid those who still remained discontented in 
France he spared no means to maintain that discon- 
tent; and amid Philip's external enemies he spread 
the project of that tremendous league which aflerward, 
gathering force like an avalanche, rolled on with ovei^ 
whelming power, in spite of all the efforts which Inno- 
cent at last thought fit to oppose to it, when he^ found 
that the mi^ty engine which he had first put in motion 
threatened to destroy himself. At the same time, to 
give these schemes time to acquire maturity and 
strength, and to break the bond of union which war 
always creates between a brave nation and a warlike 
monarch, he prepared to interpose between John of 
England and Philip Augustus, and to command the 
latter, with new threats of excommunication in case of 
disobedience,' to abandon the glorious course that he 
vr9s pursuing in person on the right of the Loire, at 
die moment when we have seen him despatch Arthur 
to carry on the war on the left. 

It was somewhere about the period of the events we 
have related in our last chapter, and winter had com- 
pelled Philip to dose the campaign which he had been 
pursuing against John with his wonted activity, when 
one morning, as he sat framing his plans of warfare for 
the ensuing year, a conversation to the following effect 
tock place between him and Guerin. 

** And then for Rouen !" said the king. " Thus cut 
off from all supplies, as I have showed you, and be- 
leagured by such an army as I can bring against it, 
it camiot hold out a month. But we must be sudden, 
Guerin, in our movements, carefully avoiding any de- 
monstration of our intentions, till we sit down before 
the place, lest John should remove our poor Arthur, 
and thus foil us m the chief point of our enterprise. 
Three more such bright sunshining mornings as this, 
and I will call my men to the numftre, God send us 
an early spring !** 
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*<I fear me much, sire^ that the pope will interfere^" 
replied Guerin; ^* repeated couriers are passing be- 
tween Rome and England. He has already remon- 
strated strongly against the war ; and, I little doubt, 
will endeavour, by all means, to put a stop to it." 

" Ha, say'st fliou T said the kmg, looking up with a 
smile, fVom a rude plan of the city of Rouen, round 
which he was drawing the lines of an encampment. 
*^ God send he may interfere, Guerin ! He has tri- 
umphed over me once, good friend. It is time that I 
should triumph over him." 

** But are you sure of being able to do so, sire V 
demanded Gruerin, with his usual sim|de frankness, 
putting the naked truth before the king's eyes, without 
one qualifying phrase. " The pleasure of resistance 
would, methinks, be too dear bought, at the expense of 
a second defeat. The pope is strengthening himself 
by alliances. But yesterday the Duke of Burgundy 
informed me, that six successive messengers from tfaic 
holy see had passed through his territories within a 
month, all either bound to Otho the emperor, or toOPer- 
rand Count of Flanders." 

Philip listened with somewhat of an abstracted air. 
His eye fixed upon vacancy, as if he were gazing oik 
the future ; and yet it was evident that he listened still, 
for a smile of triumphant consciousness in his own 
powers glanced from time to time across his lip, as 
the minister touched upon the machinations of his 
enemies. 

** I fear me, sire," continued Guerin, " that your bold 
resistance to t|ie will of the pontiff has created you at 
Rome an enemy that it will not be easy to appease." 

" God send it !" was all Philip's reply, uttered with 
the same absent look, as if his mind was still huny 
with other matters. '*God send it, Guerin 1 God 
send it !** 

The minister was mute, and, after a momentaiy 
pause on both sid^s, Philip Augustus started up^ repeat* 
ing in a louder voice, as if impatient of the silenCd, 
** God send it, I say, Guerin ! for,, if he does oommit 
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ih$t gross mistake in meddling in matters where he has 
no pretence of reli^ous authority to support him in the 
eyes of the superstitious crowd, by the Lord that lives ! 
I will crush him dike a hornet that ha^ stung me !** > 

'*But, my lord, consider," said Guerin, '^consider 
that—" 

"Consider!" interrupted ~ the king: "I have con* 
sidered, Guerin ! Think you I am blind, my iriend? 
Think you I do not see I — ^I tell thee, Guerin, I look 
into the workings of this pope's mind as clearly -as evef 
did prophet of old into file scheme of futui^ty. He 
hates me nobly, I know it — ^with all the venom of a 
proud and passionate h^art. He hates me profoundly^ 
and I hate him as well. Thank Gk»d for that ! I would 
not meet him but on equal terms ; and I tell thee, 
Guerin, I see all which that hatred may produce^" 

The king paused, and took two or three strides ia 
the apartment, as if to compose himself, and give his 
thoughts a determinate form ; for he had lashed him* 
self already into no small anger, with the very thoughts, 
of the hatred between the proud prelate and himself!. 
In a few moments he stopped, and, sitting downagaiii« 
looked up in the face of the minister, somewhat smiling 
at his own vehemence. Yet there was something hiu 
ter in die smile too, from remembrance of the events 
which had first given rise to his enmity towards th0 
pope. AHer this had passed away, he leaned his cheek 
upon his hand, and, still looking up, marked the em> 
phasis of his discourse with the other hand, laying h 
ftom time to time on the sleeve of the minister's gown« 

*•! see^it all, Guerin," said he, " and I am prepared 
for all. This arrogant prelate, with his pride elevated , 
by his late triumph, and his heart imbittered by my re* 
sistance, will do all that man can do to overthrow me« 
In the first place, he will endeavour' to stop my pr6* 
gress against that base unknightly king — John ofAnjoui 
but he will fail, for my barons have already aduiow4 
ledged the justice of the war ; and I have already teli 
written promises to support me against Rome itsdf^ 
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should Rome oppose me. There is the engagement of 
the Duke of Burgundy. Read that'' 

Guerin took up the parchment to which the king 
pointed, and read a clear and positive agreement, on 
die part of the Duke of Burgundy, to aid PhiHp, with 
all his knights and vassals, against John of England, in 
despite of even the thunders of the church, — to march 
and fight at his command during the whole of that war^ 
fare, how long soever it might last ; and never either to 
lay down his arms, or to make peace, truce, or treaty, 
eidier with the King of England or the B|shop of 
Rome, without the express consent and order of Philip 
himself. 

Guerin was surprised ; for though he well knew that, 
notwithstanding his own office, the king transacted the 
greater pjirt of the high political negotiations of the 
kingdom himself, and often without the entire know- 
ledge of any one, yet he had hardly thought that such 
important arrangements could have been made totally 
mikiiown to him. It was so, however ; . and Philip, not 
riemarking his minister's astonishment — ^for, as we have 
«aid before, the countenance of Guerin was not very 
apt to express any of the emotions of his .mind — ^pro- 
ceeded to comment on the letter he had shown him. 

** Ten such solemn agreements have I obtained from 
my great vassals," said he, '* and each can bring full 
two thousand men into the field. But still, Guerin, it 
is not the immense power that this affords me — greater 
than I have ever possessed since I sat upon the throne of 
France. 'Tis not the power that yields me the greatesi 
pleasure ; but it is, that herein is the seed of resistance 
to the papal authority ; and I will water it so Well, thai 
it shall grow up into a tall tree, under whose shadow X 
may sit at ease. — ^Mark me, Guerin, and remember 1 
Henceforth, never shall an interdict be again cast upon 
the realm of France, — never shall pope or prelate dara 
to excoQununicate a French king ; and should such a . 
thing be by chance attempted, it shall be but as the idle 
wxn^ that hisses at its own emptiness. — The seed is 



there/' eontbia^ he, striking his hand mfondly en the 

parohmeitt, — " the seed is there, and it shall spcead far 
and wide." 

** But eren should the greater part of ypur barons- 
enter into this cdmpaet, sire,'' said Guerin, *'you may 
he emshed by a coalitipn from without. I do. not wisn 
to be the prophet of evil ; but I only seek to pl^ce the 
question in every point of view. Might not then, sire» 
the coalition of the pope) the emperor, and the King of 
England — T p 

*' Might wage war with me, but could never conquer,, 
if France were true to France," interrupted the mon- 
arch. ^ Guerin, I tell thee, that a united nation was 
never overcome, and never shall be ssx long ■ as the 
world does last. The fate of a nation is always in itt| 
own hands. Let it be firm, and it is safe." ^ 

** But we unfortunately know, sire," said the ministeri 
with a doubtful shake of the head, *^ that France is not 
united. Many, many of the royal vassals, and those 
some of the most powerful, cannot^ I5e depended on. 
J*errand, Count of Flanders,' for instance. I need not 
tell you, sire, that he waits but an opportunity to throw 
off his allegiance. There are many more. Count 
Julian of the Mount has been, openly a follower of the 
court of John of England ; and though he is now on 
his lands, doubtless preparing all for revolt, he has le^ 
his daughter, they say, as security for his faith at the 
court of Rouen. May we not suppose, sire, tha:^, 
when the moment comes, which is to try men's hearts 
in this affair, we shall find thousands who— either froQi 
fear of the papal censure— K>r from personal enmity — 
of a treacherous and fickle disposition* — or some one of 
all the many, many circumstances.that sow treasons in 
times of danger and trouble — ^will fall oflf from you at 
the instant you want them most, and go over to swell 
the ranks of your enemies ?" 

** I do not believe it," replied Philip thoughtfully,-^ 
^ I do not believe it ! The pope's authority in a war 
unconnected with any affair of tlie church will have 
small effect, and, if exerted. will» like a reed in a child^s 
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hand, hrekk Itself at the first impot^t kAcnr, fiesides,' 
I much doubt whether Innocent would now ezort it 
against me if it were to be used in favour of Otho of 
Saxony. He hates me, true ! He hates me more than 
he hates any other king ; but yet, Guerin, but yet, ] 
see a thread mingling with the web of yon pope's 
policy that may make it all run down. Again, the w^x 
against John is a national, and. must be a popular war. 
I will take care that it shall not be stretched till France 
is %eary of it ; and John's weakness, joined with Inno- 
cent's insolence, will soon make it a war against the 
nation generally, not against the king personally. The 
barons will &id that they are defending themselves, 
while they defend me ;^and I will divide the lands of 
him who turns traitor among those that remain true. 
I tell thee, Guerin, I tell thee, I would not for the world 
that this pope should slacken his hand, or abate one 
atom of his pride. He is sowing enemies, my friend ; 
and he shall reap an iron harvest." 

Philip's eyes flashed as his thoughts ran on into the 
future. His brow knit sternly ; his hand clasped tight 
the edge of the table by which he was seated, and, 
after a moment or two of silence, he burst forth, — 
** Let him but give me the means of accustoming my 
barons to'resist his usurped power— one great victory 
— and then !" 

** Then what; sire T" demanded the Hospitaller 
calmly, his unimpassioned mind not following the 
quick and lightning-like turns of Philip's rapid feelings 
— ** then, what f 

" Agnes ! exclaimed Philip, starting up and grasping 
Guerin' arm — ^" Agnes and vengeance! By Heaven! 

glads my very soul to see Innocent's machinations* 
against me — ^machinations that, either by the ingrati- 
tude of others, or my revenge, shall fall — certainly fall, 
like a thunderbolt on his head. Let him raise up 

E>mp-loving Otho, that empty mockery of a Cesar! 
et him call in crafty, fickle, bloodthirsty John, with his 
rebellious, disaffected barons ! Let him join them with 
boasting ^errand of Flanders ! Let him add Italian craft 
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to German stabbomnessi Let him cast his whole 
weight of power upon the die ! I will stake my being 
against it, and perish or avenge my wrongs, and i^ 
cover what I have lost !" 

" I fear me, sire-—" said Guenn. 

'* Speak not to me of fear!" interrupted, the kkig* 
'' I tell thee, good friend, that in my day I have seen 
but one man fit to cope with a king — I mean Bichavd 
of England. He is gone — God rest his soul ! — ^btit he 
was a good knight and a great warrior, and might have 
been a great king, if fate had spared him till time had 
taken some of the lion's worst part from his heart, and 
sprinkled some cooler wisdom on his brow. But he is 
gone, and has left none like him behind. As for the 
others, I will make their necks but steps to gain the 
height from which my arm may reach to Rome." 

" 'Tis a far way to Rome ! sire," replied Guerin, 
" and many have stretched their arm to reach it, and 
failed in the attempt. I need not remind you of the 
Emperor Frederic, sire, who struggled in vain to 
resist." 

»* Nor of Philip of France, you would say," inter- 
posed the king, with a gloomy smile that implied, per-- 
haps, pain, but not anger. '* Philip of France !" he 
repeated, " who strove but to retain the wife of his 
bosom, when a proud priest bade him cast her from 
him — and he too failed ! But Philip of France is not 
yet dead ; and between the to-day and the to-morrow 
which constitute life and death, much may be done. — ^I 
failed, Guerin, it is true ; but I failed by my own fault. 
My eyes dazzled with the mist of passion, I made 
many a sad mistake : but now, my eyes are open, my 
position is changed, and my whole Uiculties sure bent 
to watch the errors of my adversaries, and to guard 
against any myself. But we will speak no more of 
this. Were it to cost me crown and kingdom, life, and 
even renown, I would thank God for having given me 
the means of striking at least one blow for love and 
vengeance. We will speak no more of it* The day 
wears." 
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It needed not the science of an old courtier to nndeN 
stand what the king's last words implied ; and Guerin 
iDBtaiitly took his leaye, and left the monarch alone. 

The truth was, that to thoughts of ambition, schemes 
of policy, and projects of vengeance, other ideas had 
4^]acceeded in the mind of Philip Augustus. His was a 
strange state of being. He lived, as it were^ in two 
worlds* — Like the king of old, he seemed to have two 
«pirit8.-^There was the one that, bright, and keen, and 
active, mingled in the busy scenes of politics and war- 
fare, guiding, directing, raising up, and overthrowing ; 
and there w^ another, still, silent, deep in the intnost 
chambers of his heart, yet sharing more, far more than 
half the kingdom of his thoughts, and prompting or 
commanding all the actions of the other. It was this 
spirit that now claimed its turn to reign exclusively; 
and Philip gave up all his soul to the memory of Agnes 
de Meranie. Here he had a world apart from aught 
else on earth, wherein the spirit of deepfeeling swayed 
supreme; and thence issued that strong control that 
his 'heart ever exercised over the bright spirit of genius 
and talent, with which he was so eminently endowed. 

He thought of Agnes de Meranie. The fine chord 
of association had been touched a thousand times during 
his conversation with Guerin, and at every mention of 
her name, at every thought that connected itself with 
her unhappy fate, fresh sorrows and regrets, memories 
sweet, though painful, — ^most painful th^t they were 
but memories — came crowding on his heart, and claim- 
ing all its feelings. As soon as the minister was gone, 
tie called his page, and bade him see if the Canon of 
St. Berthe's was in attendance. The boy returned in 
a few minutes folloVed by the wily priest, whom we 
havfe already heard of as the confessor of Agnes de 
Meranie. Philip's feelings towards him were very 
different from those he entertained towards Guerin. 
There was that certain sort of doubt in the straight- 
forwardness of his intentions, which a cunning man, 
-—let him cover his heart with what veil of art he^ will, 
— can hardly ever escape. Philip had no cause to 
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ioabt, and yet he doubted. Nor did he love the plausi- 
ble kind of eloquence which the priest had some pride 
in displaying ; and therefore he treated him with that 
proud, cold dignity which left the subject but little 
opportunity of exercising his oratory upon the king. 

*• Good morrowi^ather," he said, bending his brows 
vpon the canon: **when last I saw yon, you were 
about to speak to me concerning the queen, before 
persons whom I admit not to mingle in my private 
affairs. Now answer me, as I shall question you, and 
remember, a brief reply is the best. When saw you 
my wife, the queen V* 

** It was on the fifth day of the last week," replied 
the canon, in a low sweet tone of voice ; ^' and it was 
with sorrow mingled with hope—" 

'* Bound yourself in your reply, by my question, Sir 
Clerk," said the king, sternly. '^I ask you neither 
your sorrows nor your hopes. How was the queen in 
health I" 

** But frail, if one might judge by her appearance, 
sire," answered the priest ; ** she was very pale, and 
seemed weak; but she said that she was well, and 
indeed, sweet lady, she was like^ if I may use a 
figure — ^ 

♦♦Use none, sir," interrupted the king. "Did she 
take exercise V* 

"Even too much, I fear, beau sire," replied the 
canon. " For hours and hours, she wanders tlurough 
the loneliest parts of the forest, sending from her all 
her attendants — " 

** Ha ! alone f cried the king : " does she go alone V* 

*« Entirely, sire," replied the Canon of St. Berthe's, 
whose hopes of a bishopric in Istria were not yet 
extinct. " I spoke wi& the leech Rigord, whom you 
commanded to watch over her health ; and he did not 
deny, that the thing most necessary to the lady*8 cure 
was the air of her own land, and the tending of her 
own relations ; for he judges by her wanderings, that 
her mind is hurt, and needs soothing and keeping afar 
from the noisy turbulence of the world ; as we keep 
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a sick man*8 chaxnber from the glare of the midday 



sun." 



Philip heard him out, fixing his eyes on the wily 
priest's face, as if seeking to trace the cunning in his . 
countenance, that he was sure was busy at his heart : 
but the canon kept his look bent upon the ground while 
speakmg ; and, when he had done, judging that his 
words pleased, by being indulged in a much longer 
speech than Philip had ever before permitted him to 
make, he raised his eyes to the monarch's face, with a 
look of humiliated self-confidence, which, though it 
betrayed none of the secrets of his wishes, did not suc- 
ceed in producing any favourable impression on the 
king. 

** Begone !" said the monarch, in not the most gentle 
tone possible ; but then, instantly sensible that his dis* 
like to the man might be unjust, and that his haughtiness 
was at all events ungenerous, he added, more mildly, 
" Leave me, good father, — I would be alone. Neg- 
lect not your charge, and you shall feel the king's 
gratitude." 

The Canon of St. Berthe's bowed low in silence and 
withdrew, pondering, with not . a little mortification, 
on the apparent unsuccessfulness of schemes which, 
though«simple enough if viewed with the eyes of the 
world at present, when cunning, like every other art, 
has reached the corruption of refinement, were deeply 
politic in that age, when slyness was in the simplieity 
of its infancy. 

In the mean while Philip Augustus paused on the 
same spot where the priest had left him, in deep thought. 
"Alone!" muttered he, — "alone! I have vowed a 
deep vow, neither to touch her lip, nor enter her dwelling, 
nor to speak one word to her for six long months, with- 
out, prior to that period's return, a council shall have 
pronounced on my divorce. But I have not vowed not 
to see her. I can bear this no longer! Yon priest 
tortures me with tales of her sickness ! He must have 
[|ome dark jnotive 1 Yet, she may be sick too. — Ho ! 
without there I" 
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The p%ge who had before conducted the Canoti of 
-St. B^rthe's to the presence of the king now presented 
himself agmn. 

« Gilbert!" said the monarch, «*comc hither, boy! 
Thou art of noble birth; and art faithful and true, I 
well believe. Now, doubtless, thou hast learned so 
mtich of knightly service, that you know, the page who 
babbles of his lord's actions is held dishonoured and 
base. — ^Fear not, youth, I am not angry. If I find you 
discreet, this hand shall some day lay knighthood on 
your shoulder ; but if I find you gossip of my deeds, 
it shall strike your ears from your head, and send you 
forth like a serf into the fields. With that warning, 
speed to the west hall of the armoury. Thou wilt 
there find, in the third window from the door, on the 
left-hand, a casque, with the Sventaille cut like a cross ; 
a haubert, with a steel hood ; a double-handed sword ; 
a table of attente, and other things fitting. Bring them 
to me hither, and be quick." 

The page sped away, proud to be employed by the 
monarch on an errand usually reserved for his noblest 
squires ; and returned in a few minutes, bearing the 
haubert and the greaves ; for the load of the whole 
armour would have been too much for his young arms 
to lifi;# Another journey brought the casque and sword ; 
and a third, the brassards and plain polished shield, 
called a table of attente. The whole armour was one 
of those plain and unomamented suits much used in 
the first fervour of the ^jrusades, when every other 
decoration than that of the cross was considered 
superfluous. 

Without other aid than the page could afford, whose 
hands trembled with delight at their new occupation, 
PhUip arrayed himself in the arms that had been 
brought him ; and taking care to remove every trace 
by which he could have been recognised, he put on the 
casque, which, opening at the side, had no visor, prop- 
erly so called ; but which, nevertheless, entirely con- 
cealed his face, the only opening, when the clasps wero 
fastenedy being a narrow cruciform aperture in thtt 
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front, to ftdmit the light and air* When this was dime, 
he wrote upon a slip of parchment the simple words* 
**• The king would be alone," and gav^ them to the 
pagf) as h^ warrant for preventing anyone from enter- 
ing his apartment during his absence. He then ord^Qd 
jbim to pass the bridge^ from the island to the tower of the 
^ouvre, and to bring a certain horse, which he descicibe4b 
from the stables of that palace to the end of the gardeii 
wall ; and waiting some minutes after his departure, tQ 
give time for the execution of his commands, the king 
rose, and, choosing the least frequented of the many 
staircases in the palace, proceeded towards the street. 

In the court he encountered several of his sergeants- 
at-arms and his other attendants, who gazed coldly at 
the strange knight, as he seemed, who, thus encased in 
complete steel, passed through them, without offering or 
receiving any salutation. Thence he proceeded into 
the busy streets ; where, so strong was die force of 
habit, that Philip started more than once at the want 
of the reverence to which, he was accustomed ; and had 
to recall the disguise he had assumed ere he could 
iancy the disrespect unintentional. 

At the spot he had named he found the page with 
the horse; but the sturdy groom whose charge it was 
in the stable stood there sdso, fully resolved to let no 
one mount him without suDicient authority : nor was it 
till the sight of the king's signet showed him in whose 
presence he stood, that he ceased his resistance. The 
groom, suddenly raised to an immense height in his own 
conceit by having become in any way a sharer in the 
king's secret, winked to the page, and held the sljrrup 
whUe the monarch mounted. 

Philip sprang into the saddle. La3ring his ^ger om 
the aperture of the casque to enjoin secrecy, and adding 
in a stem tone, " On your life t^' he turned his horse'4 
bead, and galloped away. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

It is strange to read what countries once were, and 
to compare the pictures old chroniclers have handed 
down, with the scenes as they lie before us at present. 
In the neighbourhood of great capitals, however, it is 
that the hand of man wages the most inveterate war with 
nature; and were I to describe the country through 
which Philip Augustus passed, as he rode quickly on- 
ward towards Mantes, the modern traveller who had ^ 
Ibllowed that road would search his memory in vain for 
scenery that no longer exists. Deep marshes, ancient 
forests, many a steep hill and profound valley, with 
small scattered villages, ^^ like angel visits, few and far 
between," surrounded the monarch on his onward way ; 
and where scarcely a hundred yards can now be tra- 
versed without meeting many and various of the biped 
race, Philip Augustus rode over long miles withoa 
eatching a glimpse of the human form divine. 

The king's heart beat high with the thoughts of seeing 
her he loved, were it but for one short casual glance at 
a distance; but even independent of such feelings, he 
experienced a delight, a gladness* a freedom in the very 
knowledge that he was concealed from all the world ; 
and thati while wrapped in the plain arms that covered 
him, he was liberated from all the slavery of dignity 
and the importunity of respect. There was a degree 
of romance in the sensation of his independence, which 
we have all f^t, more or less, at one time of our lives, 
even surrounded as we are by all the shackles of a most 
unromantic society, but which affected Philip to a thou- 
sand-fold extent, both from his position as a king, ,and 
from the wild and chivalrous age in. which he lived. 

Thus he rode on, amid the old shadowy oaks that 
overhung liis path, meditating dreams and adventures 
that might almost have suited the knight of La Mancha, 
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but which, in that age, were much more easily attaii^ 
able than in the days of Cervantes. 

Of course all such ideas were much modified by 
Philip's peculiar cast of mind, and by his individual 
situation ; but still the scenery, the sensation of being 
freed from restraint, and the first bland air, too, of the 
early spring, all had their effect ; and as he had himself 
abandoned the tedious ceremonies of a court, his min4» 
in sympathy as it seemed, quitted all the intricate and 
painful mazes of policy, to roam in bright freedom ami4 
the wilds of feeling and imagination. 

Such dreamsj however, did not produce a retaided 
pace, for it. wanted little more than an hour to midday ; 
^a long journey of forty miles was before him, and hi» 
only chanCe of accomplishing his purpose was lo 
arriving during those hours that Agnes might be sup* 
posed to wander alone in the forest, according to the 
account of the Canon of St. Berthe's. Philip, therefore, 
spuired on at full speed, and, avoiding as much as pos- 
sible the towns, arrived near the spot where Resny now 
stands towards three o'clock. 

At that spot the hills which confine the course of the 
Seine fall back in a semicircle from its banks, and leara 
it to wander through a wide rich valley for the distance 
of about half a league, before they again approach close 
to the river at Rolleboise. 

There, however, the chalky banks become high and 
precipitous, leaving in many places but a nanow road 
between themselves and the water; though at other 
spots tlie river takes a wide turn away, and interposes a 
broad meadow between its current and the cliffs. 

In those days the whole of the soil in that part of the 
country was covered with wood. The hills, and the 
▼alleys, and the plains round Hosny aAd Rolleboise 
were all forest ground ; and the trees absolutely dipped 
themselves in the Seine. To the left, a little before 
reaching the chapel of Notre Dame de Rosny, the road 
on which Philip had hither|to proceeded turned off into 
the heart of Normandy ; and such was the direct way 
to the castle in which Agnes de Meranie had fixed hor 
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dwdUing ; but to the right, nearly in the same line as 
the present road tp Rouen, lay another lesser path^ 
which, crossing the woods in the immediate vicinity of 
the chateau, was the one that Philip judged fit to follow. 

The road here first wound along down to the very 
banks of the Seine ; and then, quittuig it at the litt]e 
hamlet of Rolleboise, mounted the steep hilU and dip- 
ping down rapidly again, skirted between the high 
chalky banks on the left and a small plain of underwood 
that lay on the right towards the river. 

Dug deep into the heart of the cliff were then to be 
aeen, as now, a variety of caves said to haVe been hol- 
lowed by the heathen Normans on their first invasion 
of France, some yawning and bare, but most, of them 
eovered over with underwood and climbing plants* 

By the side of one of the largest of these, had grown 
a gigantic oak, which, stretching its arms above^ formed 
a sort of shady bower round the entrance. Various 
ngns of its being inhabited struck Philip^s eye as he 
approached, such as a distinct pathway from the road to 
the mouth, and the m^irks of recent fire ; but as thera 
was at that time scarcely a forest in France which had 
not its hermit — and as many of these, from some strange 
troglodytical propensity, had abjured all habitations 
made with handsr-rthe sight at first excited no surprise 
in the bosom of the monarch* It was dififerent, how- 
ever, when, as^he passed by, he beheld hanging on the 
lowest of the oak's leafless branches a knight's gaunt- 
let ; and he almost fancied that one of the romances of 
the day was realised, and that the next moment he 
should behold some grave enchanter, or some learned 
sage, issue from the bowels of the rock, and call upon 
him to achieve some high and perilous adventure. 

He rode by, notwithstanding, without meeting with 
any such interruption ; and, thoroughly acquainted with 
every turn in the woods, he proceeded to a spot where 
he could see the castle, and a portion of several of the 
roads which led to it : and pushing in his horse among 
the withered leaves of the underwood, he waited in 
an?:zciT<: horkor; of catching but a glanee of her he Joved» 
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It is in such moments of expectation that imagination 
is often the most painfully busy, especially when she 
has some slight foundation of reality whereon to build 
up fears. Philip pictured to himself Agnes, as he had 
first seen her in the full glow of youth, and health, and 
beauty ; and he then remembered her as she had left 
him, when a few short months of sorrow and anxiety 
had blasted the rose upon her cheek, afid extinguished 
the light of her eye. Yet he felt he loved her more 
deeply, more painfully, the pale and faded thing she 
was then, than when she had first blessed his arms in 
all the pride of loveliness ; and many a sad inference 
did he draw, from the rapidity with which that change 
had taken place, in regard to what she might have 
since undergone under the pressure of more stinging 
and ascertained calamity. Thus, while he watched, 
he conjured up many a painful fear, till reality could 
scarcely have matched his anticipations. 

No Agnes, however, appeared ; and the king began 
to deem that the report of the confessor had been false, 
when he suddenly perceived the flutter of white gar- 
ments on the battlements of the castle. In almost 
every person, some one of the senses is, as it were, 
pecidiarly connected with memory. In some it is the 
ear, — and sounds that have been heard in former days 
will waken, the moment they are breathed, bright 
associations of lands, and scenes, and 'hours, ftom 
which they are separated by many a weary mile, and 
many a long obliterating year. In others, it is the eye, — 
and forms that have been once seen are never forgotten ; 
while those that are well known scarce need the 
slightest, most casual glance to be recognised at once, 
though the distance may be great, and their appearance 
but momentary. This was the case with Philip 
Augustus ; and though what he discerned was but as a 
vacillating white spot on the dark gray walls of the 
castle, it needed no second glance to tell him, that 
there was Agnes de Meranie. He tied his horse to one 
of the shrubs, and with a beating heart sprang out into 
the road, to gain a nearer and more satisfactory view 
of her he loved best on earth. 
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proached close to the castle, and camj under the waiU 
Jti^t as Agnes, followed by one of her women, turned 
Ufion the battLements. Her cheek was indeed ashy 
pale, with the clear line of her brown, eyebrow marked 
]3CM(re^'diistinctiy than ever on the marble whifirasfis of 
her £>]fehead. She walked with her hands cliu^ed^ in 
an attitude that spoke that utter hopelessness in idl 
earth's things which sees no resource on this side' o£ 
the grave ; an3 bar eyes were fixed uuxnovingly on the 
ground. • 

Philip gazed as he advanced, not doubting that the 
concealment of his armour was sure ; but at that 
moment the clang of the steel woke Agnes from her 
revery. She turned her eyes to where he stood. 
Heaven knows whether she recognised him or not; 
but she paused suddenly, and stretching her clasped 
hands towards him, she gazed as if she had seen a 
Tision, murmured a few inarticulate words, and fell 
back into the arms of the lady who followed her. 

Philip sprang towards the gate of the castle, and 
already stood under the arch of the barbican, when the 
vow that the pope had exacted from him, not to pass 
the threshold of her dwelUng till the lawfulness of hia 
divorce was decided, flashed across his mind, and he 
paused. Upon a promise that that decision should be 
within one half-year, he had pledged his knightly 
honour to forbear — ^that decision had not yet been 
given ; but the half-year was not near expired, and the tie 
of a knightly vow he dared not violate, however strong 
might be the temptation. 

The grate of the barbican was open, and at the dis- 
tance of a few yards within its limits stood several of 
the soldiers of the guard with the prev6t. Not a little 
surprise was excited among these by the sudden ap« 
proach of an armed knight, and at his as sudden pause. 

'* AVhat seek ye. Sir lOiightT jlemanded theprdv6ts 
— *• what seek ye here ?" 

"News of the queen's health,'' replied the monarchi 
«^I am forbidden to pass the gate; but, I pray tho^ 
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Sir Pr6v^, send to inquire how fares the quees ifais 
jnoming.'^ 

The officer willingly complied, though he somewhat 
marvelled at the stranger's churlishness in resting with- 
out the. threshold. The reply brought from within by 
die messenger was, that the queen had been seized but 
a few minutes before by one of those swoons that so 
mfuch afflicted her, but that she had already recovered^ 
and was better and more cheerM since. The mes- 
sage, the man added, had been dictated by the lady 
herself; which showed that she was better, indeed, for 
in general she seldom spoke to any one. 

It fell hke a sweet drop of balm upon Philip^s heart. 
There was something told him that he had been recog- 
nised, and. that Agnes had been soothed and pleased by 
the romantic mark of his love that he had given ; that 
she had felt for him, and with him ; and dictated the 
reply he had received, in order to give back to his 
bosom the alleviation that his coming had afforded to 
her. With these sweet imaginations he fell into a deep 
revery, and, forgetful of the eyes that were upon him, 
paused for several minutes before the barbican, and 
then, slowly returning on his steps, descended the hill 
to the thicket, where he had lefl his horse ; and, throw- 
ing the bridle over^ his arm, led him on the path by 
which he had come. 

'' The churl !'' said one of the soldiers, looking after 
him. *^ He did not vouchsafe one word of thanks for 
our doing his errand.'^ 

'^Another madman, I will warrant thee!" said a 
second archer. 

" He is no madman, that," replied the pr6v6t, 
thoughtfully. *< Put your fingers on your lips, and hold 
your tongues, good fellows ! I have heard that voice 
before;" and, with a meaning nod of the head, he 
quitted the barbican, and left the soldiers to unravel his 
mystery if they could. 

In the mean while the king proceeded slowly on 
his way, chewing the cud of sweet and bitteir fancies, 
till he came near the same rang^ of caves which h» 
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had passed about an hour before. Every thmg was 
still ia the same state; and no human being was 
visible. The gauntlet remained upon the tree, seem- 
ing only to have been touched by the wind of heaven ; 
and, scarcely thinking what he did, Philip approached, 
and reaching it with his hand, took it down from the 
bough to which it was suspended. 

As he did so, however, a noise in the cave showed 
him that his action was not without a witness ; and, ini 
a moment afler, a tall powerful man issued forth, and 
advanced towards him. He was clothed in plate 
armour, somewhat rusted with the damp ; but the fine 
tracery of gold by which ix had been ornam^ented wa» 
still visible; and the spurs and belt which he wore 
proclaimed him a knight. He held his casque in his 
hand, bus3dng himself as he advanced to disentangle 
the lacings of it, as if in haste, to put it on ; and his 
head was bare, exposing a profusion of long tangled 
dark hair, which was just beginning to be slightly 
touched with gray. His face was as pale as ashes, 
and wan Jbeyond all mortal wanness ; and in his large 
dark eyes there shone a brilliant, wavering, uncertain 
£bre, not to be mistaken for aught but insanity. 

The king gazed on him, at once recognising his 
person ; but hardly able to believe that,, in the wild 
lunatic before him, he saw the calm« cold, tranquil 
Thibalt of Auvergne. 

n the mean while, the count came forward, impa- 
tiently twisting in his haste the already tangled lacings 
oi his helmet into still more intricate knots. 

"Now, discourteous knight! — now!" cried he, 
glaring on the king, — " now will I do battle with thee 
on the cause ; and make thee confess that she is queen 
of France, and^rue and lawful wife of Philip the 
king! .Wait but till 1 have laced my casque, and, on 
horse or on foot, I will give J;hee the lie ! What ! has 
the pope at length sent thee to Mount Libanus to defy 
me ? I tell thee, miscreant, I will prove Jt against him 
and all his host !" 

The first thought that passed through the brain of 
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Fliilip Augustas was the memory of his ancient hatred 
to the unfortunate Count d'Aiivergne, and the revived 
desire of vemg>:;iiiice for the injury he believed him to 
have attempted against him. Those feelings, how- 
ever, in their full force, soon left him ; and pity for the 
unhappy state in which he saw him, though it could not 
remove his dislike, put a bar against his anger, " I 
come not to defy you, 6ir Knight," said the king. 
" You mistake me. 1 am a stranger wandering this 
way — ^ 

** The glove ! the glove !" cried the count, interrupt- 
ing him. " You have taken down my glove — ^you have 
aecepted the challenge. Have I not written it up all 
over Mount Libafiiis, that whoever denies her to be his 
lawful wife shall die ? If you draw not your sword, I 
will cleave you d^wn as a traitor, and proclaim you a 
coward too. In Jerusalem and in Ascalon, before the 
hosts of the crescent and the cross, I will brand you 
as a felon, a traitor, and a coward. — Draw, draw, if 
you be knight and noble !" 

So sayirg, he cast his casque away from him on 
the ground ; and, drawing his broadsword, rushed upon 
Philip with the fury of a lion. Self-defence became 
now absolutely necessary, for the king well knew that 
he was opposed to .one of the best and most skilful 
knights of Christendom, whose madness was no hin- 
derance to his powers as a man-at-arms ; and conse- 
quently, loosing the bridle of his horse, he drew his 
sword, and prepared to repel the madn^an's attack. 

The conflict was long and desperate, though, had not 
the natural generosity of hlj disposition interfered, the 
king possessed an infinite advantage over the Count 
d'Auvergne, whose head was, as we have said, totally 
undefended. He refrained, however, ^rom aiming one 
blow at that vulnerable part of his antagonist's person, 
till his scruples had nearly cost him his life, by the 
rings of his haubert ^ /ing way upon his left shoulder. 
The Count d'Auvergne saw his advantage, and pressed 
on with all the blind fury of insanity, at the same time 
leaving his head totally unguarded. The heat of the 
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conibat had irritated the monarch, and he now found it 
necessary to sacrifice all other considerations to the 
safety of his own life. ' He opposed his shield, there- 
fore, to the thundering blows of his adversary, and 
raising his heavy double-edged sword high above the 
count's naked head, in another moment would have 
terminated his sorrows for ever, when the blow was 
suspended by a circumstance which shall be related 
hereafter. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

In the great hall of the ducal palace at Roura sal 
John King of England, now the^uridisputed possessor 
of the British throne ; and, though the blood of his 
nephew was scarce washed from his hands, and the 
record of his crime scarce dry in the annals of the 
world, he bore upon his lip that same, idle smile, whose 
hideous lightness was the more dreadful when con- 
trasted with the profound depravity of his heart. He 
was seated in an ivory chair, beneath a crimson dais, 
gorgeously arrayed after the fashion of the diay, and 
surrounded with all the pomp of royalty. Oh his 
right-hand stood the Earl of Pembroke, with bitter 
grief and indignation written in his curled lip and con- 
tracted brow, which found an answering expression in 
the countenance oT Lord Bagot, the Earl of Essex, 
and almost every English peer in the presence. 

John saw their stern and discontented looks, and 
tmderstood their import well ; but, strange to say, the 
• chief cause of his fear being removed by the death of 
Arthur, he felt a degree of triumphant joy in the angry 
sorrow of his barons ; and calculated upon easily 
calming their irritation before any new danger should 
arise to menace him. Indeed, with his usual false 
calculation, he already planned a new act of baseness, 
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\duch, by punishing one who had contributed to the 
death of Arthur, by betraying him at Mirebeau — ^he 
hoped Alight, in some degree, satisfy those whom that 
death had rendered discontented; forgetting, in his 
utter ignorance of such a thing as virtue, that, in the 
eyes of the honest, one base act can never repair 
another. 

Close before the king, on the tapestry which spread 
over the steps on which his throne was raised, and 
extended some way into the hall, stood no less a person 
than the Braban9ois Jodelle, now dressed in a fine tunic 
of purple cloth, with a baldric of cloth of gold support- 
mg by his side a cross-hilted sword. 

His air was the invariable air of a parvenu, in which 
flippant, yet infirm self-conceit, struggles to supply the 
place of habitual self-possession, and in its eagerness 
defeats its object. Consummate vanity, when joined 
with grace, will sometimes supply the place of high 
breeding ; but a man that doubts in the least is lost. 
Thus stood Jodelle, smiling in the_ plenitude, as he 
thought^ of royal favour ; yet, with irritable knowledge 
of his want of right to appear in such a presence* 
glancing his eye from time to time round the proud 
barons of England, who, occupied with thoughts of 
more dignified anger, scarcely condescended to despise 
him. 

In the mean while. King John, as we have said, with 
a light land sneering smile upon his lips, amused him- 
self with the conceited affectation of the Braban^ois, 
who, enriched with the spoils of Mirebeau and several 
other towns in Poitou, now presented himself to claim 
the higher rewards that had been promised to his 
treachery. The king snnled ; yet, in the dark recesses 
of his cruel heart, he at the very moment destined the 
man to death with whom he jested as a favoured fol- 
lower. 

The simile of a cat and a mouse is almost as musty 
as the Prince of Denmark's proverb ; and yet perhaps 
there is no other that would so aptly figure the manner 
in which John of England played witl^ the traitor of 
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whose services he had availed himself to take his 
nephew prisoner. 

** Well, beau sire Jodelle," said he, after the Brabao- 
9ois had made his obeisance ; *' doubtless, you hava 
exercised the royal permission we gave you, lo plunder 
our loving subjects of Poitou to some purpose. Nay, 
your gay plumage speaks it. You were not feathered 
80, Sir Jodelle, when last we saw you. But our homely 
proverb has it, * Fine feathers make fine birds.' — ^Is it 
not so, Lord Pembroke ?" 

"Not always, sir," answered the earl boldly. **I 
have known a vulture plumed like, an eagle, yet not 
deceive a daw !" 

John's brow darkened for an instant, but the next it 
was all clear agam, and he replied, "Your lordship 
follows a metaphor as closely as a buzzard does a 
field-mouse. Think you not, Sire Jodelle, that our 
English lords have fine wits ? Marry, if you had pos- 
sessed as fine, you would have kept at a goodly distance 
from us all ; for there are among us men that love you 
not ; and you might chance to get one of those sympa- 
thetic knots tied round your neck that draw themselves 
the tighter the more you tug at them." 

" I fear not, sire," replied Jodelle, though there was 
a sneering touch of earnest in the king's jests that 
made his cheek tcim somewhat pale, — "I fear not; 
trusting that you will grant me your royal protection.** 

"That I will, man!— that I will!" replied the 
monarch, " and elevate you ;" and he glanced his eyes 
round his court to see if his jest was understood and 
appreciated. Some of the courtiers smiled, but the 
greater part still maintained their stem gravity; and 
John proceeded, Applying to the Goterel the terms of 
distinction used towauids knights, not without an idea 
of mortifying those who heaid, as well as of mocking 
him to whom they were addressed^ " Well, beau sire,'* 
he said, " and what give us the pleasure of your wor- 
shipful presence at this time ? Some business of rare 
import, doubtless, spme noble or knightly deed to be 
done.** 
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** I aim ever ready to do you what poor service I mayv 
sire," replied JodeUe. •* I come, therefore, to tell you 
that I have raised the band of Free-companions for 
which you gave me your royal permission, and to beg 
you to take CMrder that they may have the pay* aiid 
^pointments which you promised." 

^^ Thy demand shall be satisfied on that head," replied 
John, in a serious and condescending tone, calculated 
to allay all fears in the mind of Jodelle, if he had begun 
to conceive any. " By my faith ! we shall need every 
man-at-arras we can get, whether vassal or Braban9ois, 
for Philip of France threatens loud. — Now^ Sir JodeUe* 
what more T 

" Simply thb order on jrour royal treasury," replied 
Jodelle, quite reassured by the king's last words. 
** Your treasurer refuses to acquit it, without another 
direct warrant from you." 

'* Give it to me," said the king, holding out his hand, 
into which Jodelle, somewhat unwilling, placed the 
order for ten thousand crowns Which he had received 
as the reward of his treachery. ^' And now," pro- 
ceeded John, ^ we will at once arrsmge these affairs, 
without the least d^lay, for diligence, in rendering jus- 
tice to all men is a kingly virtue. In the first place, 
then, for the appointmentsof the Free-companions raised 
by this worthy captain. — We command you, William 
Humetft to send them off straight to the bands of our 
dearly beloved M ercader, there to be drafted in, man 
by man, so that, being well used and entertained, they 
may serve us truly and faithfully." 

** But, sire !" exclaimed Jodelle, turning as pale as 
death. 

**Tut, man! tut!" cried the king, '*we will find 
means to satisfy every bne. ^Hear us to an end. In 
regard to this order on our royal treasury. — Stand for* 
ward, John of Wincaunton ! You are deputy pr6v6t, 
are you not?" 

* It liu l»6en aMwrtod that these troops received no pay, hut supported ttomr 
aelTea by plunder. I find them, however, called mercenaries, in more tbaa 
otne instance, which dearly implies that they fought for hire. 

t Constable of Normandy in the year 1200 and fbUowing, as appeani fima 
• maty between John and Philip, concluded at Gueuleton. 
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A short, stout, bull-necked sort of person came forth 
from behind the throne, and, placmg himself beside 
Jodelle, bowed in assent to the king's question. 

" Well, then," proceeded John, " by my faith ! you 
must serve me for deputy treasurer also, for want of a 
better." 

John of Wincaunton, who had a keen apprehension 
of the king's jests in this sort, bowed again, and making 
a sign, by holding up two of his fingers, so as to be 
seen by a line of men-at-arms behind the circle of 
nobles who occupied the front of the scene, he laid his 
other hand upcHi Jodelle's arm, while two stout soldiers 
ran round and seized him from behind. Such precau- 
tions, however, were utterly unnecessary ; for the first 
touch of the prevdt's hand upon his arm operated like 
Prosperous wand. All power and strength seemed to 
go out of the Braban^ois's limbs ; his arms hung use- 
less by his side, his knees bent, and hisr nether lip 
quivered vnth the very act of fear. 

"Take the caitiff," cried John, frowning on him 
bitterly,^-" take him,'prev6t; carry him to the very 
boimd of Normandy, and there see you acquit me of 
all obligation towards him. Hang him up between 
Normandy and France, that all men of both lands may 
see his reward ; for, though we may sometimes use 
such slaves for the deep causes of statq necessity, we 
would not encourage their growth. — ^Away with him f 

Jodelle struggled to speak, but his tongue seemed to 
cleave to the roof of his mouth ; and before he could 
force his throat to utterance, a bustle at ^e other end 
of the long hall called the attention of every one but 
himself. 

** Sir King ! Sir King ! hear me, for mercy's sake !" 
cried the Braban9ois, as he was dragged away. But 
John heeded him not^ fixing his eyes upon the figure 
of the Earl of Salisbury, who, armed at all points, 
except the head, and covered with dust, pni^hed through 
the crowd of attendants at the extremity of the apart- 
ment, followed by two or three other persons, as dusty 
and travel-stained as himself. His cheek was fiushed. 
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hii brow was bent and frowaing, and, without a show 
eyen of reverence or ceremony, he strode up the centre 
of the hall, mounted the steps of the throne, and, 
standing beside the king's chair, bent down his head, 
addressing John in a low and seemingly angry, whisper. 

His coming, and the bold and irreverent manner in 
which he approached the king, seemed to destroy at 
once the (Ceremony of the court. The heart of almost 
every noble present was swelling with indignation at 
the assassination of the unhappy A^rthur, then already 
public, and by most persons said to h^ve been coo^ 
mitted by the king's own hand ; and now, encouraged 
by the bold anger evident on the brow of John's natural 
brother, they broke the circle they had formed, and in 
a close group, spoke together, eagerly; while William 
Longsword continued to pour upon the bloodthirsty 
tyrant on the throne a torrent of stem reproaches^ the 
more cutting and bitter from the under-tone in which 
he was obliged to speak them. 

For the reproaches John, little cared; but his eye 
glanced terrified to the disturbed crowd. of his nobles. 
He knew himself detested by eveiy one present : no 
one, but (Hie or two of hi^ servile aycophants, was 
attached to him by any one tie on which he cpuld 
depend. He knew what sudden and powerful resola» 
tions are often taken in such moments of excitement ; 
and, as he marked the quick and eager whisper, the 
flashing eyes, and frowning brows of his angry barons, 
he felt the crown tremble on his head. It was in the 
kindly feeling and generous heart of his bastard brother 
alone that he had any confidence; and grasping the 
earl's hand, without replying to liis accusation, he 
pointed to the group beside tliem^ and cutting across 
the other's whisper, said in a low voice, ** See \ see, 
they, revolt ! William, will you too abandon me ?" 

The earl glanced his eyes towards them, and 
instantly comprehended the king's fears. *< No," said 
he, in a louder voice than he had hitherto spoke. 
** No ! 1 will not abandon you, because you are my 
father's son, and the last of his direct ce ; but you 
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«re a -^ .*' The earl bent his lips to John s ear» aQd 

whispered the epithet in a tone that confined it to him 
to whom it was addressed. That it was not a very 
gmitle one seemed plain^ from the manner in which it 
was given and which it was received ; but the earl then 
descended the steps of the ^throne, and,, passing into the 
midst of the peers, grasped Lord Pembroke and several 
others, one after the other, by the hand* 

"Pembroke !" said he, "Arundel! I pray you to 
be calm. *Ti& a had business, this, and must be 
inquired into at another time, when oiu: minds are more 
cool, to take counsel upon it. But be calm now, I piiay 
you all, ibr my s^e.^' 

" For your sake !" said the Eail of Pembroke, with 
a smile. " By heavens ! Salisbury, we were just^^ying, 
th^t the best king that ever sat on the English throne 
was a bastard ; and wje «ee not why another should not 
ait there now* Why should not Rosamond of Wood- 
atock prodoce as good H aon as the mother oi William 
fdieOoaqueror?*^ 

^ Hush! hash!" cried Salifbury, quickly, at the 
pointed allusion to himself. " Not a word of that, my 
frienda. Z would not wrong my father's spn lor all the 
crowns of Elurope. Nor am I dt for a king ; Hbut no 
more of that 1 Form round again, I pray you ; (ot I 
have a duty to perform as a knight, and would fain do 
it decently, thpugh my blaod was up with what I heard 
<« my .nival." 

The batons again, with lowering Ihtows and e^^m bent 
atemly on the ground, as if scarce yet resolved in re- 
gard to theii' conduct, formed somewhat of a regular 
aweep round the tiirone; while Lord Salisbury ad- 
yanced, and onoe more addressed the weak and eruel 
monarch, who sat upon his throne^ the most abject 
thing that earth can eiver produce — a despised and 
detested king. 

^ My lord,'* said Wflliam Loogsword, almost noved 
to pity by ^e sunk and dejected air that now over- 
clouded the ehsmgeable brow of the light sc^remgn, 
■* when we parted in Touraine, I yielded lo your im- 
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porttinity my noble prisoner, Sir Guy de Coucy,.on the 
proinise that you would cherish and honour him, and 
on the pretence that you wished to win him and attach 
him to your own person ; reserving to myself, however, 
the right of putting him at what ransom I pleased, and 
demanding his liberty when that ransom should be 
paid. How much truth there was in the pretence by 
which you won him from me, ajvd how well you hare 
kept the promise you made, you yourself weH know ; 
but on my honour, to do away the stain" that you have 
brought upon me^ I would willingly free the good knight 
without any ransom whatever, only that he himself 
would consider such a proposal as an insult to a warrior 
■ of his high feme and bearing. However that may be, 
I hzf^ fixed his ransom at seven thousand crowns of 
gold ; and here stands his page ready to pay the same 
the moment that his lord is free. I therefore claim him 
at your hands ; for,, though I hear he is in that fatal 
tower whose very name shall live a reproach upon Eng- 
land's honour for ever, I do not think that the man lives 
who would dare to practise against the life of my 
prisoner." 

" My Lord of Salisbury,^ replied John, raising hishead, 
Bnd saving to assume the air of dignity which he could 
sometimes command ; but as he did so. his eyes en- 
countered the stem bold look of William Longsword, 
and the fixed indignant glariecB of his dissatisfied no- 
bles ; and he changed his purpose in the very midst, 
finding that dissimulation, his usual resource, was now 
become a necessary one. " My Lord of Salisbury," 
he repeated, softening his tone, ^ thou art our brother* 
and should at least judge less harshly of us than those 
who know us less. A villain, construing our commands 
by his own black heart, has committed within the walls 
of this town a most foul and sacrilegious deed, and 
many wilM and traitorous persons seek to impute that 
deed to us. Now, though it becomes us not, as a king, 
to notice the murmurs of every fool that speaks without 
judgment ; to you, fair brother, and to any of our well- 
bflloved nobles -of England, we will condescend will* 



ingly to prove that our cosAmands were the most oppo- 
site. This we will fully show you, OiQ a more private 



occasion.'* 



As John spoke, and, found himself listened to, he be- 
came more bold, and proceeded. ^ In regard to omr 
own time, during that unhappy day which deprived us 
of our dear nephew, we could, were we put to such 
unkingly inquisition, account for every moment of our 
tim.e. The ^eater part — ^hay, I might almost say the 
whole — ^was spent in reading despatches from Rome 
and Germany with my Lords of Arundel and Bagot." 

^ Except two hours in the morning, my loi;d, and 
from six till, nine at night, when I returned and found 
you wondrous pale and agitated,*' replied Lord Bagot 
witJi a meaning look. 

" Our excellent friend, and very good knight, Wil- 
liam de la Roche Guyon, was with us at both the times 
you speak of," said the king, turning towards the young 
Provencal, who stood near him, with a gracious and 
Satisfied air. ** Was it not so, fair sir f*. 

'^It was, my lord,** faltered Wiiham de.la Roche 
Guyon ; ^ but^— " All the barons, at the sound of that 
Imtf fixed their eyes upon him, as if the ecret was 
about to transpire.; but John took up the sentence as 
he hesitated to conclude it. 

'* But, — you would say," proceeded the king,-^** you 
went with me to the tower, where the poor child was 
confined, in the morning. True you did. — '*Tis true, 
my lords. — But did you not hear me severely reproach 
tlie captain of the tower for placing th Sire de Coucy 
and the Duke of Brittany in one small apartment, to the 
injury of the health of both ? — and did I not dismiss 
him for not lodging them better ? Then again, afi^r 
vespers, did you ever see me quit- the palace ? Speak, 
I charge you ;" and he fixed his eye sternly en ihe 
effeminate face of the young knight. 

Guillaume de la Roche Guyon turned somewhat pale, 
but confirmed the king's statement ; and John went on, 
gathering confidenee and daring .as he proceeded. 
'^This is enough for the present moment,** said ht: 
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** we will more of it hereaHer ; bnt when our extfilpa- 
tion shall be complete, wo to him who shall dare to 
whisper one traitorous word upon this score ! Iii re- 
gard to jour prisoner, my Lord of Salisbury ; before 
putting him at liberty, we would fain — ^ 

"Nothing before putting him at liberty! my lord,** 
said the earl, in a* stem voice. "The prisoner is 
mine ; I have agreed upon his ransom. Here stands 
his page ready to pay the sum, and, moreover, what- 
ever charges may be incurred in his imprisoi^medt ; 
and I demand that he be. delivered to me this instant** 

"Well, well, fair brother," answered John, "be it as 
thou wilt. 1 will despatch the order after dinner.* 

" Haw, haw T cried somebody from the bottom of 
the hall.— "Haw, haw ! and perhaps De Coucy may 
be despatched before dinner." 

"By my knighthood ! the fool says true," cried the 
blunt earl. — ^ My lord, as we have too fatal a proof 
that mistakes in commands lead to evil effects within 
the walls of a prison, by your leaVe we will liberate 
this good knight without further delay. ' I will go my- 
self and see it done." 

"At least," said the king, ," to keep up the seeming 
of a respect that you appear little inclined to pay in 
reality, Earl of Salisbury, take a royal order for his 
release.^-Clerk, let one be drawn." 

The clerk drew the order, and John read it over, 
with a degree of wilful slowness that excited not a 
little Lord Salisbury's suspicions. At lengUi, however, 
the king concluded ; and, having signed it, he gave it 
to the earl, sajring, " There, deliver lum yourself if you 
will-— and God send he may have eaten his dinner !•• 
muttered the king to himself, as William Longsword 
took the paper, and turned with hasty steps to give it 
effect " WiUiam !— William of Salisbury!" cried 
John, before the other had traversed half the hall 
" Which is the page ? Shall he count out the ransom 
while you are gone T" 

" That is the page," said the earl, turning unwillingly, 
and pointing *to Ermold de Marcy, who, accompanied 
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by a herald and Gallon the Fool with two men-at-ami8« 
bearing bags of money, stood at the farther end of the 
hall, in which the strange and painful scene we have 
endeavoured to describe had taken place. *^ That is 
the page. Let him tell down the ransom if you wilL 
I will he back directly ; 'tis but ten paces to the tower. 
— ^That is the page,^ he repeated, as he saw John about 
to add some new question. 

*' And the gentleman with the nose T demanded the 
light monarch, unable, under any circumstances, to re- 
strain his levity. ^ And the gentleman with the nose 
— the snout ! — the proboscis ! — ^If you love me, tell me 
who is he f 

But Salisbury was gone ; and Gallon, as usual, took 
upon hini to answer for himself. — '''' Bless your mighti- 
ness," cried he, ** I am twin brother of John, King of Eng- 
land. Nature cast our two heads out of the same batch 
of clay: she made him more knave than fool, and 
me more fool than knave ;' and verily, because she gave 
him a crown to his head, and me none, she furnished 
me forthwith an ell of nose to makip up for it.** 

** Thou ait a smart fool, whatever thou art,** replied 
John, glad to fill up the time, during which he was 
obliged to endure the presence of his barons, and the 
uncertainty of what the order he had given for De 
Coucy's liberation might produce. — "Come hither, 
fool ; — and you; Sir Page, tell down the money to the 
secretary. — ^And now, fool, wilt thou take service with 
me ? Wouldst thou rather serve a king, or a simple 
knight r 

" Haw, haw T, shouted Gallon, reeling with laugh- 
ter, as if there was something perfectly ridiculous in 
:(he proposition. — " Haw, haw, haw ! I am fool 
enough, 'tis true ! But I am not fool enough to serve 
a king." 

"And why not r demanded John. " Methinks there 
is no great folly in that. Why not, fellow T 

"Haw, haw!" cried Gallon again. "A king's 
smiles are too valuable for me. That is the coin they 
pay in, where other men pay in gold. Besides, since 
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the time of Noe downwards, kings hare ahrays been 
ungratefdl to their best subjects." 

*« How so ?" asked the king. **In faith, I knew not 
that the patriarch had ever such a beast as thee in the 
ark,'* 

"*Was not the dove the first that he turned ontl* 
demanded Gallon, with an affected look of mock sim* 
plieity, that called a smile upon even the stem faces of 
th» English barons. 

" Ha !" said John. •* Thinkest thou Ayself a dove T 
Thou art like it in the face, truly !" 

^ Not less than thou art like a lion,** answered'Gallon 
boldly. ^ And yet, men say you had once such a rela- 
tion.^-Haw, haw ! Haw, haw, haw !" and he sprang 
back a step, as if he expected John to «trike him. 

But for a moment, leaving the conversation which 
John for many reasons continued to carry on with the 
juggler, though his replies were of a more stinging 
quaUty than the monarch ^.^tly relished, we must 
follow Lord Salisbury to the prison of De Ooucy. 

It was a little past that early hour at which men 
dined in that day; and when the eari entered the 
gloomy vault that contained the young knight, he found 
him seated by a table groaning imder a repast not very 
usual on the boards of a prison. 

De Coucy, however, was not eating, nor had he eaten, 
though the viands before him might well have tempted 
lips that had tasted little but bread and water for many 
months before. 

^ Salisbury !** exclaimed the knight, as the earl strode 
into the chamber, with haste in his aspect, and symp- 
toms- of long travel in every part of his dress. — ^^Salis- 
bury! Have you come at length?" 

"Hush! hush! De Coucy!" cried the earl, grasping 
his 'hand. " Do not condemn me without having heard. 
John persuaded me that he wished to win you to his 
cause ; and promised most sdemnly that he would not 
only treat you as a fnend, but as a favourite. I am not 
the only one he has deceived. However, till a fortnight 
•ince, I thought he had carried you to England, as he 



declared he would Your page, with wonderM per- 
sererance, traced me out ^mid all the late troubles in 
.Taorainje, ^md offered your instant ransom* I sent to 
England to find you — my messenger returned with 
tidings that you were here ; and doubting false play, I 
set on without delay to releaise you. At every town 
of Normandy! heard worse and worse accounts of my 
bad hrother^s conduct. — Thank Grod, I am a bastard! 
' — and when I come>here, Lleam that that luckless boy, 
Arthur, is gone^ God knows where> or hows!*' 

*' I will tell you where you may find him, Salisbury," 
said De Coucy, grasping the earl's arm, and fixing his 
eyes steadily on his face s *' at the bottcnn of the Seine. 
Do you mark me 1 At the bottom of the Seine !" 

*' I guessed it," replied the earl, shutting his teeth, 
and looking up to heaven, as if for patience.—^*' I guessed 
it! — ^Know you who did it? — ^they say you were con- 
fined together." > 

" Dq I know who did it ?" exclaimed De Coucy : 
** John of Anjou ! your brother ! his uncle !" 

"Not with his own hand, surely!" exclaimed Salis- 
bury, drawing back with a movement of horror. ' 

"As I hope for salvation in the blessed cross!" 
replied De Coucy, "I believe he did it with his own hand. 
— ^At least, foil certainly, ^was beneath his own eye ;" 
and he proceeded to detail all that he had heard. 
" Before that day," continued the knight, " I was fed on 
bread and water, or what was little better. Since — 
you see how they treat me;" and he pointed to the 
table. ** I have contented myself each morning with 
half of one of those white loaves," he added : " first, 
because this is no j^ace for hunger ; and next, because 
I would rather not die like a rat poisoned in a granary." 

The earl hung his head for a moment or two in 
silence ; and then again, grasping De Coney's hand, he 
said, " Come, good knight, come ! Deeds gone cannot 
be amended. They are tumbled like old furniture into 
the great lumber-house of the past, to give place to 
newer things, some better and some worse. You were 
a prisoner, but now — ^you are now free ; and believe 
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me, on my honour, I would rather have laid my sword- 
hand upon a block, beneath an axeman^s blow, than &al 
my noble friend should have undergone such usage : — 
but come, your ransom by this time is told down, and 
your attendants wait you in the palace hall. First, how- 
ever, you shall go to my lodging in Rouen, and do on 
my best hanbert and arms. There are horses in my 
stables which have stood there unridden for months. 
Take your choice of them ; and Grod speed you ! for, 
though it be no hospitable ' wish, I long to see your 
back turned on Normandy." 

De Coucy willingly accepted the earPs courtesy, and 
followed down the stajrs of the prison into the open air. 
He trod with the proud step of a freeman : the sight of 
living nature was delight ; the fresh breath of heav^i 
a blessing indeed ; and when he stood once more 
clothed in shining ariiis, he felt as if the bold spirit of 
his youngest days had come back with redoubled feroe. 

As they proceeded to traverse the space which sepa- 
rated the lodging of the Earl of Salisbury from the ducal 
palace, William Longsword proceeded to give De Coucy 
a short account of all the steps which his page had 
taken to effect his liberation, and which, however brief, 
we shall not repeat here ; it being quite sufficient to the 
purposes of this history that tlie knight ^as liberated. 

Salisbury and De Coucy mounted the stairs of the 
palace with a rapid pace ; but at the hall door they 
paused for a single moment : " Salisbury !" said De 
Coucy, with a meaning tone, "I must do my duty as a 
knight !" 

" Do it !" replied the earl with firm sadness, under- 
standing at once the young knight's meaning. — " Do it, 
De Coucy ; God forbid that I should stay a true knight 
from doing his devoir !" 

So saying, he led the way mto the. hall. 

John was still jesting with Gallon the Fool. The 
barons were standing around, some silently listening to 
the colloquy of the king and the juggler, some speaking 
together in a low voice. At a table on one side of the 
hall, where sat the secretary, appeared De Coucy's 
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page, Ermold de Marcy, with a herald; and on the 
board between him and the clerk lay a large pile of gold 
pieces with the loathern bags which had disgorged 
them, while one of the men behind held a similar pouch, 
ready to dispose of its contents as need might be. 

De Coucy advanced to the table, and welcomed his 
page with an approving smile, while the herald cried in 
a loud voice to call attention : " Oyez, oyez \ Hear, 
hear !" and then, tendering the ransom in set form, de- 
manded the liberation of Sir_Guy deOoucy. The ran- 
som was accepted with the usual ceremonies, and a 
safe-conduct granted to the knight through the terri- 
tories of the King of England ; which being done, De 
Coucy advanced from the table up the centre of the 
hall. 

What had before passed had taken place at such a 
distance from the throne, that John found it no difficult 
matter to keep his eyes in another direction, speaking 
with William de la Roche Guyon, as Gallon the Fool 
had left him on his lord's entrance, and was standing 
by the table, his nose at the same time wriggling with 
most portentous agitation, as he saw the gold delivered 
by the page and taken up by the secretary. The 
monarch had thus affected scarcely to see the young 
knight ; but now De Coucy advanced directly towards 
him, accompanied pace by pace by the herald, who, 
with that sort of instinctive knowledge of every chival- 
rous feeling which the officers-of-arms in that day arc 
said to have possessed, took a quick step forward as 
they neared the throne, though without any command 
to that effect ; and exclaimed in a loud tone, " Hear ! 
John, King of England ! Hear !" 

John looked up, and turned a frowning brow upon 
De Coucy. But the knight was not to be daunted by 
fierce looks, even from a long ; and he proceeded boldly, 
and in a slow distinct voice. " John of Aiijou ! False 
traitor and assassin! I, Guy de Coucy, knight, do 
accuse you here in your palace, and on your throne, of 
the murder of your nephew, Arthur Plantagenet, right- 
ful King of England : and to your beard I call you mai> 
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sworn, traitor, murderer, and felon — ^false knigbt, dis» 
courteous gentleman, and treacherous king! More* 
over, whoever does deny the murder of which I hero 
accuse you, I give him the lie, and will prbve it« my 
hand against his, according to the law of arms.** 

'^ Have I so many barons and noble knights around 
me," cried John, " and not one of theih noble andbravor 
enough to repel the insults offered to their king, in their 
piresence, by this braggart Frenchman?" 

Several of the circle stepped forward, and De Coucy 
cast down his glove^ for him to take that chose ; but 
Lord Pembroke waved his hand, exclaiming, ^^Hold, 
lords and knights ! hold ! We must not make our- 
selves champions of a bad caui^e. Such is not the 
courage of true knights. — ^My lord the king ! the nobles 
of England have ever been found too willing to cast 
away their lives and fortunes in their king's defence ; 
and there is not one man in this presence that, give him 
a good cause, and he would not meet in arms the best 
Frenchman that ever was bom. When, therefore, my 
lord, you shall satisfactorily have proved that this 
charge against you is false, the swonis of a thousand 
British knights will start from their sheaths to avenge 
your quarrel, and I, as your lord marshal* claim to be 
the fir^t." 

** With all respect, my Lord de Coucy," he added, 
while John bit his lip with bursting mortification, ** I 
raise your glove^ and pledge myself to meet you in 
arms within three months, if I find cause to judge youp 
words bold and untrue. If not, I will yield ths gage to 
whatever true knight can, on his conscience, meet you, 
or will render it back unto you honourably in default 
of such. I am right willing ever to do battle with a 
brave man ; but I could nevter fight with the ghost of 
Arthur Plantagenet crying that my cause was evil." 

So saying, he raised the glove, and De Coucy, dart* 
jng a glance of bitter scorn at John, bowed his head to 
Lord Pembroke, and proceeded down the hall to the 
place where he had left William Longsword. The 
09rl, however, had not staid to bear die accusatioii 
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that he knew was about to be launehed at his brother, 
and which, ab he could not refute, he dared not resent. 
De Coucy found him on the steps of the palace, at 
the bottom of which stood a fresh horse, prepared for 
himself, together with the beasts of Ermold the page, 
the herald, Gallon the Fool, and the two men-at-arms 
who had carried the money to pay the knight's ransom. 
To these were added the escort of a body of horse 
archers, to guard the -young knight safe through the 
English territory. This, however, he declined ; and, 
grasping the hand of the Earl of Salisbury, between 
whose bosom and his own existed that mutual esteem 
which all noble minds feel towards each other, he 
sprang upon his horse, and galloped with all speed out 
of Rouen. 



CHAPTER XTir, 

The road that De Coucy followed had been made, 
apparently, without the least purpose of proceeding 
straight to Paris, though it ultimately terminated there ; 
but its object seemed more particularly to visit every 
possible place on the way, without leaving the smallest 
village within several miles of the direct line to com- 
plain of being neglected. Thus, instead of cutting off 
angles, and such other whimsical improvements of 
modem days, it proceeded along the banks of the river, 
following, with a laudable pertinacity, all the turnings 
and windings thereof. 

This sort of road, which uncommonly resembles the 
way in which I have been obliged to relate thi&- most 
meandering of histories, is doubtless very agreeablr 
when you have plenty of time to stay and amuse your- 
self with the pleasures of this prospect or that — to get 
off your horse to gather a flower upon the bank — ^to 
pause under the shadow of a tree, and pant in conceit 
with vour beast in the cool air ; but when you are in a 
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hxvnjf then is the time to bless modem short catf . 
8uch must be my case ; for, having a long. way before 
me, and a short space to do it in, I must abridge De 
Coucy's journey as much as possible ; and, only stay- 
ing to relate two events which occurred to him on the 
road, must hasten to bring him, together with my other 
characters, to that one point to which all their histories 
are tending. ^~ 

Passing over, then, the follies of Gallon the Fool, 
who, notvrithstanding all his maniac malice, felt he 
knew not what of joy at his lord's deliverance ; and 
all the details given by Ermold de Marcy concerning 
his various peregrinations and negotiations, together 
with the young knight's joyful feelings on his liberation, 
and his sorrowful ones at the accounts he heard of the 
wihappy Count d'Auvergne, — we will bring the whole 
party at once to that high hill from which the lower 
road to Paris descends rapidly on the litde, dirty, old* 
fashioned town cajled the Pont de VArche. 

There being few things more uncertain in the. world 
than the smiles of beauty and the boundaries of king* 
doms, the limits of France, which have beeii here, and 
there^ and every where within the^ last few centuries, 
were fbced, on the precis^ day I speak of, at the Pont 
de TArche. That hill being then the extreme limit of 
King John's Norman dominions, his deputy prev6t, 
John of Wincaunton, was, -at the very mpment De Coucy 
and his followers arrived at the summit of the hill, en- 
gaged in the very praiseworthy occi^ation of hanging 
the Brabaiii9ois Jodelle to one of the highest elms in 
the land. 

It must not, however, be inferred that the hanging 
had actually commenced ; for, though the prevdt, with 
a party of six or seven men, very well calculated to 
hang their neighbours, stood round Jodelle under the 
tree, while one of their companions fastened the end 
of a thick noose tightly to one of the strongest branches ; 
yet the plunderer's neck was still free from that en- 
cumbrance so fatal to persons of his profession. • 

There are various sorts of bravery ; and Jodelle was 
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a brave man of a certaia ^ort. He had sever shown 
himself afraid of death ; and yet, the idea of habging 
affected him with mortal fear — whether he fancied that 
that peculiar position would be unpleasant to him, or 
not, can hardly be said ; but certain it is, though he 
had never shrunk from death in the battle-field, his 
face looked already that of a corpse ; his limbs -ibhook* 
and his teeth chattered, at the sight of , the a^ful pi^epa- 
• rations that wer^ carrying on around him* 

What is there to which hope will not attach itself? 
Even the si^ of De Coucy, whom he had sold to his 
enemies, awoke ^a dream of it in the breast of th^ Bnh 
foan^ois, and with pitiful cries ^e adjured the knight to 
save him {rom the hands of his executioners* 

The men of Che prev6t stood to their arms ; but the 
kiiight's reply soon showed them they had no molestation 
to fear from him. *> Villain !" answered he, '^ if I saved 
thee from their hands, it should be but to impale' thee 
alive ! Every drop of Prince Arthur's blood cries 
vengeance upon thee; and, by Heaven ! I have a, mind 
to stay and see thee hanged myself!" 

'* Haw, haw !" cried Gallon the Fool, — ^ ^aw, haw ! 
beau Sire Jodelle ! It strikea ine, they are going io 
hang thee, beau sireS Undo the haussecol of thy 
doublet, man. They are going to give thee one c^ 
tighter stuff. — Haw, haw, iSire Braban9ois! Haw, 
hawt Why pray you not the Goucy again? Per- 
chance he may be moved. Or, ratberr why pray you 
not me ? I am the only man in the troop that can aid 
thee — Hawt haw, h^w ! haw, haw ! I could save thee 
if I would r 

^^ Thou wouldst not if thou couldst, fiend," replied 
Jodelle, glaiing on him with eyes in which Mrrath strug- 
gled with terror ; for his executioners were now aetnally 
adjusting the noose to his neck, and his pinioned hands 
might be seen to quiver with the agonixing anticipation 
of de&truction. ^ I do now believe thee a devil indeed, 
as thou once toldest me ; for none but the devil caald 
mock me in such a moment as this." 

*^ Haw, haw, haw ! Haw, haw, haw !" loaMd Gal- 
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loii, rolling on his horse with laughter. "Dost thou 
believe ? Well, then, for that I will save thee ;" and, 
riding up to the pr6v6t, the juggler thrust his snout into 
that officer's ear, and whispered a few words, in regard 
to the truth of which the other seemed at first doubt- 
ful. Gallon, however, exclaimed, " 'Tis true, thou in- 
fidel ! 'tis true ! I heard the order given myself ! Look 
ye there ! — There comes the messenger down in the 
valley — Haw, haw, haw ! Ye fools ! Thought you 
King John could spare so useful a villain as that T 

The prev6t gazed in the direction wherein the jug- 
gler pointed ; and then made a sign to his men to put 
a stop to the preparations, wfiich they were hunyiiig 
forward with most unseemly haste: while Gallon, 
with a patronising sort of nod to Jodelle, and a loud 
laugh, rode on after De Coucy, who had not waited to 
listen to the -termination of ihe eloquent conversation 
between the juggler and the Ooterel. At the bottom 
of the hill, however, the young knight turned his head, 
never doubting that he should behold the form of his 
late follower dangling from the elm;. but to his sur- 
prise, he perceived two of the men placing Jodelle on 
horseback, still apparently bound, and the rest hasten- 
ing to mount their own beasts^ while a horseman was 
seen conversing with the prevdt. 

**By St. Paul! if thou hast saved that fellow from 
the hands of the hangman," cried De Coucy, " thou art 
a juggler indeed, and a mischi^ous one to boot, friend 
Gallon!" 

**'Twas not I saved him, friend Coucy," replied 
Gallon, who was in somewhat of a saner state of mind 
than usual. ** 'TWas our very good friend and patron, 
John King of England ; and I'll tell thee what, Coucy, 
if you ill-treat me, and ihump me, as you used some- 
times to do, I'll e'en take service with him, John of 
Anjou, and leave you ! — Haw, haw ! What do you 
think of that ? Or else 111 go and live with fair Wil- 
liam de la Roche Guyon," he added, in his rambling 
way. . " He loves me dearly, does William de la Roche 
Guyon. So I'll go and live with him, when I want to 
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better, myself. — ^Haw, haw ! Then I shall always be 
near the pretty Lady Isadore of the Mount, whom good 
King John of England gave to fair Count William this 
morning, fdr standing by him in his need, as he; said. 
Twas all in a whisper ; but I would have heard it had 
it been twice a whisper ; my ears are as fine as my 
nose. — I^aw, haw !" 

De Coucy had drawn his rein at the first w6rd of 
these very pleasing tidings, which Gallon communicated 
with a broad lack-lnstre stare, from which he had ban* 
ished every particle of speculation ; so that, whether it 
was true or false, a dreadful reality, or an idiotic 
jest, was in no degree to be gathered from his coun- 
tenance. 

^ What^ is that you say T . cried the knight. ^ Tell 
me, good Gallon, for the love of Heaven, are you se- 
rious in your news T 

" Good Oallon ! — ^Haw, haw T* shouted v the jon- 
gleur ; ** good Gallon ! He'll call me pretty Gallon 
next ! — ^Haw,. haw, haw !— Coucy, you are mad !" * 

" For God's sake !" cried the knight earnestly, " do 
not drive me mad really ; but, for onc^, try to give me 
a connected answer. Say! what was it yon heard 
that traitorous king say to the beardless, womanly 
coward, William de la Roche Guyont" 

" Give you a connected answer !" replied Gallon, 
suddenly assuming an unwonted gravity. ** Why should 
you doubt my giving- you one ? I'm not mad, Coucy ! 
I'll tell you what the king said, as wisely as he that 
spoke it. ^ William de la Roche,' whispered he, with the 
face of a cat lapping a saucerfulof cream — 'William 
de la Roche, you have stood by me this day in my 
need, and I will not forget it."' 

And Gallon, though with a countenance as unlike 
that of John of Anjou as any human face could well 
be, contrived to imitate the king's look and manner, so 
as to leave no earthly doubt, not only that he had said 
what the fool attributed tp him, but that he had also 
precisely said it as was represented. 

^Well then," continued the jongleur, ^'the nobl^ 
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king bade him, fair William de Roche as aforesaid, take 
die fair Lady Isadore fix)m the castle of Moulineaux, 
hard by Rouen, where her father. Count Julian the 
wise, had left her under the care of the Lady Plum- 
dumpling, or some such English' name ; and when he 
had got, to carry her whither he would, as quick as^ 
possible. And the sweet potentate John, with true 
kingly consideration for the happiness of his lieges, added 
this sage counsel to the aforesaid William, — ^namely, 
that if he liked, he might marry the maid ; but if he 
liked light love better than broad lands, he might make 
his leman of her." 

" By the Lord, fool ! if thou deceivest me, thou shalt 
rue it !" cried De Coucy. " I believe not thy tale ! 
How came her father to trust her from his sight V* 

" I fear me, my lord. Gallon is right," said Ermold 
de Marcy, whose various negotiations had some- 
what rubbed oft the rawness of his yjouth, and given 
him confidence to address his master more boldly. 
", In my wanderings about, striving to achieve your ran- 
som, I have heard much of Count Julian and his pro* 
ceedings ; arid I thus learned, that not ^long after your 
captare, he left the court of King John,- to raise all his 
Tassals for the great alliance that, men say, is forming 
against King Philip, leaving the' Lady Isadore as a 
hostage for his faith, with the Lady Plymlymman of 
Comouaille, chatelaine of the castle of Moulineau^ 
So that Gallon's tale is too likely to be true." _;,.- - 

While the page spoke the juggler drew his two eyes 
together upon De Coucy's countenance, watching, with 
a fiendish sort of pleasure, the vforkings of all those 
powerful feelings that the news he had given had cast 
into commotion. At length he burst into a loud laugh. 
**Haw, haw!" cried he. — "Haw, hav/, haw! De 
Coucy's in a rage ! — ^Now, Coucy, now, think of the 
very best way of cleaving me down Guiilame de' la 
Roche from the crest to the saddle. Haw, haw, haw! 
Oh, rare ! Crack his scull like a walnutHshell, and 
leave him no more brains than a date-stone. — Haw* 
taw ! haw, haw I" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

There was a party of travellers- womid down through 
tile beautiM valleys and. over the rich'hills tilat He 
between Pacy and Rolleboise, proceeding slowly and 
calmly, though with a certain degree of circumspectioa, 
as if they were not at all without their shar^ of the 
apprehensions to which travellers of every kind were 
exposed in thode days, land yet were embarrassed by 
the presence of some one whose sex or age prevented 
them from proceeding more rapidly. - 

At the head of the cavalcade Were seen, agitated by 
the breeze, various of those light, habiliments which 
have been used in all ages to give the female figure, a 
degree of butterfly flutter which seems to court pursuit; 
and it appeared out of consideration for the frailer 
limbs of. the part of the troop thus clothed, that the 
iron-clad warriors which formed the main body pro- 
ceeded at so slow and easy a pace. 

The whole party might consist of fifty persons, four 
or five of whom, by their pennons and arms,- were 
distinguished as knights; while the rest showed but 
the sword and buckler of the squire, or the archer's 
quiver, longbow, and round target. Except an ictai- 
reur thrown out before to mark the way, the fem^ale 
part of the troop took the lead ; and, as far - as could 
be judged from appearance, the rest was but an escort 
attending upon them. 

One of the knights, however, whose helmet nodded 
with plumes, and whose arms were glittering with gold, 
ever and anon spurred forward, and with bending head 
and low musical voices addressed a few words to the 
fair girl who headed the troop, demanding now whether 
she was fatigued, now whether she felt the cold, now 
promising speedy repose, and now offering a few words 
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of somewhat commonplace gallantry, conceming bright 
eyes, rosy lips, and inspiring smiles. 

To his questions concerning her comfort, the lady 
replied briefly, and as coldly as courtesy permitted; 
and to his gallant speeches, the chilling unmoyed 
glance of her large dark eye mght have auSbrded suf- 
ficient answer, had he been one easily rebuffed. The 
only uneidled-for W4>rd8 which she addressed to him 
herself- tende(i but to ask where it was that her father 
bad appointed to meet her ; and on his replying that a 
plaiee called Droconrt had been named, some five 
leagues farther, she relapsed into silence. 

The young knight, however, though on every check 
he received he sunk back into himself with an air of 
deep despdndency, still returned to his point, holding 
perseverance to be the most serviceable quaUty in the 
world in all dealings with the fair ; and tlius, from time 
lo time, he 'continued his assiduities, notwithstanding 
eold looks and scanty answers ; till at 4ength the road, 
descending, began to wind along the banks of the Seine. 

Here his attention became more entirely directed to 
precautions against surprise ; and the increased haste 
and circumspection which he enjoined seenled to imply 
that he found himself upon hostile and dangerous ground. 

** See you no ferry-boat," cried he, " along the river ? 
—Look out, Amoul ! — look out ! We must get across 
as soon as may be.** 

" The ferry lies beyond this woody tongue of land, 
my lord," replied the man. <*'Tis not half a mile 
hence, and there is no town between ; so we may pass 
easily ;" and, spurring ony the party entered the pass 
between the wood which skirted down from the road to 
the river on the one side and the high chalky cliffs oa 
the other. 

The knight in^he gilded armour had received a fresh 
rebuff from the lady whose favour he seemed so anxious 
to win; and, having retired to his companions, who, as 
we have shown, were a few steps behind, was con- 
versing with them in an earnest but under-tone, when 
from an ambush in the wood, which had escaped even 
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the eyes of the advanced seout, rushed forth a body of 
horsemen, with sueh rapid force as to separate entirely 
&e female part of the cavalcade from their escort. 

It was done in an instant ; but, in truth, it needed 
such rapidity of attack to render it, in itsell^ any thing 
short of madness ; for, when the escort recovered m. a 
degree from their first astonishment, they found that 
seven men formed the whole force that had thrown 
them into such confusion. Before, howev^, this 
became apparent, the leader of their adversaries shout- 
ing,' " A Coucy ! aCoucyT' spurred like lightning-i^pon 
the knight we have before mentioned, and at one blow 
of his battle-axe dashed him under his horse's feet. A 
squire behind shared the same fate; a man«>airarm8 
followed ^ and each of De Couey's followers, fighting 
as if inspired by the same daring valour that animated 
their lord, the escort were driven back along the road, 
leaving four or five saddles vacant. Then^ hawerert 
the tide of the battle turned. The knights at the 
head of the escort saw the handful of men to which 
they were opposed, and ashamed of yielding a step to 
so scaoity a body, four of them united their efforts to 
attack De Coucy. while another rallied their followers ; 
and the young knight was in turn driven back, now 
striking at one, now at another, now panying the blows 
that were aimed at himself, and now showering them 
thick t;ipon the head of the opponent diat he had singled 
out for the moment. | 

Separated from the escort which attended her, the 
lady we have mentioned, with her women, had in th« 
mean while endeavoured to escape from the scene of 
strife which had so suddenly arisen, by hurrying on 
upon the road ; but the scoidt who had turned at the 
first noise of the affray caught her bridle, and, notwithr 
standing her prayers and entreaties, would not suffer her 
to proceed. 

The danger indeed to which she w^s exposed was 
not for the moment great, as, by this time, the first 
impetuous attack of De Coucy and his followers had 
driven the escort back beyond the turn of Uie wood; 
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and nothing could be gathered of the progress of the 
fight but from the trampling of the horses heard sound- 
ing this way or that, and the cries and shouts of the com- 
batants api^oaching or receding as the battle turned. 

'' Lady Isadore ! Lady Iskdore !" cried a girl who 
followed her. '^ It is the Sire de Coucy. Hear you 
not his battle-cry ? and I am sure I saw Ermold the 
page strike down an archer twice as big as himself. 
Grod send them the victory !" 

*' Hush ! foolish girl ! hush !" cried Isadore of the 
Mount, leaning her head to listen more intently. — 
'* Hark, they are coming this way ! — ^Free my bridle, 
soldier ! Free my bridle, for the love of Heaven ! 
How dare you, serf, to hold me against my will ? You 
will repent, whoever wins I" 

The soldier, however, heeded neither the. lady's 
entreaties nor her threats, though it so happened that 
it would have proved fortunate to himself had he done 
80 ; for, in a moment after, De Coucy, driven back by 
the superior force to which he was opposed, appeared 
at the turn of the wood, striking a thundering blow on 
the crest of one of the knights who pressed closely on 
him, while the three others spurred afler at about three 
horse-length's distance. 

No sooner had the blow descended, than the knight's 
quick glance fell upon Isadore. " Fly, Isadore, fiy !" 
cried he. " You have been deceived into the power 
of traitors ! — Fly ! up the path to the right ! To the 
castle on the hill !" but as he spoke he suddenly per- 
ceived the soldier holding her rein, and forcing her 
horse up a bank somewhat out of the current of the 
fight. Like lightning, De Coucy wheeled his charger ; 
and, disappointing, by the turn he took, a blow that 
one of his adversaries was discharging at his head, he 
swung his battle-axe round in the air, and hurled it 
with sure and unerring aim at the unhappy scout. It 
needed a firm heart and well-practised hand to dismiss 
such a fatal missile in a direction so near the person 
of one deeply beloved. But De Coucy had both ; and 
rushing within two feet of Isadore of the Mount, the 
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head of the ponderous axe struck the soldier full on 
the neck and jawbone, and dashed hun from his hors« 
a ghastly and disfigured corpse. 

"Fly, Isadore! fly!" repeated De Coucy, at the 
same moment drawing his sword and spurring his 
charger furiously against the first of his opponents. 
** Fly up to the right ! The castle on the hill ! — ^the 
Castle on the hill \^ 

Isadore required no second injunction, but parted 
like an arrow from the scene of the battle, while De 
Coucy made almost more than mortal efforts to drive 
back the enemy. 

Though he thus gave her time to escape, his valour 
and skill were of course in vain, opposed to number9 
not inferior to himself in personal courage, and clothed 
in arms equal to those by which he was defended. All 
he could do was, to give his scattered followers time 
again to collect about him; and then, satisfied with 
having delivered Isadore, to keep up a defensive fight 
along the road. 

Even this, however, was difiGicult to conduct success- 
fully in the face of a body of men so much superior to 
his own in number, eager to avenge themselves upon 
him, and hurried on by the knowledge that, being upon 
adverse ground, they must win their revenge quickly, 
or not at all. The four knights pressed on him on slU 
sides, striving to bear him down to the earth ; his ar- 
mour was hacked and splintered in many parts ; his 
shield was nearly deft in two with the blow of a battle- 
axe ; several of the bars of his visor were dashed to 
pieces, so as to leave his face nearly, uncovered ; but 
still he retreated slowly, with his face to his enemies* 
shouting from time* to time his battle<cry, to cheer the 
spirits of his men; and striking ternble sweeping 
blows with his long sword, whenever his opponents 
made a genersd rush tipon him. 

•' One of these united attacks, however, ha^ nearly 

proved fatal to the gallant young knight; for, insud- 

•denly backing his hofse to avoid it^ the animal's feet 

struck against a felled tree, and he went down at once 
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upon his haunches. ^ A Couey ! a Coucy P' <nied the 
knight^ stiivuig to spur him up ; but all four of his an« 
taffonists pressed upon him at once, beating him down 
wfth repeated blows, when suddenly two new com- 
batants were added to the fight — ^Philip Augustus and 
the Count d'Auvergne. 

Both, though we have seen them in a preceding 
chapter opposed hand to hand, suddenly ceased their 
mutual conflict, and rushed forward to strike ^upon the 
side of De Coucy. The Count d'Auvergne, warned 
by his friend's well-known battle-cry, rushed, bare* 
headed as he was, into the midst of the strugi^e, and, 
Striking with all the energy of insanity, dashed at cmce 
the foremost of the young knight's opponents to the 
earth. The king, recognising instantly, by the Nor- 
man fashion of their harness, the followers of his 
enemy King John, sprang on his horse ; and, with the 
same chivalrous spirit that induced him in former days 
to attack King Richard's whole army near CourceUes 
with scarce two hundred knights in his own train, he 
cast himself in the foremost of the battle, and plied his 
weapon with a hand that seldom struck in vain. 

The struggle, by its greater equality, now became 
more desperate ; but it was soon rendered no longer 
doubtful, by the sight of a body of horse coming down 
at Ml speed on the. road from the castle. The Nor- 
mans, who had followed Guillaume de la Roche Guyon, 
now hastened to effect th^ir retreat, well knowing that 
whatever (resh troops arrived on the spot must neces- 
sarily swell the party of their adversaries. They 
made an e^it, however, in the first place, to deliver 
their companion who had been struck down by the 
Count d'Auvergne; but finding it impossible, they 
turned their horses, and retreated along the line of road 
over which they had advanced, only pausing for an in- 
stant at the spot where the Contest had first begun, to 
aid William de la Roche himself, who had, as we have 
«hown, been cast from his horse by a Uow of De 
Coucy's battle«azo ; and now sat by the rpad-sid^ 
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' somewhat stunned and dizzied by his fdl, and com- 
pletely plundered of his fine annour. 

" Haw ! haw !" shouted some one from the top of 
one of the leafless trees hard by, as they remounted 
the discomfited cavalier. " Haw, haw, haw l** and 
in a moment, Gallon the Fool cast dow^ one of the gay 
gauntlets on the head of its former owner, laughing till 
the whole clifis rang, to see it strike him on the fore- 
head, and deluge liis fair effeminate face with blood. 
The Normans had not time to seek vengeance ; for De 
■ Coucy's party, reinforced by the troop from the castle, 
hung upon their rear, and gave them neither pause nor 
respite till the early night following a day in February 
closed in upon the world ; and, fatigued with so long a 
* strife, the pursuers drew the rein, and left them to es- 
cape as they might. 

i$k> fierce and eager had been the pursuit, that scarce 
a word had passed between De Coucy'is party and their 
nfw companions, till, by common accord, &ey checked 
their horses' speed. 

It was then that the two brothers in arms turned lo- 

' wards each other, each suddenly grasping his frriend's 

* hand, with all the warmth of old affection. *^ D'A«- 

Tergne !^ -cried De Coucy, gazing on his friend's fade, 

down which the blood was streaming from a wound in 

his temple, giving to his worn and ashy coimtenance, 

' in the twilight of die evening, an appearance of scarcely 

human paleness. 

♦•De Coucy!" replied D'Auvergne, fixing his eyes 
on the broken bars of the young knight's helmet. 
^De Coney!" He repeated; and, turning away his 
head vdth a look of painful oonsciousness, he carried 
his hand .to his brow, as if sensible of his infirmity, 
adding, ^ I have been ill, my friend — the hot sun of the 
desert, and Agnes's cold words when I. delivered her 
father's message — ^a message I had sworn on my 
knighthood to deliver—" 

^* Ha ! • Then it was not" — cried Phil^ eagerly : 
*^\mi let us return- to some place of repose !" added he, 
remembering his disguise} and cutting across a topio 
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wJHcb, besidea being pakiM to himself he l,oved not 
to hear canvassed ae» the ears of strainers. '* Let 
us letum to some place of repose.— ^We have to thank 
you. Sir Knight," he added, turning to the leader of 
the horsemen who had joined them from the castle— 
^ we have io thank you for your timely aid*" 

^ Not so, beau sire," replied the kjiight, bowing to 
his saddle-bow. '* We were warned of the s^ife by a 
lady, who claimed refuge in the castle ; and we instantly 
came down to strike for France." 

** You did wdil !" replied the king. — ^" Hark you, 
Sir Knight ;" and approaching his horse, he spoke for 
(some moments to him in an under-voice, to which the 
only reply was, '' You shall be obeyed." 

in the meaft while, the ];aen-at-arms and the follow- 
ers of De Coucy, who had paused to breathe after the 
fbrst heat of the afiray, began to mingle m conversa- 
tioh li^n the events that had just taken place, and xhe 
oatuses which had given rise to them; and very.s«on 
all the noise and clamour of explanation, and wonder- 

-laent, and questioning, and boasting succeeded which 
usually follows any very active struggle. In the course 

-of this hubbub, De Coucy's name, situation, quality, 
the* news he had heard concerning Guillaume de la 

< Roche Guyon, and the means he had taken to ssurprise 
him, and oeliver the Lady Isadore, were explained to 
everybody whom it might concern^ with that almost 
childish frankness and simplicity which was one of the 
chief diaracteristLcs of the age of chivaliy. 

To this the king listened attentively ; «ind tbep, 
ttuning to De Coucy, he said, " Sir Guy de Coucy, this 
adventure wluch you have just achieved is worthy of 
your other exploits ! I will beg leave to ride with your 
Ifain lo Paris, where doubtless you are going. — This 
good knight," he added, pointing to the leader of the 
troop fimn tiie castle, " infc^ms me, ^at the lady your 
good sword has delivered from that traitoi: Guillaume 
de la Roche Guyon, is in safe]l;y with the. fair Queen 
jkgnes, and he adds, ihat it io the queen's will, tha;t no 



tnsfl, except the gaemson of the castle, shall be ad- 
mitted wkkiii the walls." 

" If sfuch be the case, I must submit of course," re- 
plied De Goucy : ^ and yet I would fain speak but a f^w 
words to the Lady Isadore, to inform her why I at- 
tacked her escort ; for, beyond ^ doubt, they lured 
her aWay from the chfttesn of Moulioeaujc upon some 
fine pretext" 

-^^I will take care that your conduct be rightly stated* 
beau sire," reptied the officer. ^ But as to your speak- 
ing with the kidy, I fear it caimot be ; for ibe queea 
w3l doubtless hold ker, both as a liege vassal oif the 
(»^ewB, and as hostage for her father's faith ; and she 
has vowed, that during her absettee finwik our^ noble 
lord ^e king, bo man shaM enter her gates, j^si^pept such 
persons as the king himself has.plad^ aboi^ hi3n Se 
tissured, however, Sir Kn^t,,that lb» 'Jady shafi ifs- 
efeive all honourable treatment, and 4klit yoi^r hig)i 
^deeds and noble prowess -shaUr be jipc^n &f ii^ bef^^u- 
ing'terms.^ 

''- Be Goucy mtli^jd a moment. "WdlV'^aid ke at 
"length ; • " wfeat- mtwt be, mtfst fee ! To Paris then I fo^ 
'f hear ^ king both sad ai|d impertam news/', 

"Ha!" cri^ Philip; but them again retoeipbeiriDg 

*fis disguise, he WWted,— ^'* Ase they such as a ^trang^ 

.tnay hear'P * 

• "They are sucli, Sir Unknown Knight," replied J)e 

\ Coucy, "* as will be soon heard of far and wide. . Bat 

'the king's ears must be the first to hear my tale*-^ 

'D'Auvergne;" he added, tuniing to the couatf^'' I, ptay 

yt>u, let my page bind up that gash^-upon your topple. 

If I see rightly by this pale fight, thehlood is jftjm^m- 

ing from it stiU. Let him stanch it for thee, I pray !" 

I " Not so, not so ! good friend," replied the *count, 

who, while this conversation had been passing among 

the rest, had been leaning silently against an oak, with 

his eyes bent thoijghtfully upon the ground, — ^" not so ! 

It does me good. Methinks, that every drop which 

trickles down, and drops on the dost at my feet, takes 

some of the fire out of my brain. I h^ve been mad, I 
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fear me, De Coucy — ^I am not qmte right yet ; bqt I 
know, I feel, that I have done this good knight some 
wrong. Pardon me. Sir Knight," he added, advancing 
to the king and extending his hand, — -.*' pardon me, ad 
you are a good knight and true." 

^ I do, from my soul," repHed the monarch, grasping 
the t;6unt'8 offered hand, and casting from his heart at 
the same moment far greater feelings of enmity than 
•anyone present knew hut himself: — '*Ido from my 
soul.-^Bat yon stagger! you are faint! — ^Bind up his 
wound, some -one 4 Stanch the blood ; he has lost too 
much already !" 

The monarch spoke in a tone of command that soon 
called prompt obedience. The Count d'Auyergne'is 
wound was instantly bound up ; but before the bleeding 
^uld'be st^piped he fekited, and in that state was.bo^ie 
to the cav« 'from which he had first i^sued to :attack 
ike king. Here i lie was laid on a bed f:^ mos^ an(l 
straw, which ^seensied io have formed his usi3tal couch; 
and was afier some difficulty recalled to animation. ... 

I^ Coney, having so far seen him restored tp a state 
«if safety, burtheAed with the .tidings of Arthur's mur- 
der, which he was eager to announce as soon as pof- 
Hiible to the sovereign and peers of France, took leave 
^f his unhappy friend ; and leaving^his page and one 
of his men to guard and tend him, he set out with the 
king on the toad to Paris. Two prisoners who had 
been taken; as well as one of De Coucy's foUoweis 
severely wounded, were left in charge of the seneschal 
of the i^astie, who also undertook to see the rites of 
sepulture- bestowed on one or two of the soljdiers whose 
lives had been sacrificed in the affray. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The partieulars of De Coucy's journey to Paris bx9 
not worth recording. He paused for two hours at a 
village near Meulan, with his followers and his royal 
companion, for the purpose of resting their weaiy 
horses ; but neither of the knights took any repose 
themselves, though the fatigues they had undergone 
might well have called for it. 

The conduct of De Coucy somewhat puzzled the 
king ; for it evinced a degree of calm respect towards 
him which Philip judged the young knight would 
hardly have shown, had he not recognised him by 
some of those signs which, when seized on by a 
keen and observing eye, render disguises ahuost ahvaytf 
abortive. 

At the same time, neither by indiscreet word or 
meaning glance did De Coucy betray that he had any 
absolute knowledge of the quality of him whose limbs 
that plain armour covered. He spoke frankly and 
freely on all subjects, started various topics of converr 
Bation himself, and, in short, took care to bound his 
respect to grave courtesy, without any of that formal 
reverence which might have directed the attention of 
others to what he had observed hiinself. 

There was one, however, in the train not quite so 
cautious. 

Oalkm the Fool — ^though we left him last at the. top 
of one of the highest oaks in the wood, whither be had 
•carried, piece by piece, the rich armour he had stripped 
£rom Guillaume de la JSoche Guyon, together with .a 
well-lined pouch of chamois leather — had sinoe taken 
4S9xe to rejoin the victorious paxty, with all his acquire- 
BMOte nicely bundled up on the crupper ^f his horso^ 
Arming a square not unlike the pack wuli which wanh 
denag minstrels travelled in those days. 
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On the road he was very still and thoughtRiI. 
Whether it was that he was calculating in silence the 
value of his plunder, or that he was sullen from fatigue* 
his companions could not well tell ; but when the party 
stopped, Gallon watched his opportunity when De 
Ooucy was alone, gazing at the pale moon, and indulg- 
jng in such dreams as moonlight only yields. Stealing 
up to his lord, the juggler peered cunningly in his face, 
BBying in a low voice, '* Oh, Coucy ! Coucy ! I could 
show you such a trick for taming a lion ;" and at the 
same time he bent his thumb back over his shoulder, 
pointing to where the monarch s'tood at a few yards* 
distance. 

" Silence, fool !" said the knight, in a deep stern 
voice ; adding, a moment afterward, ^ What mean you. 
Gallon r 

" Did you not hear him cry, * Denis Mountjoy ! 
Denis Mountjdy !' when he joined the fight T de- 
manded Gallon.-^" Couey, Coucy! you might tame a 
lion, an you would !" 

De Coucy caught Gallon by the arm, and whispered 
in his ear a stern menace if he kept not silence. After 
which he turned at once to the king, saying aloud, 
** We had better to horse, fair sir, or it will be late ere 
we reach the city." 

" Haw, haw !'* shouted Gallon, — ^*» Haw, haw !" and 
bounding away, he was the first in the saddle. 

When they were within sight of Paris, the king 
thanked De Coucy for the pleasure of his fair com- 
pany ; . and saying that they should doubtless soon 
meet at the court, he took leave of the young knight, 
as if his road lay in somewhat of a different direction, 
and rode on, his horse putting forth all his speed to 
reach the well-known stable. The young knight foU 
lowed more slowly ; aiid, proceeding across the bridge^ 
dhrected his steps to the palabe on the island. 

• in the 'court he found a crowd of inferior eeelesios- 
'tics, with robes, and stoles, and crosses, and banners, 
and all the pompous display of Romish magnifieeoce, 
mingled with the king's sergeants-at-arms, and many « 
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ioiag train of retainers belonging to several of the great 
vassals of the crown, who seemed to be at that mo- 
ment at the court. The young knight dismounted in 
the midst of them, and sent in to crave an audience of 
the king, giving his business, as it well deserved, the 
character of important. 

A reply was soon returned, purporting that Sir, Giy 
de Cducy was ever welcome to the King of France, 
and the knight was instantlymarshalled to the presence!- 
chamber. 

Philip stood at the farmer extremity of the magnifi- 
cent gothic hall, a part of which still remains in the 
old palace of the kings of France. Qe was habited 
in a wide tunic of rich purple silk, bound round his 
waist- by a belt of gold, from which hung his sword of, 
state. The neck and sleeves were tied with gold, and 
from his shoulders descended a mantle of crimson sen- 
dal, lined throughout with ermines, which fell in broad 
and glossy folds upon^ the floor; On his head he wore 
a jewelled cap of crimson velvet, from under which 
the glossy waves of his long fair hair fell down in some 
disarray upon his shoulders. In any other man the 
haste with which he had changed his apparel would 
have appeared ; but Philip, in person ev^n, was formed 
to be a king ; and, in the easy grace of his figure, and 
the dignified erectness of his carriage, hurry or negli- 
gence of dress was never seen ; or appeared but to 
display the innate majesty of his demeanour to greater 
advantage. 

He stood with one foot rather advanced, and his 
chest and head thrown back, while* his eagle eye fixed 
with a keen and somewhat stem regard upon a mitred 
prelate — ^the Abbot of Three Fountains Abbey — who 
seemed to have been speaking the moment before De 
Coucy entered. Guerin the chancellor, still in the 
•simple dress of the Knights Hospitallers, stood beside 
the king; and around appeared a small but brilliant 
circle of nobles, among whom were to be seen the 
Dukes of Burgundy and Champagne, the Goimts of 
Nevers and Dampierre ; and tj|ie unhappy Count of 
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Tonlotise, afterward sacrificed to the intolerant sj^mi 
of the Roman church. 

" How is this r smd Philip, just as the young knight 
passed into the hall ; — ** Will Rome never be satisfi^t 
Do concessions wrung from our very heart's blood but 
stimulate new demands ? What has Innocent the Third 
to do with the wars of Philip of France against his 
traitorous and rebellious vassal, John Duke of Nor- 
mandy? What pretext of clerical authority and the 
church's rights has the pontiff now to show, why a 
monarch 'should not in his own domihionB compel his 
vassals to obedience, and punish crime and baseness! 
By the holy rood! there must be some neiyr creed 
we have not heard of, to enjoin implicit obedience, in 
sdl temporal as well as spiritual things, to our moderate, 
temperate, holy father. Innocent the Third, and his suc- 
cessors for ever ! — ^We pray thee, ray Lord Abbot, to 
communicate to us all the tenets <^ this blessed doc- 
trine ; and to tell us whether it has been made mani* 
fest by inspiration or revelation." 

"You speak scornfully, my son," said the abbot 
mildly ; " ay, and somewhat profanely ; but you well 
know the caused that move our holy father to interfere, 
when he sees two christened kings wasting their blood, 
their treasure, and their time in vain and impious wars 
against each other, while the holy sepulchre is still the 
prey of miscreants and infidels, and the land of our 
blessed Redeemer — the land in which so many saints 
have died, and for which so many heroes have bled,— 
still lies bowed down to heathens and blasphemers, — 
you well know the causes that move him to interfere, I 
say, and therefore need ask no new motive for his 
'christianlike and holy zeal." 

" His christianlike and holy zeal ! !" exclaimed the 
king, hold'mg up his hands. — "Ay, abbot,^' he con- 
tinued, his lip curling with a bitter smile, " I do know 
the causes, and Christendom shall find I estimate them 
jtstly. For all answer, then, to the mild good Father 
Pope's exhortation to peace, I reply, that Philip is 
King of France ; and that, though I will, in all strictly 
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ecclesiastical affairs, yield reverence and due submis^ 
sion to the supreme pontiff; yet when he dares — ay, 
when he dares — abbot, to use the word command to 
me, in my just wars, or in the dispensation of justice 
unto my vassals, I shall scoff his idle threats to scorn, 
and, by Grod's will, pursue my way, as if there were 
neither priest nor prelate on the earth. — ^Now, fiair Sir 
Guy de Coucy ; most welcome to Philip of France !** 
he continued, abruptly turning away from the abbot 
and addressing the young knight " We were arming 
even now to lixarch to deliver you and our fair cousin 
Arthur Plantagenet. What cheer do you bring us from 
him?" 

** I had hoped, my liege," replied De Coucy, with a 
pained and melancholy air, "• that Fame, who speeds 
fast enough in general to bear ill news, would have 
spared me the hard and bitter task of telling you what 
I have to communicate. He for whom you inquire is 
no more. Basely has he been murdered in the prisons 
of Rouen by his own imcle John, King of England !" 

Philip's brow had been cloudy before ; but as the 
young knight spoke, fresh shadows came quickly over 
it, as we see storm after storm roll up aver a thundery 
sky. At the same time, each of the nobles of France 
took an involuntary step forward, and with knitted brow 
and eager, horrified eyes gazed upon De Coucy while 
he told his news. 

" God of heaven !'* exclaimed the monarch rapidly. 
** What would you say ? Are you very sure. Sir Knight? 
Not with his own hand ? His nephew too ! His own 
brother's child ! As noble a boy as ever looked up in 
the face of heaven ! Spgak, Sir Knight ! Speak ! 
What was the manner of his death ? Have you heard ? 
But be careful that each word be founded on certain 
knowledge, for on your lips hangs the fate of thou- 
sands !" 

De Coucy related clearly and distinctly all that had 
occurred on the day of Arthur's murder — all that he had 
seen, all that he had heard; but, with scrupulous 
care, he took heed that not one atom of surmise should 
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mingle with his discourse. He painted strongly, clearly, 
minutely, every circumstance ; but he left his auditors 
to draw their own conclusions. • 

The nobles of France looked silently in each other's 
faces, where each read the same feelings of horror and 
indignation that swelled in his own bosom. At the 
same time, the king glanced his keen eye round the 
circle, with a momentary, gaze of inquiry at the coun- 
tenances of his barons, as if he sought to gather whe- 
ther the feelings of wrath and hatred which the young 
knight's tale had stirred up in his heart were common 
to all around. 

" Now, by the bones of the saints !" cried he, " we 
will this day, — ^nay, this hour, — ^send a herald to defy 
that felon king, and dare him to the field — Ho I ser- 
geant-at-arms, bid Mountjoy hither !" 

** I have already, my lord," said De Coucy, " pre- 
sumed, even before bearing you this news, to defy 
King John before his court ; and, accusing him of this 
fold murder, to dare his barons — all, or any who should 
deny the fact, — ^to meet me in arms, upon the quarrel." 

** Ha !" cried Philip eagerly. " What said his no- 
bles 1 — Did they believe your charge ? — ^Did they take 
up your gage. Sir Ejiight ]" 

*' It seems, sire," replied De Coucy, " that the tidings 
of the prince's murder were already common among 
the English barons ; and, from what I could gather, 
some of their body had already charged John of Anjou 
with it before I came. As to my gauntlet, several of 
the knights stepped forward to raise it — ^for, to do the 
lords of England justice, they are never backward to 
draw the sword, right or wrong — but Lord Pembroke 
interposed ; and, taking up the gage, said that he would 
hold it in all honour, till the king should have cleared 
himself to their satisfaction of the accusation which I 
brought against him; hinting some doubt, however, 
that he could do so. Nevertheless, he promised either 
to meet me in arms in fair field of combat, or to return 
me my gage, acknowledging the king's quarrel to be 
bad." 
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"^Tis evident enough!" cried the king, "The 
barons of England: — ^who are ever willing to support 
their monarch in any just cause," he added, with a pe- 
culiar emphasis, not exactly reproachful, but certainly 
intended to convey to the ears on which it fell a warn- 
ing of the monarch's expectations, — " the barons of 
England are already aware of this hateful deed, or not 
one of them would for a moment hesitate to draw the 
sword in defence of his king. — ^Poor Arthur !" he con- 
tinued, casting his eyes on the ground, and letting his 
mind wander over the past,—-" poor Arthur ! thou wert 
as hopeful a youth as ever a mother was blessed withal 
— as fair, as engaging a boy — and now thine unhappy 
mother is sonless, as well as widowed. I had hoped 
to have seated thee on the throne of thine ancestors, 
and to have made thy mother's heart glad in the sight 
of thy renewed prosperity. But thou art gone, poor 
child ! and left few so fair and noble behind. — ^In faith, 
lords ! I could weep that boy's loss," continued the 
king, dashing a drop from his proud eye. " His youth 
promised so splencfidly, that his manhood must have 
proved great — Lord Abbot," he added gravely, turning 
to the Abbot of Three Fountains, " you have marked 
what has passed this day — ^you have heard what I have 
heard, — and if there needs any further answer to him 
that sent you, to preach me from my purpose of pun- 
ishing a rebellious vassal, tell him that John of Anjou 
has added murder to treachery; and that Philip of 
France will never sheath the sword, till he has fully 
avenged the death of Arthur Plantagenet !" 

" I have indeed heard what has passed, sire, with 
horror and dismay," replied the abbot ; " but still, 
without at all seeking to impugn the faith or truth of 
this good knight, whose deeds in defence of the holy 
sepulchre have been heard of by all men, and warrant 
his Christian truth — ^yet still he saw not the murder 
committed." 

Philip knit his brow and gnawed his lip impa- 
tiently, glancing his eye round the circle with a scoin* 
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fill and meaning smile; and muttering to himself, 
*' Roman craft, — ^Roman craft !" 

Whether the abbot heard it not, he took instantly 
a higher tone. " I irritate you. Sir King !" said he, 
^ by speaking truth ; but still you must Uius far hear 
me. The pope — the holy head of the common Chris- 
tian church, finding himself called upon to exert all the 
powers intrusted to him for the deliverance of the holy 
city of Jerusalem, has resolved that he will compel all 
Christian kings to cease their private quarrels, and lay 
by their vindictive animosities, till the great object of 
giving deliverance to Christ's sepulchre be accom- 
plished.'' 

" Compel !" cried Philip, the living lightning flash- 
ing from his eyes. " By Heaven ! priest, the king he 
can compel to^ sheath the sword of righteous ven- 
geance out against a murderer is formed of diflferent 
metal from Philip of France. So tell the pontiff ! Let 
him cast again the interdict upon the land if he will. 
The next time I pray him to raise it shall be at the 
gates of Rome, with my lance in my hand, and my 
shield upon my breast. My supplication shall be the 
voice of trumpets, and my kneeling the trampling of 
my war-horse in the courts of the capitol. — ^What say 
ye, barons ? Have I spoken well ?*' 

" Well ! Well ! Well !" echoed the peers around, 
enraged beyond moderation at the prelate's daring pro- 
tection of a murderer ; and at the same moment the 
Duke of Burgundy laid the finger of his right hand 
upon the pommel of his sword, with a meaning glance 
towards the king. 

" Ay, Burgundy, my noble friend ! thou art right,'* 
said Philip ; " with our swords we will show our free- 
dom. — ^Look not scared. Sir Abbot, but luiow, that we 
are not such .children as to be deceived with tales of 
holy wars, when the question is whether a murderer 
shall be punished. Away with such pretences ! This 
war against the assassin of my noble boy, Arthur of 
Brittany, is mt/ holy war, and jiever was one more just 
and righteous. — Ha, Mountjoy !" he added, as the king- 
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of-arms entered, ^* we have a task for thee, fitted for 80 
noble a knight and so learned a herald. John of Anjou 
has murdered Arthur Plantagenet, his nephew, in prison. 
Here stands, in witness thereof. Sir Guy De Coney — ^ 

" Good knight and noble ! if ever one lived," said 
the herald, bowing his head to De Coucy. 

** Go then to the false traitor John,'' continued the 
king ; *< defy him in our name ! tell him that we will 
have blood for blood ; and that the death of all the 
thousands which shall fall in -his unrighteous quarrel 
we cast upon his head. Tell him, that we will never 
sheath the sword, so long as he possesses one foot of 
ground in France ; and that when we have even driven 
him across his bulwark of the sea, we will overleap 
that too, and the avenging blade shall plague him at his 
very hearth. — Yet hold !" cried Philip, pausing in the 
midst of the passion into which he had worked himself, 
and reining in his wrath, to guide it in the course of his 
greater purposes ; as a skilful charioteer bends the 
angry and impetuous fire of his horses, to whirl him on 
with more energetic celerity to the goal within his 
view. "Yet hold!" and Philip carried his hand to 
his brow, catching, as 4)y inspiration, the outline of that 
bright stroke of policy which, more than any other act 
of his whole reign, secured to the monarchs of France 
the absolute supremacy of their rule — the judgment of 
John of Anjou, the greatest feudatory of the crown, by 
the united peers of France. 

If he made the war against John a personal one 
between himself and the King of England, he might 
be supported by his barons, and come off victorious in 
the struggle, it was true ; but if he summoned John, as 
Duke of Normandy, to receive judgment from his 
sovereign court in a case of felony, it established his 
jurisdiction over his higher vassals, on a precedent 
such as none would ever dare in after-years to resist. 
It did more ; for, if John was condemned by his peers, 
of which Philip entertained not a moment's doubt, the 
barons of France would be bound to support their own 
award ; and the tie between them and him would be- 



come, not the unstable one of voluntary senrice rendered 
uad refused' as caprice might dictate, but a strictly 
feudal duty wilh which all would be interebied to 
eomplT» 

I^ulip saw at a glance the immense increase of 
stability whidi he mig^t give to his power by this great 
exercise of his rights ; and, clear-sifted himself^ he 
hardly doubted that his barons would see it also, and 
periiaps oppose his will. Certain, however, that by the 
feudal system his ri^t to summon John and judge him 
in his court was clear and undeniable, he resolved to 
carry it through, at all events ; but determined, first, to 
propose it to his nobles as a concession that he himself 
made to their privileges. 

What is long and tedious, as the slow eye or slower 
pen travels over the paper, is but the work of a mo- 
ment to the mind ; and Philip had, in the pause of one 
brief instant, caught every consideration that afiected 
die idea before him, and determined upon his line of 
conduct. 

"Hold!" said he to the herald, — "hold!— My 
lords," he continued, turning to Ae nobles by whom 
he was surrounded, "in my first wrath against this 
base murderer, I had forgot that, though I have the 
indisputable right of warring upon him as a monarch ,« 
yet I cannot justly punish as a felon, strictly speaking, 
without your judgment previously pronounced upon 
him. I would not willingly trespass upon the privi- 
leges of any of my noble vassals ; and therefore, lords, 
— you Dukes of Burgundy and Champagne, and what- 
ever other peers of France are present, I resign the 
judgment of this John of Aujou into your hands. I 
will summon him to appear before my court of peers 
at the end of twenty days, to answer the charges 
brought against him. The peers of France shall judge 
him according to their honour and his demerits ; and I 
will stand by in arms to see that judgment executed." 

The peers of France could hardly have refused to 
assist at the trial to which Philip called them, even had 
they been so willed ; but, far behind the monarch io 
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tntelleciv and indignant at the baseness of John of 
Anjou, they now eagerly expressed their approval of 
the king's determination ; and again plighted themselves 
to support him in his war against the English sovereign, 
whether that war was maintained as a consequence of 
the judgment they should give, or as a continuation of 
that which had already commenced. 

The hersddj then, was instantly despatched to Rouen, 
for the purpose of displaying the articles of accusation 
against John at the court of Normandy, and of sum- 
moning him to appear on the twentieth day at Paris, to 
answer the charges to be there substantiated. At the 
same time the legate of the holy see, very well con- 
vinced that, in the present case, die thunders of the 
church would fall harmless at the feet of PhUip, thougli 
launched vdth ever so angry a hand, took leave of the 
monarch with a discontented air ; and as he left the 
hall, the monarch's lip curled, and his eye lightened, 
with a foretaste of that triumph which he anticipated 
over the proud priest who had so darkly troubled the 
current of his domestic happiness. 

^ Beau Sice de Goucy," said the king, turning to the 
young knight with a bland smile, as he recalled his 
thoughts from the contemplation of the future, '^not- 
withstanding the sad news you have brought us, you are 
most welcome to the court of France. Nor will we 
fail to repay your sufferings, as far as our poor means 
will go. In the meai^ wh&e, we beg of you to make 
our palace your home till such time as, with sounding 
trumpets and lances in rest, we shall march to punish 
the assassin of Arthur Plantagenet. Then shall you 
lead, to aid in the revenge I know you thirst to take, all 
the fair host raised on the lands of the Count de Tan- 
kerville, full a thousand archers and two hundred 
knights. — ^At supper, noble lords," continued the king, 
*' I trust that all here will grace my board with their 
presence. Ere then, I have a bitter task to perform — 
to break to a fond mother the death of her noble boy, 
anc" to sooth the sorrows of a helpless widow !" 
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^ CHAPTER XVI. 

One unchanging cloud of perpetual sorrow lowered 
over the days of the unhappy Agnes de Meranie. The 
hope that the council which had been called to decide 
upon the king's divorce might pronounce a judgment 
favourable to her wishes dwindled gradually away, till 
its flickering uncertain light was almost more painful 
than the darkness of despair. The long delays of the 
church of Rome, the tedious minutiae of all its ceremO" 
nious forms, the cavillings upon words, the endless 
technicalities, however sweet and enduring was her 
disposition, wore her mind and her frame, and she faded 
away like a rose at the end of summer, dropping leaf 
by leaf towards decay. 

She delighted no longer in things wherein she had 
most joyed. The opening flowers of the spring, the 
. chanting of the wild melodious birds, the reviving glow 
of all nature's face after the passing of the long chill 
winter, brought her no happiness. Her heart had lost 
its young expansion. Her eyes were covered with a 
dim, shadowy veil, that gave its own dull, sombre hue 
to all that she beheld. Her ears were closed against 
every sound that spoke of hope, or pleasure, or enjoy- 
ment. Her life was one long sad dream, over joys 
passed away, and happiness never to return. 

For many and many an hour she* would wander 
about through the woods ; but when she saw the young 
green leaves opening out from the careful covering with 
which nature had defended their infancy, she would 
recall the time when, with her beloved husband, she had 
watched the sweet progress of the spring, and would 
weep to find him no longer by her side, and to see in 
the long, cold future an unchanging prospect of the 
jsame duU vacancy. Often, too, she would stray to th9 
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top of one of the high hills near the castle, and, gazing 
over the wide^extended view — the sea of woods waving 
their tender green heads below her — ^the mingling hills, 
and valleys, and plains beyond — the windings of the broad 
river, with the rich, rich vale through which it flows — 
and the distant gleams of towers and spires scattered 
over the fair face of the bright land of France, she 
would sigh as she looked upon the proud kingdom of 
her Philip, and would quickly shrink back from the 
wide extension of the scene to the small limit of her 
heart's feelings and her individual regrets. 

She shrunk, too, from society. Her women followed, 
but followed at a distance ; for they saw that their 
presence importuned her ; and it was only when any 
message arrived from the king, or any news was 
brought concerning the progress of his arms, that they 
•broke in upon her reveries. Then, indeed, Agnes 
listened as if her whole soul was in the tale ; and she 
made the narrators repeat over and over again every 
small partictilar. She heard that one caslle had fallen 
— that another district had submitted — ^that this baron 
had come over to the crown of France — or that city 
had laid its keys at the feet of Philip ; dwelling on each 
minute circumstance both of warfare and of policy with 
as deep and curious an interest as if her life and hope 
had depended on the issue of each particular movement. 

It was remarked, too, that the oflener the name of 
Philip was repeated in the detail, the more interest she 
appeared to take therein, and the more minute was her 
4|uesUoning ; and if any eminent success had attended 
his arms, it would communicate a gleam of gladness to 
her eyes, that hardly left them during the whole day. 

At other times she spoke but little, for it seemed to 
fatigue her ; and though from the blush of her cheek, 
which every evening seemed to come back brighter and 
brighter, and fix>m a degree of glistening splendour in 
her eye, which grew more brilliant than it had ever 
been even in her happi^ days, her women augured re* 
turning health, yet her strength visibly failed; and that 
lovely hand whose small but rounded symmetry had 

H3 
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been a theme for half the poets of France grew pale 
and thin, so that the one loved ring nearly dropped fitun 
the finger round which it hung. 

It was not from a love of new things or new faces, 
for no one was more constant in all her affections than 
Agnes de Meranie ; but though she avoided even the 
society of her own immediate followers, several of 
whom had attended upon her in her own land, yet 
Isadore of the Mount, from the time she had taken 
refuge in the castle where she was still detained by 
royal order, was often welcomed by the queen with a 
smile that the others could not win. 

Perhaps the secret was, that Isadore never tried to 
console her--^that she seemed to feel that the name of 
comfort under such circumstances was but a mockery; 
and though she strove, gently and sweetly, to divert the 
mind of the unhappy princess from the immediate sub- 
ject of her grief, she did it by soft degrees, and never 
sought for a gayety that she did not feel herself, and 
which she saw was sadly discordant with all the feel- 
ings of the queen when afiected by others in the hope 
of pleasing her. 

One morning, towards the end of March, on entering 
the apartments of the queen, Isadore found her with 
her head bent over her hand, and her eyes fixed upon 
the small circle of gold that had bound her to Philip 
Augustus, while drop after drop swelled through the 
long lashes of her eyelids, and fell upon the ring itself; 
Seeing that she wept, Isadore was about to retire ; for 
there is a sacredness in grief such as hers that a feel- 
ing heart would never violate. 

The queen, however, beckoned her forward, and 
looking up, wiped the tears away. " One must be at a 
sad pitch of fortune, Isadore,'' said she, with a painful 
smile at her own melancholy conceit, — ^" one must be 
at a sad pitch of fortune, when even inanimate things 
play the traitor and leave us in our distress. This little 
magic symbol," she continued, laying one fijiger of the 
other hand upon the rmg, — " this fairy token, that in 
general is destined to render two hearts happy ormse* 
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rable, according to the virtue of the giver and the 
receiver — ^it has fallen from my finger this morning, 
though it has been my comfort through many a sorrow. 
— ^Is not that ominous, Isadore V 

^Of nothing evil, I hope, lady,'' replied tsadore. 
«« Trust me, 'tis but to show that it will be put on again 
under happier auspices/' 

" 'Twill be in Heaven, then,'' replied Agnes-, fixing 
her eyes on the thin fair hand which lay on the table 
before her. " 'Twill be in Heaven, then I — Do you too 
deceive yourself, lady ? — ^Isadore, Isadore, the canker- 
worm of grief has not only eaten the leaves of the 
blossom, it has blasted it to the heart I would not die 
if I could avoid my fate, for it will give Philip pain ; 
but for me, lady, for me, the grave is the only place of 
peace. Care must have made some progress ere that 
rins, round which the flesh once rose up, as if to secure 
it for ever as its own, would slip with its own weight to 
the ground*^' 

Isadore bent her head, and was silent ; for she saw 
that to speak of hope at that moment would be worse 
than vain. 

" I had been trying," said the queen, clinging to the 
subject with a sort of painful fondness, — " I had been 
trying to write something to Constance of Brittany, that 
might console her for the loss of her poor boy Arthur. 
But I blotted many a page in vain, and found how hard 
it is to speak one word of comfort to real grief. I know 
not whether it was that my mind still selfishly turned 
to my own sorrows, and took from me the power of 
consoling those of others, or whether there is really no 
such thing as consolation upon earth ; but still as I 
wrote, I found each line more calculated to sadden than 
to cheer. At last I abandoned the task, and letting my 
hand which had held the paper drop beside me, this 
faithless pledge of as true a love as ever bound two 
hearts dropped from my finger, and rolled away from 
me. Oh ! isadore, 'twas surely an evil omen ! But it 
was not that which made me weep. As I put it on again, 
I ihought of the day that it had fir6t shone upon my 
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hand, and all the images of lost happiness rose tip 
around me like the spectres of dead friends, calling me 
too to join the past ; and oh ! how the bright and golden 
forms of those sunny days contrasted with the cold, 
hard sorrow of each hour at present. Oh ! Isadore, 
*tis not the present, I believe, that ever makes our 
misery ; 'tis its contrast with the past — ^'tis the loss of 
some hope, or the crushing of some joy — the disap- 
pointment of expectation, or the regrets of memory. 
The present is nothing — ^nothing — ^nothing, but in its 
relation to the future or the past." 

^ How painful, then, must be that contrast to the poor 
Dutchess of Brittany," said Isadore in Tcply? taking 
advantage of the mention that the queen had made of 
Constance, to lead her mind away from the contempla- 
tion of her own griefs. "How bitter must be her 
tears for that gallant young prince Arthur, when all 
France is weeping for him ! Not a castle throughout 
the land but rings, they say, with the tale of his murder.^ 
Not a bosom but beats with indignation against his 
assassin. I have just heard, that Sir Guy de Coucy, 
who was his fellow-prisoner, defied John Lackland in 
the midst of his barons, and cast down his gauntlet at 
the foot of the very throne. — The messenger," she 
added, casting down her eyes as the queen raised hers, 
for there came a certain telltale glow into her cheek 
as she spoke of De Coucy that she did not care to be 
remarked, — " the messenger you sent to the Canon of 
St. Berthe's has but now returned, bringing news from 
Paris concerning the court of peers held upon the mur- 
derer, and affirming that he has refused to appear before 
the barons of France — at least, so says my girl Eleanor.** 

The news of Arthur's death and various particulars 
concerning it had spread in vague rumours to every 
castle in France. Many and various were the shapes 
which the tale had assumed, but of course it had 
reached Agnes de Meranie and her suite in somewhat 
of a more authentic form. All that concerned Philip 
in any way was of course a matter of deep interest to 
her. Isudore's plan fjr withdrawing her mind for the 



jnoment firoin herself liad therefore its fuU efie<^ and 
she instantly directed the messenger to be brought io 
her, for the purpose of learning from him all that had 
oecurred at the court of peers, to which assembly, 
however^ we shall conduct our reader in his own person. 



CHAPTER XVH- 

To those who have not studied the spirit of the 
feudal system jx would seem an extraordina^ and 
almost incenceivable anomaly, that ono sovereign prince 
should have the power of summoning to his court, and 
trying as a felon, another, of dominions scarcely less 
extensive than his own. But the positicms of vassal 
and lord were not so incoherent or ill-<lefined as may 
be imagined. Bach possessor of a feotf, at the period 
of his investiture, took upon himself certain obligations 
towards the sovereign under whom he held, from which 
nothing couM enfranchise him, as far as that feoff was 
concerned; and upon his relying or neglecting to 
comply with those obligations, the territory enfeo^ed 
or granted returned in right to what was called the 
capital lord, or him, in short, who granted it. 

To secure, however, that even justice should be done 
between the vassal and the lord — each equally an 
interested party — ^it became necessary that some third 
person, or body of persons, should possess the power 
of deciding on all questions between the other two. 
Thus it became a fundamental principle of the feudal 
system, that no vassal could be judged but by his peers, 
— ^that is to say, by persons holding in the same rela- 
tive position as himself, from the same superior. For 
the purpose of rendering these judgments, each great 
baron held, from time to time, his court, composed of 
vassals holding directly from himself; and, in like 
manner, the king*s court of peers was cdaeipetent to iixy 
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all causes afiec^ing the feudatories who held immediateljr 
from the crown. 

John therefore was summoned to appear before the 
court of Philip Augustus, not as King of England, 
which was an independent sovereignty, but as Duke of 
Normandy and Lord of Anjou, Poitou, and Guyenne, 
all feoffs of the crown of France. No one therefore 
doubted the competence of the court, and John himself 
dared not deny its authority. 

It was a splendid sight, the palace of the Louvre on 
the morning appointed for the trial. Each of the great 
barons of France, -anxious that none of his peers 
should outvie him in the splendour of his train, had 
called together all his most wealthy retainers, and 
presented himself at the court of- the king, followed l^ 
a host of .knights and nobles, clothed in the graceful 
flowing robes worn in that day, shining with gdid and 
jewels, and flaunting with all the gay colours that the 
4irt of dying could then produce. Silks and velvets, 
and cloths of gold and silver, contended in gorgeous 
rivalry, in the courts and antechambers of the padace. 
Flags and pennons, banners and banderols, fluttered on 
the breeze ; while all the most beautiful horses that 
could be procure^ were led in the various trains, by 
the pages and squire, unmounted ; as if their graceful 
forms were too noble to bear even the burden of a prince. 

In the great hall itself the scene was more solemn, 
but scarcely less magnificent. Around, in the midst of 
all the gorgeous decorations of a royal court on its day 
of solemn ceremony, sat all the highest and noblest of 
France, clothed in ihose splendid robes of ermine 
which, independent of any associations of their value, 
from the very snowy whiteness, and the massy folds 
into which that peculiar fiur falls, gives an idea of 
majesty and grandeur that no other dress can convey. 
Each bore upon his coronetted* brow the lines of stem 

* Seldon has said that the custom of bearing coronets by peers is of late 
•<lays. In ibis assertion, however, he is apparently mistakoi, the preofe of 
which may be seen at large in Ducange, Dissert, xxiv., R. Hoved. 792, Hist- 
des Conrite de^Poitou, &c. The matter is of little consequence, except so flir 
nt the representntion of the maouers and customs of tJis timss is affected by iu 
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tfnd iitipreMrive gravity ; for all deq^ly felt how solemn 
was the occasion on whieh they had met, how terrible 
was the cause of their assembly, and how mighty 
would be the consequences of their decision. The 
feeling was near akin to awe ; and many of the younger 
peers scarcely seemed to breathe, lest they should 
disturb the silence. 

In the centre, surrounded 1)y all the insignia of 
loyalty, upon a throne raised several steps above the 
hall, and covered by a dais of crimson and gold, sat 
Philip Augustus, — a monarch, indeed, in mind, in per- 
son, and in look. There was a simple bandlet of gold 
around his brows,* raised with^cwr^ de Us^ and jewelled 
with fine uncut stones ; but the little distinction which 
existed between it and the coronets of his peers would 
have hardly marked the sovereign. Though personal 
appearance, however, is indeed no sign of dignity, either 
of mind or station, yet Philip Augustus was not to be 
mistaken. There was royalty in his eye and his car- 
riage. The custom of command shone out in every 
line ; and though there were many noble and princely 
persons present, there was none like him. 

On the king's left-hand stood Mountjoy, king-at- 
arms, holding a scroll, containing the appeal of' Con- 
stance, Dutchess t)f Brittany, to the peers of France, 
for the punishment of John, called unjustly — it went on 
to state-^King of England, for the murder of Arthur 
Plantagenet, his nephew and bom sovereign, her son. 

On the right stood De Coucy, neither armed nor 
clothed in his robes as peer, though, however small his 
territories, their being free and held under no one gave 
him such a right ; but being there as the chief accuser 
of John, he sat not of course among those called to 
judge him. 

Several. of the peers' seats were vacant ; and before 
proceeding to the immediate business on which the 
court had met, various messengers were admitted, to 
^er the excuses of ^e several barons who, either from 

* The closed crown was not iatrodace^ mttil the nign of Lonis XH. «r 
AineisL 
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want of power or inciiAatioii, wera not pMsest kk paw 
«oii» The apology of most was received as sufficienl ; 
but at the names of several the king's brow darkenedy 
and he turned a meaning look to his chancdlor, Querioi 
who stood at a little distance. 

When this part ci the ceremony was eoncluded« 
Philip made a sign to the king-of-arms, who, having 
waved hia hand to still a slight murmur that had b«en 
caused by the admission of the messengers, proceedied 
to read the petition of Constance of Brittany ; and then, 
followed by a train of heralds and marshsuis, advanced 
to the great doors of the hall, which were thrown open 
at his approach ; and in a loud voice summoned John 
Duke of Normandy to appear before the peers of 
France, and answer to the charge of Constance 
Dutchess of Brittany* 

Three times he repeated the call, as a matter of 
ceremony; and between each reiteration the trumpets 
sounded, and then gave a pause for reply* 

At length, after a brief conversation with some per« 
sons witlK)ut, the heralds returned, introducing two per* 
sons as deputies for John, who, as every one there 
already knew, was not and would not be present The 
one was a bishop, habited in his pontifical vobes, and 
the other the w^l-known Hubert de Burgh, 

^^ Sir Deputies, you are welcome," said the king, ae 
ibe two Normans advanced to the end of the table in 
the centre of the hall. *' Grive us the cause why John 
of Anjou does not present himself before his peers, to 
answer the charges against him ?— ^ay, is he sick to 
the death ? Or does he dare deny the competence of 
my court ?^ 

*^He is neither sick, sire,'* replied the bishop, '^nor 
does he, as Duke of Normandy, at all impugn the 
andiority of the peers of France to judge upon all 
questions within the limits of this kingdom." — ^Philip's 
brow relaxed. — ♦VBut," continued the bishop, "before 
trusting himself in a city and a land where he has 
many and bitter enemies, he demands that the King of 
Fmnce pluilh guaranty his safety,'* 
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« Willingly," replied Philip ; " let him come ! I will 
l¥arrant him from harm or from injustice.'* 

"But will you equally stake your royal word," de- 
manded the hishop, fixing his eyes keenly on the king, 
as if he feared some deceit, — "will you stake your 
royal word that he shall return safely to his own 
land ?" 

" Safely shall he return," replied the king, with a 
dear, marked, and distinct voice, " if the judgment of 
kis peers permit him so to do." 

^^But if the peers conden^n him," asked the bishop, 
" will you give him a safe-conduct ?" 

" Ne I by the Lord of heaven and earth !" thundered 
the' king. — ^*' No ! If his peers condemn him, he shall 
Miffer die punishment his peers awarJ; should they 
doom him to the block, the cord, or the wheel ! • « Their 
sentence shall be executed to the letter." 

** You well know then, sire king," replied the bishop, 
calmly, "that John King of England. cannot, submit 
himself to your court. The realm of England cannot 
be put at the disposition, of the barons of Fr^ce, by its 
king submitting to their judgment ; neither would our 
English barons suffer it." 

" What is that to me ?" cried Philip. " Because^my 
▼assal, tke Duke of Normandy, increases his domains, 
do I, as his sovereign, lose my rights? By Heaven's 
host, no ! — Gro, heralds, to the courts, and the bridges, 
and the highways, and summon John of Anjou to present 
liimself before his peers ! — Sir Bishop, you have done 
your embassy ; and if you stay but half, an hour you 
shall hear the judgment of our court, on the cause of 
which we have met to take cognizance." 

The bishop, however, and his companion took their 
leave and departed ; the bishop bowing low in reverence 
to the court ; and the stout Hubert de Burgh turning 
away after a calm careless glance round the peers of 
France, as if he had just concluded a piece of needless 
ceremony, of which he was heartily tired. • 

For a moment or two after the deputies were gone, 
iSbe barons oontinued to converse together in a whisper, 
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'^bile Philip sat without speaking, glancing his qi^k 
keen eye from one countenance to another, as if h«r 
ttrould gather beforehand the terms of the judgment they 
were ailerward to pronounce. Gradually, com|dete 
silence began again to spread itself over the court; one 
baron after another dropping the conversation that he 
held with his neighbour, till all was still. There is 
always something awful in very profound silence ; but 
when the silence of expectation oh any great occanon 
has been prolonged for any extent of time, it becomes a 
sort of painful charm, which requires no small resoio* 
tion to break. 

Thus the peers . of France, when once the stiUnesa 
had completely established ' itself, sat without word or 
motion, waiting the return of the heralds, awed by the 
very quiet ; though many of the more timid and mi« 
decided would fain have asked counsel of those next 
whom they sat, had they dared to break the speD that 
seemed to hang over the assembly. 

Many a vague doubt and many a fear attached itself 
to the duty they were called upon to perform ; for, even 
in that day, it was no small responsibility to set a world 
in arms, and renew that deluge of bloodshed that had 
80 lately ceased. From time to time, under (he Infla* 
ence of these feelings, the several peers gazed in the 
countenanced of their fellows, to see if they were shaken 
by the same Hesitations as themselves. But it is ever 
the bold that lead ; and here and there scattered through 
the assembly might be seen a face that turned to no 
one for advice or support ; but, with the eyes fixed on 
ihe ground, the brow bent, and the lips dosed, seemed 
to oier a picture of istem determined resolution ; if was 
these men who decided the deliberations of the day. 
For their opinions all waited, and all Voices followed 
their lead* 

At length the doors of the hall were again thrown 
open ; and Mountjoy, king-at-arms, presentod himself^ 
informing the court that he had summoned John of 
Anjou, Duke of Normandy, in the courts, on the 
bridges, and 'he highways ; and that he did not tpfmf 



There was now a deep pause, aad Philip tedned his 
eyes to the Duke of Burgundy. He waib a mait ef a 
dull, saturnine aspect, s}out even to corpuiency, with 
shaggy eyebrows overhanging his dark eyes, but with 
a high, finely-formed nose, and small, well-shaped 
mouth, so that Ms countenance was stem without being 
morose^ and striking without being handsome. 

The great baron rose from his seat, while there was 
a breathless silence all round; and laying his hand 
upon his heart, he said, in a clear stem tone, '^ I prch 
nounce John of Anjou guilty of murder and disloyalty'; 
* I hold him a cruel and perverse traitor ; and I declare, 
that for these crimes, hid feoffs of Normandy, Anjou, 
Poitou, Maine, and Guyenne are justly forfeited to his 
sovereign lord, and he himself worthy of deatli, up<m 
my honour !" 

. A murmur of approbation succeeded, for a great pro- 
portion of the baroifs had already determined upon a 
similar judgment; and those who had remained im^ 
decided were glad of some one with whose opinion to 
establish their own. One after another now rose; and^ 
notwithstanding all the hesitation whidi many had feli 
the moment before, there was not one dissenting voice 
from the condemnation pronounced by the Duke of 
Burgundy. Had there been any strong mind to oppose* 
half the peers would have followed him like a flock of 
sheep, but there was none ; and they now all eagerly^ 
and almost turbulently, pronoraieed judgment against 
John of Anjou, sentencing him unanimoudy to for* 
leiture of all his feoffs, and every pain inflicted on higb 
felony. 

The silence was succeeded by a babble of tengaea 
perfectly extraordinaiy ; but the moment afler^ t^e voice 
of the king^was heard ^ve the rest, and all was again 
hushed* 

. What vrould in the present day smack of stage 
effect was in perfect harmony with the manners, habits, 
and feelings of thope times, when a spirit unknowh to 
iis-«<i moving principle whose force is now exhanstedii 
or only felt even feebly in the breasts of a few-=4h« 
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spirit of chivalry, impelled men to every thing thai w^ 
singular and striking. 

Philip rose majestically from his throne, drew his 
sword from the scabbard, and, advancing to the table, 
laid the weapon upon it naked. Then, gazing round the 
peers, he exclaimed, " To arms ! to arms ! Nobles of 
France, your judgment is pronounced ! 'Tis time to 
enforce it with the sword ! — To arms ! to arms ! Lose 
no moments in vain words. Call together your vassals. 
Philip of France marches to execute your sentence 
against John of Anjou ; and he calls on his barons to 
support their award ! The day of meeting is the tenth. 
from this, the place of monstre beneath the walls of 
Ch^au Grailiiardt Let cowards leave me, and brave 
meii follow me ; and I will punish the traitor before a 
year be out." 

So saying, he waved his hand to his peers ; and, fol- 
lowed by the heralds and men-at-arms, lefl the hall of 
assembly. 

The younger and less clear-sighted of the peers 
eagerly applauded Philip's brief appeal ; but there was, 
in fadt, a tone of triumph in it which struck the more 
deep-thinking barons, and perhaps made them fear that 
they had that day consecrated a power which might 
sooner or later ,be used against themselves. ' ))oubt 
kept them silent, however ; and they separated at once; 
to prepare for the campaign before them. 

Philip Augustus lost no time. Scarcely had the 
herald carried to John of England the news of his con- 
demnation by the court of peers, than every part of his 
dominions in France were invaded at once wiUi an over- 
powering force. 

Disgusted with his baseness, his treachery, and his 
levity, the barons of England afforded him but little aid, 
and the nobles of his French dominions, in most in- 
stances, yielded willingly to the King of France, who 
offered them friendship and protection on which they 
eould rely. The greater towns, indeed, of Maine and 
Normandy still held for John, and made some^show of 
Kesistance ; but what by superior force and skill in war, 



and wiiat liy pofiiic concessions, before two monifas 
were orer, ike matjor part had been led to submit to 
PhiHp. 

The war was of course begun, as was ever the case 
in those days, by hordes of plunderers of every descrip- 
tion, who, on the very first call to arms, inundated Nor- 
mandy, pillaging, Iravaging, and destroying, sparing nei- 
ther sex nor age, and by their excesses driving the 
people to submit willingly to the authority of the French 
monarch, who alone could afford them any sufficient 
protection. To the towns Philip held out the promise 
of being rendered free communes under royal charters ;, 
to' the barons he offered security in alltheir rights and 
privilegefs ; and to the people peace and safety. With 
these offers, and the sight of their accomplishment 
wherever they were accepted, on the one hand, and an 
immense and conqueriikg army on the other, it is not at 
all wonderfiil that triumph should follow every where 
the royal standard of France. 

John fled timidly into Guyenne, while the Earl of 
Salisbury, with small and inefficient forces, endeavoured 
in some degree to check the progress of the French 
monarch*. Battles there were none, for the inequality 
af the two armies totally prevented William Longswora 
from hazarding any thing like a general engagement ; 
but sieges and skirmishes succeeded each other rapklly ; 
and De Coucy had now the opportunity of drinking deep 
the cup of glory for which he had so long thirsted. 

At the head of the retainers of the Count de Tanker^ 
ville, which fi>rmed as splendid a leading as any in the 
army, he could display those high mihtary talents 
which had alwaye hitherto been confined to a narrower 
sphere. He did not neglect the occasion of doing so, 
and in castle and in bower, throughout all the land of 
France, wherever great deeds were spoken of» there 
was repeated the name of Sir Guy dor Coucy. 
. In the mem while, still confined io the castle of 
SoUeboise, Isadora of the • Mount heard, from day to 
day, of her loner's feats of arms ; and, though she often 
fremUed for- bis sufe^t with dioee timid feam Sfom 
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which a woman's heart, even ki the days of ebivalry, 
was never wholly free ; yet, knowing the impulse that 
carried him forward, and proud of the affection that she 
had inspired and that she returned, whenever the name 
of the young knight was mentioned, her eye sparkled 
and her cheek glowed with love, and hope, and ex- 
pectation. 

- Her father, she tnought, after the base attempt made 
to carry her off by William de la Roche Guyonr— of the 
particulars of which she was now fully aware — ^would 
never press her to wed so base a traitor ; and who stood 
so fair to win the place that he had lost as Guy de 
Coucy ? Thus whispered Hope. Fear, however, had 
another discourse ; and perhaps she hstened as often ta 
the tale of the one as the other. 

I During this time, the Coimt d'Auvergne had re- 
covered from the wound he had received; and, mider 
the care of his own attendants, who, by the clew afforded 
by De Coucy, had regained him, soon acquired new 
strength — at least of body. It was remarked, however, 
that, though while suffering excessive exhaustion from 
loss of blood, his mind hadheen i^r more clear and col- 
lected ; yet, in proportion as he recovered his corporeal 
vigour, his intellectual faculties again abandoned him. 
His followers, who, notwithstanding the cold sternness 
of his manners, loved him with true feudal attachment, 
kept a continual watch upon him ; but it was in vain 
they did so. With a tlegree of cunning, often joined to 
insanity, he contrived to deceive all eyes ; and once 
more made his escape, leaving not a trace by which he 
could be followed. 

Such was the situation of all the personages concerned 
in this history towards the end of the month of June ; 
whemsuddenly the Earl of Salisbury, with the handful 
of ment who had accompanied him, ceasing to hover 
round the king's army, harassing it with continued skir- 
mishes, as had been his custom, disaj^ared entirely, 
leaving all Normandy open and undefended. A thou- 
sand vague reports were instandy eirculated through the 
-eaaip ; but the only correct one was that whicji wa^ 
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brought to the king's tent, as he sat writing after the 
march of the morning. 

'♦ Well," cried Philip, as one of his most active scouts 
was ushered into his presence. '* AYhat news of the 
Earl of Salisbury I No more, / believes ! Give me 
some certainty." 

" My lord," replied the man, " I am now sure ; for I 
saw the rear-guard of his army in full march towards 
Boulogne. Mocking the jargon of the Normans, I 
spoke with some of the men, when I found that the 
whole host is boon for Flanders." 

^ Ha ! so soon !" cried the king. *^ I knew not that 
Oiey were so far prepaid." 

But, to explain the king's words, we must turn to the 
events which had been going on without the immediate 
limits of France, and which, while he was striding from 
victory to victory within his own dominions, threatened 
to overwhelm him by the combination of his external 
enemies with all his discontented vassals. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

DuKiNG the wars in Normandy and Maine John had 
been absent, but not inactive ; and what by his single 
power he could Jiot bring about, he resolved to accom- 
plish by coalition. Many causes of enmity towards 
Philip Augustus existed among all the tnonarchs by 
whose territories his kingdom was surrounded, and not 
less among his own immediate vassals ; and John at 
once «aw that his only hope of ever regaining the feofis 
that Philip had wrested from him was in joining has 
own power with those of every enemy of Uie French 
monarch, and hurling him by their united efibrts from 
the throne. 

The EngUsh sovereign found no opposition to these 
schemes of policy. Otho, Emperor of Germany, had 
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pet in Philip an imceamnj^ and irreconcilable ad* 
Tersaiy. PhUip it was who had principally opposed Ins 
election ; Philip it was who had raised candidate after 
candidate against him. Philip it was who had taken 
advantage of his late quarreb with the irritable pope ; 
and had, even after his coronation, thrown in a ritralv 
and placed the greater part of Upper Germany in the 
hahds of Frederic of Sicily. Otho, therefore^ thirsted 
for vengeance ; and the proposal of a general confede- 
racy against the French monait^h bnt fulfilled his hopes 
and anticipated his efforts. 

~ Ferrahd, Count of Flanders, was not less easily won 
to join the coalition. One of the greatest vassals of die 
crown of France, with territories more extensire than 
the royal domain itself, he had ever been jealous of 
Philips increasing power, and had, by many a breach 
of his fendal duties, endeavoured to loosen the tie that 
bound him to his sovereign. By th^ exIObple of John, 
however, he now began to see that' such breach of duty 
would not pass unpimished. Views of ambition, too, 
joined themselves to hatred and fear. He saw pros- 
pects of independence, of sovereignty, and immense ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement as the infallible consequence of 
PhiHp's overthrow ; and he, therefore, was one of the 
first to put his name to the confederation. So great an 
alliance once established, thousands of minor princes 
joined themselves to it, eager to share the spoil. The 
Dukes of Brabant and Lemburgh, the Counts of Hol- 
land, Namur, and Boulogne, whether vassals of the 
King of France or not, all found some motive to unite 
againfet him, and some excuse to their own conscience 
for throwing off the homage they had vowed. 

In the mean time the disaffection of Philip's vassals 
in the heart of his kingdom was great and increasing. 
The immense strides which the monarchical power had 
taken under his guidance, — the very vast increase of 
authority they had themselves cast into his hands by 
their judgment against John, — ^the extensive increase 
of absolute domain which his prompt and successAil 
execution of that judgment had given him, made each 



bait)!i trembte for lu» own power ; wl^be, at th4 sanlff 
time^ Philip's protection of the communes, his intcup* 
ference in matters ci justice and general rights and the 
appeal he granted in his c<>urt as supreme lord againsi 
^e decisions of his greal vassals, .made «ach also 
tremble for the stabi^of the feudal system itself. 

John took'^^are to encowage discontent and iqppre* 
heneimi. A tfaonsaod rumours 'were spread concerning 
Philip's yi^ws and mtentions* — 8ome declared that his 
ambitiotHs mind would never be at peace till he had re* 
established the empire ~ of Oharlemagne-^till he had 
broken the power of the barons, and wrested from their 
hands the administration of justice in their tenitories^ 
Some said that his pl^ms were already formed for 
throwing down thek strongholds, and poesessiilg him- 
aelf of their lands;' and, there was not, ifll fact,, a 
report, howevei extravagant, thai could irritate the fears 
and j^aionsies' of the nobles of France against their 
king, that was not cunningly devised and iiidii^triQiMly 
circulated. 

. Some beQeved^ «md some ;»*etended to believe ; and 
nothing was heaitl of, from all. parts of the vking^m* 
but preparations- for revolt. 

In Hhe mean while, Philip was, as we iia^ve already 
shown, steadily pursuing his operations against Jolm, 
the more anxious for success, because he knew thai 
one defeat would at once call the storm upon bis head* 
He suffered himself not to be turned fr^m the business 
he had in hand by threatenings of any kind^iiaiinlg 
secured what he considered sufficient support among 
his barons to rep^ his external enemies and punish 
int^mil rebellion* He saw^ too, with that keen sagacity 
which was (Hie of his peculiar qualities, that passioaB 
were begiiiaing'to mingle themselves in the confederacy 
of his enemies, which would in time weaken their 
efforts, if not disunite them entirely*— ^These passioiis 
were not those doubts and jealousies of each other 
wMch so oflen overthrow the noblest alhahees; bnft 
rather that wild and eager grasping after the vist 
and important changes which "^ can only be' bDou^ 
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about by the operation of many slow and conceQtnog 
causes. 

The designs of the ccmfederates spread as they found 
their powers increase. Their first object had been but 
to make war upon Philip Augustus. Perhaps even the 
original >pToposal extended but to curb his authority, 
and Reduce him to the same position with hi» prede- 
cessors. Gradually, however, they determined to cast 
him and his race from the throne ; and, calculating 
upon the certainty of success, they proceeded by treaty 
to divide his dominions among them. Otbo was as* 
Mgned his part, John his, and Ferrand of Finders 
claimed Paris and all the adjacent territory for himself. 
AJl laws and customs established by Philip .were to be 
done away, and the feudal system restored, as it had 
been seen a century and a half before. Various,^ other 
changes iSrere determified upon ; but that which was 
principally calculated to destroy their alliance was the 
resolution to attack the power of the church, and to 
divide its domains among the barons and the knights.. 

John had felt the lash of a papal censure ; and, 
though the ecclesiastical authority had been exercised 
for the purpose of raising Otho to the imperial tlurone, 
be also had since experienced the weight of the church's 
domination, and had become inimical to the sway by 
which he had been formerly supported. Nothing then 
was spoken of less than reducing the power of Rome, 
and seizing on the luxurious wealth of the clergy. 

Innocent, the pope, heard and trembled ; and, though 
he the very first had laid the basis of the confederacy 
against the French monarch, he now saw consequenc.es 
beyond it that made him use every effort to stop it in 
its oareer; but it was in vain. The hatreds he raised 
up against Philip in his own dominions, — ^tiie fears he 
had excited, and the jealousies he had stimulated, were 
BOW producing, their fruits, — and a bitter harvest they 
promised against himself. At the same time, as he 
contemplated, the approaching struggle, which was 
hurrying on with inconceivable rapidity to its climax, 
he beheld nothing but danger from whatever pwrty 
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might prove victorions. Over the King of Franoe, 
however, he fancied he had some check, so long as the 
question of his divorce remained undecided, and conse- 
quently the usual doubts and hesitations of the church 
of Rome were prolonged even beyond their ordinary 
measure of delay. 

The confederation had not been so silent in its 
movements but that the report thereof iiad reached the 
ears of Philip Augustus. Care had b^en taken, how-* 
ever, that the immediate preparations should be made 
as privately as possible, so that the first intimation that 
the troops of the coalition were actually in the field 
against him was given by the movement of the Earl of 
Salisbury tipon Flanders. 

Afler that moment, however, *' post after post came thick 
as hail,'* announcing the various-motions of the allies. A 
hundred and fifly thousand men, of all nations and arms, 
were already assembled on the banks of the Scheldt. 
John of England was in arms in Foitou ; and more 
than twenty strong places had submitted to him without 
a stroke. Others imperial banner was given to the 
wind ; and fresh thousands were flocking to it every 
hour, as if his very Gothic name had called together 
the myriads of the North to a fresh invasion of the 
more xjivilized world. 

At the same time revolt and disaffection were maai* 
fest through^ every district of Languedoc ; ahd some of 
the near^t relations and oldest friends of the French 
monarch swelled the ranks of his enemies. Such were 
the tidings that every courier brought ; and such were 
the forces that threatened to overwhelm the kingdom 
of France and overthrow its throne. 

It would be vain to say that Philip Augf»tc» saw 
such a mighty combination against him without alarm;* 
but it was not the alarm of a weak- and feeble mind, 
which yields to difficulties or shrinks from danger. 
No sooner did he hear the extent to which his enemiea'. 
preparations had been carried — ^an ettent which he had 
not fully anticipated — ^than he isEfued his charter, cmi* 
TOking the ban and arriere ban of Flraoce to poeet ai 
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8m»om$ and calling to his aid aU good^en and true 
tbfougheut his domiaioQs. 

Though far inferior in number to his enraiies, the 
force he mustered was any thing but ind^ificaat. 
Then appeared the gratitude of the communes towards 
the king who had enfranchised them. By their charters 
they were bound to furnish a certain number of armed 
men m times of need ; but on thi^ occasion there is eveiy 
reason to believe that theyl^r exceeded their quota. 

Nor wene the -nobles and the knights a few who 
presented themselves at the monstre at Soissons. 
Seldom had France shown so brilliant a display of 
chivalry; and even their inferiority of number was 
more than compensated by their zeal and their renown 
in arras. ^ 

First passed before the monarch as he sat on his 
battle-hme, surrounded by the troops of his own 
domains, his faithful vassal Eudes, Duke of Burgundy, 
f<^lowed by all his vassals, vavasspurs, and knights, 
with a long train of n^any thousand archers and men- 
at-arms from all the vast lands of his kingly dukedom. 

Next eame Thibalt of Champagne, yet in his green 
youth, but accompanied by his uncle Philip* and a con- 
tingent of knights and soldiers that was an army in 
itself. Then succeeded the Counts of Dreux, Auxerre, 
Ponthieu, and St. Paul^ each ^ith a long train of men- 
at-anns. De Coacy leading the troops of Tankerville« 
the Lords of Montmorency, of Malvoisin, St. Valary, 
Mareiul, and Roye, with the Viscount of Melun, and 
the famous QuiiJaume des Barres followed after; while 
the troops willingly raised by the clergy, apd the long 
trains of archers and men-at-arms furnished by the free 
Cities completed the line, and formed an army of more 
than eighty ^ousand men, all bedecked with glittering 
banners and dancing plumes, ^hich gave the whole 
that air of splendour and pageant that excites enthusiasm 
and stimulates hope. , 

. The king's eyes lightened with joy as he looked 
upon them ; and conscious of his own great powers of 
nnnd lo lead to the best eileet the noble host before 
him, he no longer doubted jDf victory. 
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" Now,** said he in his own breast, as he thought of 
all that the ladt few years had brought, — ^the humiliation 
that the pope had inflicted on him — the agony of his 
parting from Agnes — ^the vow that had been extorted 
from him not to see her till the council had pronounced 
upon his divorce, if its sentence should be given within 
six months — the long delays of the church of Rome, 
which had now nearly protracted its deliberations be- 
yond that period — the treason which the proceedings 
of Innocent had stirred up amcmg his vassals, mingled 
with the memory of torn affections and many bitter 
injuries, — "nowj it shall be my turn fo triumph. 
Agnes ! f will soon be thine,^ or in the grave ! and let 
me see the ufian, prelate or prince, who, when I have 
once more clasped thy hand in mine, shall dare^ to 
pluck it thence ! Now, now !" he murmured,^ — ^" now 
the turn is mine !" 

Detaching a part of his new-raised army to keep in 
check the forces of King Johif in Pditou, Philip Augustus, 
without a moment's delay, marched to meet the chief 
body of the confederates in Flanders. 

All the horrors of a great and bloody warfare soon 
followed the bodies of plunderers and adventurers that 
went before the army, burning, pillaging, and destroying 
every thing as they advanced beyond the immediate 
territories of the lung. Nothing was beheld as the 
am^ advanced but smoking ruins, devastated fields, 
and the dead bodies of women and children, n^ingled 
with the half-consumed carcasses of cattle, and the 
broken implements of industry and domestic comfort. ' 
It was a piteous and -sad sight to see all the pleasant 
dwellings^ of a land laid waste, the hopes of the y-ear's 
labour all destroyed ; and the busy human emmets, that 
had there toiled and joyed, swept away as if the wing 
of a pestilence had brushed the face of the earth, or 
lying murdered on their desolate hearths. 

Philip Augustus, more refined than his age, strove 
to sofren the i:igours of warfare by many a proclamation 
against all useless violence ; but in that day sueh pro- 
elamations were in vain ; and the very unsheathing of 
wax's fiaming sword scorched up the land before it struck. 



In the nuean while, the imperial forces, ncfw swelled 
X to more than two hundred thousand men, marched 
eagerly to meet the king, and ahout the same time 
each army arrived within a few miles of Toumay. 

BotK chieftains Icmged for a battle, yet the ardour of 
Philip's forces was somewhat slackened since their 
departure from Soissons. Ferrand of Flanders and his 
confederates had contrived with infinite art to seduce 
some of the followers of the French monarch, and to^ 
spread d6ubt and suspieioa over many others ; so that. 
Philip's rehance was shaken in his troc^, and most • 
of the leaders divided among themselves. 

Such continued the doubtful state of the royal army 
when Philip^ anrived at Toumay, and heard that the 
emperor, with ail his forces, was encamped at the village 
ci Mortain, within ten miles of the city; but still the 
king resolved to stake all upon a battle ; for, though 
his troops were inferior, he felt that his own superior 
nund Was a host ; and h^ saw that, if the disafiectioa 
Which was reported really existed among his barons, 
delay woiUd but increase it in a tenfold degree. ^ 

The evening bad come, all his preparations were over ; 
he had sununoned his barons to council in an hour ; aiid» 
sitting in a large cluunberof the old castle of Toumay, 
Philipliad given order that he should not be disturb^. 

He • felt, as it were, a thirst for cairn and tranquil 
thought. The last few months of his existence had 
been given up to all the energy of action ; his reflec- 
tions hdd heen notliing but eternal calcidation — the 
combination of his own movements — the anticipation of 
his enemy's — ^plans of battle and policy ; and all the 
thousand momentary anxieties that press upon the 
general of a large and ill-organized army. He had 
Siought deeply arid continually, it is true ; but he had 
90t time for thoughts of that grand and extensive 
nature that raise and dignify the mitid every time they 
are indulged* Though Agnes too was still the se<a*et 
object that gave life and.movement to all his energies 
— ^though he loved her still with that de^, powerful 
iove that is seldom permitted to share the heart witkk 
ambition— though she, in fact, was his ambition's object. 



mi though the battle to which ihe strode wodld^ if 
won, place in his hands such- power that none shpvdd 
dare to h<^d her from him — ^yet h^ had scarcely hither^> 
had an instant to bestow on those calmer, sweeter, 
gentler ideas, where feeling mingles, with reflection, 
and relieves the mind from petty calculation and work- 
day cares. There are surely two distinx^ parts linked 
together in the human soul — feeling and thought: — 
^e dioughty that receives, ^that separates, that investi- 
gates, that combines ;^—th6 feelings ^t hopes^, that 
wishes, that enjoys, that .creates. 

Philip Augustus, however, felt a thirst for that' calm 
reflection wherein feeling has the greater shares tmd, 
eovering his eyes with his hands, he now • abandoned 
himself to it altogether. The coming day was ta be «i 
day of bloodshed and of strife, — a day that was to 
hurl him fr6m a throne, or to crown him with immortal 
renown, — ^to leave him a corpse on the cold Add of 
battle, or to increase his power and glory^ and restore 
him to Agnes. . . He thought pf it long and deeply. He 
thought of what would be Agnes's grief if she rheari 
diat her husband^ that her lover had fallen before W 
oiemies \ and he wrung his own heart by picturing the 
agony of hers; Then again came brighter visions. 
Hope rose up and grew into expectation ; and he fancied 
what would be her joy, when, crowned with the laui^ 
of victory, and scoffing to shame the impotent thunder 
of ^e Roman church, he should clasp her once more 
in his arm8» and .bid her.tread upon tbe necks of her 
enemies. Ambition perhaps had its share in his breast, 
and his thoughts might run oil to conqaeet yet tO'Come, 
and to ^mighty schemes of p<^ty and aggrandizeoienty 
but still Agnes had therein,a share*- In the chariot of 
victory, or«n the imperial throne^ imagination always 
placed her by his side. 

His dream was interrupted by a quickMtep^ and the 
words, *^ My lord ;^ and, uncovering his eyes, he beheld 
Guerin advancing from behind the tapestry that fell 
over the door. ' ' . ' 

M What now ? Guerin,^' cried the king somewhat im* 
patiently. ** What now f* 
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" My lord " replied the minister, " I would not have 
intruded, but that I have just seen a fellow, who brings 
tidings f^m the enemy's camp, of such importance, I 
judged that you would willingly give ear to it yourself." 

" Knowest thou the man ?" demanded Philip : " I love 
not spies." 

** I cannot say, with any certainty, that I have before 
seen him, sire," replied Guerin, "though I have some 
remembrance of his face. He says, however, that he 
was loot-servant to Prince Arthur, who hired l^m at 
Tours ; and he gives so clear an account of the taking 
of Mirebeau, and the subsequent disasters, that there 
is tittle doubt of his tale. He says, moreover, that, 
beibg^ taken there with the rest. Lord Salisbury has 
kept him with him since, to dress one of his horses ; 
tin, finding himself so near the royal army, he made 
his escape like a true man." 

** Admit him," said the king : " his tale is a likely one." 

Guerin retired for a moment ; and then retuined, 
with a bonyj powerful man, whose short-cut hair, long 
beard, and mustachios, offered so different an appear- 
ance to the face of any thing like a Frenchman in 
those days, that Philip gazed on him with some doubts. 

"How, fellow!" cried he; "thou art surely some 
Polack, no true Frenchman, with thy beard like a 
hermit's, and thy hair like a hedgehog !" 

The man's tongue, however, at once showed that he 
claimed France for his country justly ; and his singular 
appearance he accounted for, by saiying it was a whim 
of the Earl of Salisbury. 

" Answer me then," said the king, looking upon him 
somewhat sternly. "Where were your tents pitched 
in Ae enemy's camp? — You will find I laiow their 
forces as well as you ; and if you deceive me, you die,** 

"The tents of the Earl of Salisbury are pitched 
between those of the Count of Holland and the troops 
of the emperor, so please you, sire," replied the man 
boldly. " I came to tell the truth, not to deceive you." 

" You have spoken truth in one thing, at least,^ re- 
plied the monarch. " One more question," he continued, 
looking at some notes on the table, — "one more que»- 
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tHMi, sad thovt shalt tell thy tsde thy ovm way. What 
troops lie behind those of the Duke of Brabaot^ and 
vhat are their number ?** 

" The next tents to those of the Duke of Brabantr* 
replied the man, ^* are those of the Duke of Loraine, 
amounting, they say in the camp, to nine hundred 
knights and seven thousand men-at-arms.** 

^ Thou art rig^ in the position, fellow, and nearly 
right in the number," replied the king ; ^ therefore wiU 
I beliere thee. Now repeat the news that you gave ta 
that good knight.'* 

" May it please you, sire," replied the .man-, with a 
degree of boldness that amounted almost to affectation, 
*^late last night a council was held in the tent of 
tlie emperor ; ^ and, the Earl of Salisbury chose me to 
hold his horse near the entrance of the tent, — for he ia 
as proud an Englishman as ever buckled on spurs ; 
— and though all the other prinises contented them- 
selves with leaving their horses on the outside of tlie 
second guard, he must needs ride to the very door 
of the tent, and have his horse held there till ho 
came out" 

<^By my faith ! ^tis like their island pride !" said the 
king. '' Each Englishman fancies himself equal to a 
prince. But proceed with thy tale, and be quick, for 
the heoir of the council approaches*" 

*' My story is a very short one; sire," replied the 
man, ^ for it was but little I heard. However, after 
they had spoken within the tent for some time in a low 
voice, the emperor's tongue sounded very loud, as if 
some one had opposed him ; and I heiurd him say, 
*He will march against us, whateyer be the peril — ^I 
know him well ; aad then,* at the narfow passage of 
Damarets we will out them off to a man, for Sir Guy 
de Goucy has promised to embarrass their rear with 
the men of Tankerville.; — and he will keep his word 
too !' cried the emperor, loudly, as if some one had 
seemed to doubt it^ * for we have promised him the hand 
of his lady love, the daughter of Count Julian of the 
Mounty if we win the victory.*" 

13 
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' **Har cried the king, turning his eyes fitnn the 
eoimtenance of the informer to that of Guerin^ — ^"hai 
this is treason, indeed ! Said they aught else, fellow, 
that you heard r 

** They spoke of there being many traitors in your 
host, sire," replied the man; "but they named none 
else but Sir Guy de Coucy ; and just then I heard the 
£^rl of Salisbury speak, as if he were walking to the 
mouth of the tent * If Philip discovers his treason,' 
said he, * he will cut off his head, and then your plan 
is naught' Just as he spoke, he came out, and seeing 
me stand near the tent, he bade me angrtty go farther 
off, so that I heard.no more." ^ 

>* Have Sir Guy de Coucy to prison !" said the king, 
turning to Guerin. *' By the holy rood ! we will follow 
the gcKKl Earl of Salisbury's plan, and have one traitor 
less in the camp !" 

As he^ heard these words, the eyes of the informer 
sparkled with a degree of joy that did not escape the 
keen observing glance of the king; but, wishing to 
gain more certain knowledge, he thanked him with 
condescending dignity for the news he had given, and 
toid him to wait among the sergeants-of-arms below 
till the council should be over, when the chancellor 
would give him a purse of gold as a reward for his 
services. The man with a low reverence retired. 
*• Follow, Guerin," cried Philip, hastily. " Bid some 
of the sergeants look to htm narrowly, but let them 
treat him well. Lead him to babble, if it be possible. 
However, on no account let him escape. Have this 
De Coucy to prison too, though I doubt the tale." 

Guerin turned to obey; but at that moment the 
pages from without opened the doors of the chamber, 
giving entrance to the barons who had been called to 
the council. 

A moment of bustle succeeded ; and by the time that 
Guerin could quit the king, the man who had hrought 
the information we have just heard was gone, and 
nowhere^ to be found. 

So suspicious a x;ircum8tanee> induced Guerin to 
refrain from those strong measures against De C0UC5 
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which the king had commanded, till h« had commim^ 
cated with the monarch on the subject He sent down, 
however, to the young knight's quarters, to require his 
presence at the castle on business of import ; when the 
answer returned by his squires was, that De Coucy him- 
self, his squire Hugo de Barre, who had by this time 
been ransomed by his lord, his page, and a small party 
of lances had been absent ever since the encampment 
had been completed, and nO one knew whither they 
had gone. 

Guerin knit his brows; foi^ he would have staked 
much upon De Goucy's honour ; but yet, his absence 
at so critical a moment was difficult to be accounted for. 
He returned to Philip instantly, and found the council 
still in deliberation; some of its members being. of 
opinion that it would be better to march directly forwtol 
upon Mortain, and attack the enemy without loss of 
time; and others, again, strongly counselling retreat 
upon Perronae. 

Many weighty arguments had been produced on 
both sides ; and at the moment^uerin entered, a degree 
of silence had taken place previous to the king's pro- 
nouncing his final decision. Guerin, however, apr 
proach^ the monarch, and bending beside him, informed 
him in a low voice of what he had just heard. 

The king listened, knitting his brows and 'Bssmg his 
eyes upon the table, till Guerin had concluded ; then 
raising his head, and thinking for a moment, without 
taking any immediate notice of what the minister had 
said, he announced his decision pn the point before the 
council. 

** Noble lords," said he, "we have heard and weighed 
your opinions upon the conduct of the war ; but various 
circumstances will induce us, in some degree, to modify 
both, or, rather, to take a medium between them. If 
we advance upon the en^my at Mortain, we expose 
ourselves to immense disadvantage in the narrow pas- 
sage by Damarets. This consideration opposes itself 
on the one hand ; and on the other, it* must never be 
«aid that Philip of France fied before his enemieft, 
when supported by so many true and faithful peers as 



we see around us here ;" and the monarch glanced Mb 
eagle eye rapidly from face to face, witli a look whidi^ 
without evincing doubt, gathered at once the expression 
of each as he spoke. ^ Our determination therefore is, 
early to-morrow morning to march, as if towards Lille ; 
and the next day, wheeling through the open plains of 
that country, to take the enemy on their flanJc, before 
they are aware- of our designs. By dawn, therefore, I 
pray ye» noble peers, have your men ,all arrayed be« 
neath your banners, and we will march against onz 
enemy; who, he assured, whatever fair promises he 
holds out, is not alone the enemy of Philip, but of every 
true Frenchman: You are fighting for your hearths 
wxA lor your homes ; and where is the man that will 
not strike boldly in such a qnarrelt For to-night, 
lords, adieu ! To-morrow we will meet you with the 
finst ray of the sun." 

With these wordii the council broke up, and the 
barons took their leave and withdrew y some well con^ 
tented with the king's plan, some murmuring that their 
opinioi) had not been conceded to, and ^ome, perhaps, 
disappointed with' a scheme that threatened failure to the 
Tery coiifederaoy against which they appeared in arms* 

•*^*T!» strange, Guerin ! -'tis strange!" cried the- king, 
as soon as his peers were gone. *'We have traitors 
among us, I fear! — Yet I will not ^believe that De 
Goucy, is false. His absence is unaccountable; bat, 
depend on it, there is some good cause ; — and yet, that 
groom's tale against him! 'Tis strange! I doubt 
some of the fkces, too, that I have seen but ngw. But 
I will try them, Guerin, — I will try them ; and if they 
be traitors they shall damn themselves to hell!" 
' As th^ king had commanded, with the first ray of 
the sun the hosf was under arms ; and stretching out 
in a long line under the walls of Toumay, it offered a 
gay and splendid sight, with the horizontal beams of 
the early morning shining bright on a thousand banners, 
and flashing back^from ten thousand lances. 

The marshals- had scarcely arrayed it ^ve minutes, 
when- -the king, fallowed by his glittering train, issued 
forth from the castle, mouited on a superb black cliarger. 



•Qiid armed capTa-pie. He zode slowly from one eod 
of the line to the other, bowing his plumed helmet m 
answer to the shouts, and acclamations of the troops, 
and then returned to the very centra of th« hcMtb 
Circling round the crest of his casque were seen the 
gpLden^ flfiurs-de-lis. of the crown of Franfce ; 'an4 i^ wa* 
remarked, that. behind him two of his attendants earned 
ah immense golden wine cup, 6'alled a haoap, and a 
-«hai^ naked sword. 

In the centre of the line the king paused, and raised 
ihe volant piece oi his helmet, when his fac^^ might? be 
seen by every one, calm, proud, and dignified. At a 
ttgn from the monarch tWo priests approactied, carry- 
ing a. large silver cruise and a small loaf of breads 
which Philip received from their hands ; and; cuttfiotg 
the Ixread into pieces with the edgeoi the sword carried 
by his. attendant, he placed -^e piecea in the chalice, 
and then poured it ftill of wine* 

*^ Barons pf France !" cried he^ in a loud vcoc^^ which 
juade itself heard to an immense distance^ — ^* Barons 
of France ! Some foul liar last night sent me HMm!, 
jt]^ there were traitors in my council 'aikl rebels in my 
h0i|t- Here I stand before you all, bearing on vsy casq^ 
tlie crown of France ; and if among, you tikete be one! 
man that judges me unworthy to wear that crown, vor. 
stantly let him separate from my people and depart to 
my enemies. He shall go -free and unscathed, \nth his 
arms and followers, on the honour of a king ! But those 
noble barons who are willing to fight and to die with 
their sovereign, in defence of their wives, their children, 
their homes, and their country — let them come forward ; 
.^ in union with fheirking, 6at this consecrated bread, 
and taste this, sacred wine ; ahd;cursied be he who shall 
Jbaveafter forget this sign of unity and fellowship 1^ 

, A loud shout from the whole host wastthe firstireply^^ 
. a^dthen each baron^ without aja exisc^tion, hurnod for- 
ward before the ranks, and claimed .to. pledge, himsctf 
afi Philip had pmposed. 

In the midst of the ceremony, however, a tall etamig 
man in black armour pushed his way^lhrough lite jreat, 
exclainiing, ^Give me the cup ( GLvemethecopl'^ 
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When it was placed in his hands, he raised it first to 
his head, without Ufting the Tisor of his helmet ; bat 
finding his mistake, he unclasped the volant hurriedly, 
and throwing it back discovered the -wild countenance 
of Count Thibalt d'Auvergne. He then raised again 
Ihe cu]^ and with a quick but not ungraceful movemient, 
bowed low to Philip, and drank som^ of the wine. 

** PhiUp, King of France, I am yours till dei^," he 
said, when he had drunk ; and after gazing for a few 
moments earnestly in the king's face, he turned his horse 
and galloped b^ck to a large body of ^lances a litde in 
the rear of the line. > 

J ^«« Unhappy manP said the king; and turning to 
Gueiin, he added — ^* Let him be look^ to, Ghierin. ^e 
who is with him." 

Qn sending to inquire, however, ft was repUed, that 
the Count d'Auvergne was there with his vassals and 
followers, to serve his sovereign, Philip Augustus, in his 
wars, as a true and faithful liegeman. t 

Satisfied^ therefore, that he was under good and care- 
ful guidance, die kmg turned his thoughts back to other 
subjects;, and, having briefly thanked his barons for 
their ready zeal, conunanded the army to begin its 
march upon Lille. 



CHAPTER XlX. 

fisTWfiEN Mortain and Toumay, in a small road 'with 
high banks on either side, the shrubs and flowers of 
which were covered with a thick coating of dust, rode 
two of oiir old acquaintances, on the same morning that 
the review we have just described took place in the 
army of the king. 

The first, armed in haubergeon and casque, with his 
Jiaussecoi, or gorget, hiding his long besffd, and his hel- 
met covermg his short-cut hair, it was no longer difficult 
to recognise as Jodelle the Braban^ois, whom we last 
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saw in an assumed character before Philip Augustus. 
By his side, more gaudily costumed than ever, with a 
long peacock's leather ornamenting his black cap, rode 
GaUon the Fool. 

Though two persons,of such respectability might well 
have pretended to some attendants, they were alone ; 
and Jodelle, who seemed in «ome haste, an4 not par- 
ticularly pleased with his companion's society, was 
pricking on at a sharp pace. Biit Gallon's mare, on 
which he was once mo^e mounted, had been trained by 
himself, and ambled aAer the Coterel's horse with a 
sweet sort of pertinacity from which there was no 
escaping. 

" Why follow you' me, fool, devil V* cried the Bra- 
ban9ois.-r-t' Getth^e gone ! We shall meet again. Fear 
not ! I am in. haste ; and my curse upon those idiot 
Saxons that let you go, when I charged them to keep 
you, after you hunted me all the way from your camp 
to ours last night." 

'' Haw, haw !" cried Gallon, showing all his white 
sharp teeth to the very back, as he grinned at Jodelle ; 
— " haw, haw ! thou art ungrateful. Sire Jodelle — Haw, 
haw ! to think of a Coterel being ungrateful ! Did not 
I let thee into all Coucy's secrets two days agol Did 
not I save thy neck from the hangman five months 
ago ? And now, thou ungrateful hound, thou grudgest 
me thy sweet company. — Haw, haw ! I that love thee, 
haw, haw, haw \ I that enjoy thy delectable society ! — 
Haw, haw I Haw, haw ! Haw, haw !" and lie rolled 
and shouted with laughter, as ^ the very idea of any 
one loving the Braban^ois was sufficient to furnish the 
whole world with mirth. '^ So, thou toldest thy brute 
Saxons to keep me, or hang me, or burn me alive if they 
would, last night, — ay, and my bonny mare too ; ssmng, 
. it was as great a devil as myself, haw, haw ! Maitre 
Jodelle ! They told me all. But they fell in love with 
my phiz ; and let me go, all for the sweetness of my 
countenance. Who can resist my wondrous chariiis f* 
and he contorted his features into a form that lefl thehi 
the likeness of nothing human. ' " But FU plague thee !" 
h? cpnti^ued^f "Fll never leave thee; tfll l see what 
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thou dosft with that packet in thy bosdm.— Hfeiw; haw! 
ril tease thee ! Ihav« plagued the Coucy enough, fot 
a blow he gave me one day.^Haw, haw ! that I have ! 
Now, methinks, I'll have done with that, and do him 

some good service !'*• . , 

" Thou'lt nev^r serve him more, fool !" cried Jodellei 
liis ey^s gleaming with sanguinary satisfaction; **! 
have paid' him, too, for the blow he gave me — sMd for 
mote things than that ! His head is off by this time, 
juggler? I heard the order given myself— ay, and I 
caused tKat order ! fla ! canst thou do a feat like that r 

'* Hiw, haw ! Haw, haW, hlaw !'* screamed Galldn, 
wriggling his snout hither and thither, and holding his 
sides with laughter. "Haw, haw! thou dolt! thou 
ass ! ihou block ! thou stump of an old tree ! . By the 
iiord ! thou must be a wit, after all, to invent such a 
piec^'of uncommon stupidity. — Haw, haw, haw ! Haw, 
haw! Didst thou think, Ihat I would' have furnished 
thee with a good tale against the Coucy, and given 
thee means of speech with the chancellor himself, 
witliout taking care to get the cow-killmg, hammer-fisted 
homicide out of the way first? — Haw, haw ! thou idiot. 
Haw, haw, haw ! — Lord ! what an ass a Coterel is ! — 
Haw, haw, haw T 

" Not such an ass as tKou dreamest, fiend !" muttered 
Jodelle, setting his teeth close, and almost resolved to 
aim a blow with his dagger at the juggler as he rode 
beside him. But Gallon had always one of his eyes, 
at least, fixed upon his companion ; and, in truth, Jodelle 
had seen so much of his extraordinary actiyity and 
strength, that he he1.d Gallon in some dread, and 
scarcely dared to close witli him in fair and equal fight. 
He had smothered his vengeance for long, howeVisr", and 
' he had no inclination to delay it much longet, as the 
worthy Braban^ois had more reasons than one for 
resolving to rid himself of the society of a person so 
little trustworthy as Gallon, in the mpst summary mari- 
ner possible — but the only question wasi how to take 
him at a disadvantage. 

For this purpose, it ivas neeessarjf to coyer evety 
appearance of wrath, tliat the jug^et i^ight be tl»ro^«hi 
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off his guard. JodeHe smoothed his hrow, thBrefbre^ 
and, after a moment, affected to join in Gallon's laugh. 
"Thou art a cunning dealer !" said he — ^'* thou art a 
cunning dealer! Sir Gallon!^ But, in troth, I should 
like to know how thou didst contrive to beguile this De 
Coucy away from the army, as thou sayest, at such a 
inoment." 

** Haw, haw ^ cried Gallon — ^ haw, haw ! Twas 
no hard work. How dost thou catch a sparrow. Sire 
Jodelle? Is it not by spreading out some crumbs? 
Well,by the holy rood ! — ais he says himself, — ^I sent him 
a goose's errand all the way down the river, to recon- 
noitre a party 6f men whom I made Ermold the page, 
make Hugo the squire, make Coucy the knight believe 
were going to take the king's host on the flai& ! — Haw$ 
hawl Oh rare!" 

" By St. Peter ! thou hast betrayed what I told thee 
when we were drinking two nights since," cried Jodelle. 
"Fool! thou wilt have my dagger in thee if thou 
heedest not !" 

" Oh rare !" shouted Gallon, " Oh rare ! What then, 
did I tell the Coucy true, when I said Count Julian of 
the Mount and WQliam de la Roche Guyon were there 
with ten thousand men ? — ^Haw, haw ! did I tell him 
true, Coterel ? Talk not to me of daggers, lout, or TU 
drive mine in under thy fifth rib, and leave thee as dead 
as a horse's bones on a common — ^Haw, haw! I 
thought the Coucy would have gone down with all the 
men of TankerviUe, and have chined me that fair-faced 
coward that once fingered this great monument of my 
beauty ;" and he laid his finger on his long unnatural 
snout, with so~ mingled an expression of face, that it was 
difficult to decide ^ether he spoke in vanity or mockery. 
" But he only went down to reconnoitre," added the 
juggler. " The great ninny ! he might have swallowed 
father and lover up ar a mouthful, and then married the 
heiress if he had liked! And he calls me fool, too! 
Oh rare! — But where art thou going, beau Sire Jodelle ? 
I saw all your army afoot before I left them to come 
after you ; and I dreamed that they were going to cut 
off t!ie king at the passage by Boviiies ; and doubtless 
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tboQ anjt bearer i^ an order to Sir Juliam aad CocoH 
William, with the Duke of Limburg and the men of 
Ardennes, to take him in the rear. — Ilaw^ haw ! there 
will be fine sm^hing of bones and hacking of flesh — ^l 
most be there to have the picking of the dead men/' 

Thus ran on Gallon, rambling from subject to sub- 
ject, but withal betraying so clear a knowledge of aU 
ihe pkms of the imperial army, .that Jodelle believed 
his information to Be little less than magical ; though 
indeed Gallon was indebted for it to strolling among the 
tents of the Germans the nighf before, and catching 
here and there, while he amused the knights and squires 
withrhis tricks of Jonglericy-^ the rumours that were 
afloat concerning the movements of the next day. 
From these, with a happiness that madness sometmies 
has, he jumped at conclusions which. many a wiser 
brain would have missed, and, like a blind man stum- 
bling, on a treasure, hit by accident upon the exact truth. 

As his conversation with Jodelle arrived at this par- 
ticular point, the road which they were pursuing opened 
out upon a httle irregular piece of ground, bisected by 
another by-path, equally ornamented by high rough 
banks. ^ Nevertheless, neither of these roads traversed 
the centre o( the little green or common, the pne which 
the travellers were pursuing skirting along the side* 
under the sort of cliff by which it was flanked ; and 
the other edging the opposite extreme. At the intersec- 
tion of the paths, however, on the very top of the farther 
bank, stood a tall elm-tree, which GaUon measured with 
his eye as they approached. 

" Haw, haw V^ cried he, delighting in every recollec- 
tion that might prove unpleasant to his neighbours. — 
•^ Haw, haw ! beau Sire Jodelle ! Monstrous like the 
tree on which they were going, to hang you, near the 
Pont de I'Arche ! — ^Haw, haw, haw ! — The time when- 
you were like to be hanged, and I saved you — ^you 
remember?" - 

"Thou didst not save me, fool !" replied the Bra- 
ban9ois; "'twas Kmg John saved me. I would not 
owe my life to such a feuLfool as thou art for all that 
it is worth. The king saved my life to do a great deed 



of rengeanco, which I will acconaplish ^et before I die," 
added Jodelle ; '* aad thenl'lj account with him too, fer 
what I owe him— he shall not be forgot ! no no I" and 
the plunderer'sf eyes gleamed as he thought of the fate 
that the faithless monarch had appointed for him,, and 
connected it with the vague schemes of vengeance that 
w£re floating through his own brain.. 

*< Haw, haw !" cried Gallon. , *^ If thoa goest Hot to 
hell, Sire Jodelle, thou art sure 'twill not be for lack of 
thanklessness, to back your fair bevy of gentlemanly 
vices. John, the gentle, sent thee thy pardon, that thou 
imghtest murder De Goucy^for prating of his murder- 
ing Ar&ur, — ^I know that as well as thou dost ; but had 
ihy tongue not been quicker than his messenger's horse-, 
thou wouldst soon have been ^iarther on your road to 
Heaven than ever you may be again. Oh rare ! How 
the crows of the Pont de VArche must hate me ! — ^Haw, 
haw ! vinegar face ! didst ever turn milk sour with thy 
sharp nose 1 — 'Hark ! Hear you not ^ distant clatter ? 
Your araoy is marching dowQ. towards the bridge, 
Prince Pumpkin,*' he rambled on: "FU up into yon 
tree, and see ; for this country is as ilat as peas^ por^ 
ridge," 

So saying, Qallon sprang to the gfound, climbed the 
bank in an instant, and walked up the straight boll of 
^e tree as easily as if he had beoi furnished with a 
ladder; giving a quick glance round, however, every 
step, to see that Jodelle did not take any advantage 
of him. 

His movements had been so rapid, that widi the beat 
intentions thereunto in the world, the ^terel could not 
have injured him in his ascent ; and when he was OQCd 
tip, he began to question hint on what he saw. 

"What do I «eer said Gallon. "Why, when I 
look that way, I see German asses, and Loraine foxes, 
^d English curs, and Flanders mules, ^1 marching 
down towards the river as quietly as may be ; and wheii 
1 look the other way, I perceive a whole band of French 
momkeys, tripping on gayly vnthout eeeing the otliers ; 
and D^hen I look down there," he continued, pointidg to 
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Jodelle, *^ I see a Proreii^al wolf, hungry £or plunder, 
and thirsty for blood ;" and Gallon began to descend 
the tree. 

As he had spoken, there was a sound of horses 
heard coming up the road, and Jodelle spurred close up 
under the bauok, as if to catch a glance of the persons 
who were approaching ; but, at the same moment, he 
quietly drew his sword. Gallon instantly perceived his 
mancBuyre, and attempted to spring up the tree once 
more. ^ 

Ere he could do so, however, Jodelle struck at him ; 
and though he could only reach high enough to wound 
the tendon of his leg, the pain made the juggler let go 
his hold, and he fell to the top of the bank, nearly on 
a level with the face of the Coterel, who, rising in his 
stirrups, with the full lunge of his arm, plunged his 
sword into his body. 

Though mortally wounded. Gallon, without word or 
groan, rolled down the bank, and clung to the legs of 
his enemy's horse, impeding the motions of the animal 
as much as if it had been clogged ; while at the same 
time Jod^Ue nowiurged it furiously with the spur ; for the 
sound of coming cavaliers, and the glance of a knight's 
pennon from behind the turn of the road, at about a 
hundred yards' distance, showed liim that he must either 
ride on, or take the risk of the party being inimical to 
his own* 

Three times the horse, plunging ftiriously under the 
spur, set its feet full on the body of the imfortunate 
juggler ; but still he kept his hold, without a speech or 
outcry« till sud4enly shouting, ^' Haw, haw ! — Haw, 
hay, haw!— The.Couey! the Coucy! Haw, haw!** 
he Jet go his hold ; and^the £)oterel galloped on at full 
speed, ascertaining' by a single glance that Gallon's 
shout announced nothing but the truth. 

De Coucy's 43yes were quick, however; and hi^ 
horse far fleeter than that of the Coterel. tie saw 
Jodellie and recognised him instantly; while the dying 
form of Gallon, and the blood that stained the dry white 
aand of the mad, in dark red patches round about, UiA 
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Ihek Qwnlale, and were not to be mistaken* Widioiil 
banding to clasp his visor, or to brace his shield, ihe 
knight snatched his lance from his squire, struck his 
spurs into the flanks of his charger, and, before Jodelte 
had reached the other side of .the little green, the*iireii 
of the «pear. struck him between the shoulders, .tmd 
paftsing threugh his plastron a? if it had been made of 
parchment, huil^ him from his horse, nerer to mount 
again. A shrill cry like that of a wounded vulture, as 
Ihe knight 6truc^ him, and a deep groan as he fell to 
Ihe^grduild^ were the only soimds that the plunderer 
uttiered more. De Coucy tugged at his lance for a mo* 
ment^ endeaironring to shake it free from the body ; but 
findm^ ^at he could not do so without dismounting, he 
left it in the hands of his s<|uire, and returned to the 
spot where ballon the Fool still lay^ surrounded by 
part of the 3roung knight's train. 

•* Cducy, Coucy !" cried th6 d3ring jugglier, in -a faint 
voice, "XrHlion is going on the long journey ! Come 
hither^nd speak to him before he^sets out !" 

The young knight pat his foot to the ground, and 
eame close up to bis wounded follower, who gazed oa 
htm with wistful eyes, in which shone the first glance 
of affection, perhaps, that ever he had bestowed on 
inortai man. 

*' I am sorry to leave thee, Coucy 1" said he, " I am 
sorry to leavisf thee, now it comes to this — ^I love thee 
better than I thought. — Give me thy hand." .' 

*De Coucy spoke a few words of kindness to him, 
and let him take his hand, which he' carried feebly to 
his lips, and licked it like a d3dng dog. 

"I have spited you very oflen, Coucy," sdd the 
jtlggler ; *' sind, do you know, I am sorry for it now, 
for you have been kinder to me than any one else. 
Will y^ forgive me r 

"Yes, my poor Gallon^" replied the knight: <*I 
know of no great evil thou hast done \ and even if thou 
iiast; I Ibrgive thee from my heart" ^ v 

^ Heaven bless thee for it T said GaUon,-^'^ Heaven 
IMss thee for it i— Bill haric theetl)e€ottcy! liiM 
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do thee one good turn before I die. — Give me some 
wine out of thy boutiau, mad Ermold the -page, and I 
will tell tlie Coucy where I have wronged him, and 
where he may right himself. Give me some wine, 
qidek, for my horse is jogging to the other world." 

Ermold, as he was desired, put the leathern bottle, 
which evefy one travelled with in tho^e days, to the 
Upu of the dying man^ who. Biter a long draught, fio- 
eeeded with his confession. We will pass OVer many 
a trick which he acknowledged to have played his loni 
in the Holy Land, at Constantinople, and in Italy, 
always demanding between each, ** Can yon forgive me 
now f De Coucy's heart was not one to reAise pardon 
to a dying mail ; and Gallon proceeded to speak of the 
decdt he had put upon him concerning the lands of the 
Count de Tankerville. '*It was all false together," 
said he. '' The Vidame of Besan9on told me to tdl 
you, that his friend, the Count de Tankerville, had sent 
a charter to be kept in the king's hands, giving you all 
his feoffs ; and now, when he sees you with the army, 
commanding the men of Tankerville, the vidame thinks 
that you are commanding them by yoi|r own right, not 
out of the good will of the king. Besides, he told me, 
he did not know, whether your uncle was dead or not ; 
but that Bernard, the Hermit of Vincennes, could in- 
form you." 

•* But why did you not — ^ demanded De Cducy. 

" Ask me no questions, Qoucy," cried Gallon : " I 
have but little breath left ; and that must go to tell you 
something more important still. From the top of yon 
tree, I saw the king marching down to the bridge at 
Bovines ; and, without his knowing it, the enemy are 
marching after him. If he gets half over, he is loat. 
I heard Henry of Brabant last night say, that they would 
send a plan of their battle to the Duke of Ljimburg, 
Count Julian, and William de la Roche Guyon, whose 
troops I sent you after down the river. He saiJd too," 
proceeded Gallon, growing apparently fainter as he 
•poke,— *' he said too, that it was to be carried by one 
Who well knew thQ French camp. — Oh, Co^oy* Ji|jr 
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breath fail9 me. Jodelle, the Coterel — he is the man^ 
I am sure — ^the papers are on him. — ^But, Coney! 
GoQcy I** he cominued, gasping for breath, and holding 
the knight with a sort of convuietve grasp, as he saw 
him turning to seek the important packet he mentioned, 
— ^" Do not go, Coucy ! do not go to the camp — ^they 
think you* a traitor. — Oh, how dim my eyes grow !-— 
They will have your head off — don't go— you'll be oi. 
no use with the head off. — ^Haw, haw ! haw, haw !" 
And with a faint effort at his old wild laugh, Gallon the 
Fool gave one or two sharp shudders, and yielded the 
spirit, still holding De Coucy tight by the arm. 

^ He is gone !" said the knight, disengaging himself 
from his grasp. ^ Our army marching upon Bovines 1" 
eootimied he : *' can it be true ? They were not to quit 
Toumay for two days. — Up, Ermold, into that tree^ 
and see whether you can gain - any sight of them. 
Quidk ! for we must spur hard, if it' be true. — Yoo, 
Hugo, search the body of the Coterel. — Quick, Er- 
mold — ^bold'by that branch — ^there, your foot- on the 
other ! See you any thing now ?" 
' With some difficulty, Ermold de Maicy, though an 
active youth, had climbed half-way up the tree that 
Gallon had s^Hrmg up like a squirrel ; and now, holding 
round it with both legs and arms, he gazed out over the 
far prospect " I see spears," cried he, — " I see spears 
mahshing on by the river — and I can see the bridge too !" 

**Are there any men on it?" cried De Coucy! — 
^ how far is it from the foremdst spears f 

** It is clear yet !" replied the page ; *' but the lances 
in the van are not half a mile from it !" 

** Look to the right ! — >look to the r^t !" cried the 
knight ; *^ towards* Mortain, what see you ?" 

^ I see a clump or two of spears," replied the youth, 
** scattered here and there; but over one part, that 
seems a valley, there rises a doud ; — it may be the 
morning mist — ^tt may be dust: — stay, I will climb 
higher ;" and he contrived to reach two or three branches 
alx>ve. ^* Lances, as I live I" cried he : ' '* I see the steel 
lieads glittering through the clbud of dust, and movii^ 
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OB,, just above, the place where tl]« h31 cutft then; 
1^7 are rising above the slope — now they dip dxmn 
agam — tfiousauucls on thonsands — never itid I see siich 
a host in Christendom or Payninuy I'^ 

** Gome down, ErmoH and moimt !^ cried the knight* 
^ Two of the servant^of-arms take up yon poor fellow'a 
body!" he eontiaued, '^-and-bear it to the cottage where 
we watered our horses l»it now — then foUow towards 
(he bridge wtth all speed.- — ^Now, HugOi hast thou the 
packet 1 Tis it, by the holy rood !" he added, taking 
a sealed paper that the squire had found upon JodeUe. 
** To horse ! to horse ! We shall reach the king's host 
yet ere the van has passed the bridge. He must fight 
there or lose all." And followed by the small bodyof^ 
spears that accompexiied him, Quy de Ooucy spunredon 
at full gallop, towards the bridge of Bovines. 
. The distance might be about four miles ; but eve he 
had rode one-half of that way, he came suddenly 
upon a body <^ about twenty spears, at the t<^ of a 
alight rise that concealed each party tili^ they were 
within fifty yards of the other, **Down with youB 
lances r cried Be Coucy; "France! France! A 
Ooucy ! a Coucy !" and in am instant the spears of hsa 
followers, to the number of about seventy, were levelled 
m a long straight row. 

" France ! France I" echoed the other parly ; and^ 
riding forwahl, De Coucy was met in mid space by Uie 
chancellor Guerin, — armed at all points, but bearing 
the coat and cross of a Knight Itospitaller — and Adam 
Viscount de Melun, who had together rode out from 
the main^ body of the army, to* ascertain the truth of 
some^ vague reports, that the enemy had left MortaiiH 
and was pursuing with all his forces. 

" Well met ! Sir Guy de Coucy," said Guerin. ** By 
your cry of France but now, I trust you are no traitor 
to F^ancot though strange accusations against you 
reached the king last night ;^ and your absence at a 
moment of danger countenanced them. — I have order^" 
he added, " to attach you for treason." 

** Whonoever calls me traitor, lies inhis teeth»" refii&i 
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die ioiight rapidly^ eager to arrive at the king's host 
with all speed. ^' My absence was in the king's ser** 
▼ice ; and as to attaching me for treason, lord bishop,** 
he added with a smile, '' methinks my seventy lances 
against your twenty will soon cancel your warrant. I 
dreamed not that the king would think of marching 
to-day, being Sunday, or I should have returned before. 
— But now, my lord, my errand is to the king himself 
and 'tis one also that requires speed. The enemy are 
following like hounds behind the deer. I have here a 
plan of their battle. They hope to surprise the king 
at the passage of the river. He must halt on this side 
or all is lost. From that range of low hills most likely 
you will see the enemy advancing. — ^Farewell." 

Guerin, who had never for a moment doubted the 
young knight's innocence, did not of course attempt to 
stay him, and De Coucy once more galloped on at full 
epeed. He soon began to fall in with stragglers from 
the different bodies of the royal forces : camp followers, 
plunderers, skirmishers, pedlers, jugglers, cooks, and 
all the train of extraneous living lumber attached to an 
army of the thirteenth century. From these he could 
gain HO certain information of where the king was to be 
found. Some said he had passed the bridge, — some 
said he was yet in the rear; and, finding tliat they 
were all as ignorant on the subject as himself^ the 
young knight sped on ; and passing by sever^ of the 
thick battsdions, which were hurrying on through clouds 
of July dust towards the bridge, he demanded of one 
of the leaders, where was the king. 

** I heard but now that he was in that green meadow 
to the right," replied the other knight; ''and see!" 
he added, pointing with his lance, ''that may be he,^ 
under those ash-trees." 

De Coucy turned his eyes in the direction the other 
pointed, and perceived a group of persons, some on 
horseback, some on foot, standing round one who, 
stretched upon the grass, lay resting himself under the 
shadow of a graceful clump of ash-trees. Close 
behind him' stcMKl a squire, holding a casque in hk 
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hand; and another, at a little distance* kept in the 
ardour of a magnificent battle-horse, that, neighing and 
pawing the grass, seemed eager to join the phalanx 
that defiled before him. 

It was evidently the king who lay there ; and De 
Ooucy, bringing his men to a halt at the side of the 
high-road, along which the rest were pressing, troop 
after troop, towards the bridge, spurred on, followed by 
his squires, alone, and rode up to the group at once. 

Philip Augustus raised his eyes to De Coucy's face 
as he came up ; and, at a few paces, the young knight 
sprang from his horse, and casting his rein to Hugo 
de Barre, approached the monarch. 

" My lord," said he earnestly, as soon as he was 
within hearing, ^^ I beseech you to order a halt, and 
command your troops wlio have passed the bridge to 
return. The enemy are not half a mile from you ; and 
before half the army can pass, you will be attacked on 
all sides." 

De Goucy spoke rapidly, and the king answered in 
the same manner. "Sir Guy de Coucy," said he, 
without rising however, '^ you are accused to me of 
treason. OugHt I to listen to counsel from a man in 
that situation f ' 

" My lord the king," replied the knight ; " God send 
you many such good traitors as I am ! There is the 
enemy's piaa of attack ; — ^at least, so I believe, for I 
have not opened it. You will see by the seal it is 
from the Duke of Brabant ; and by the superscription, 
that it is to the Duke of Limburg, together with Count 
Julian of the Mount, and Count William de la Roche 
Guyon, his allies. I reconnoitred their forces last night ; 
they amount to fifteen thousand men; and lie three 
miles down the river." 

The king took the paper, and hastily cut the silk 
with, his dagger. "Halt!" cried he, after glancing 
his eye over it. " Mareuil de JVJalvoisin, command a 
halt! — Ho, Guerin!" he cried, seeing the minister 
riding quickly towards him, " have you seen the 
^emy V\ 
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^ They are adyancing with all speed, sire," shouted 
the HospitaUer as he rode up. — ^ For God^s sake ! sire, 
call back the troops ! They are co.iiiiig up like the 
swarms of locusts we have seen in Palestine. Their 
spears are like com in August." 

" We will reap them !" cried Philip, starting up with 
a triumphant smile upon his lip, — ^^ we will reap them ! 
—To arms ! warriors, to arms !" and putting his foot 
in the stirrup, he stood with his hand upon the horse's 
neck, turning to those about him, and multiplying his 
orders with the prompt activity of his keen all-grasping 
mind. " The oriflamme has passed the bridge ; speed 
to bring it back, Renault. — Hugo, to the Count of St. 
Pol ! bid him return with all haste. — ^De Coucy, I did 
you wrong — ^forget it, and strike this day as you are 
wont.-^Guerin, array the host as we determined. See 
that the faithful communes be placed in our own battle, 
but let Arras and Amiens hold the second line. — Let 
the barons and the knights stretch out as far as may 
be; — ^remember! every man's own lanee and shield 
must be his safeguard. — ^Eustache, speed to the Count 
de Beaumont ; bid him repass the river at the ford, and 
take his place at the right. — ^Now, Guerin, hasten! 
Let the sergeants of Soissons begin the battle, that the 
enemy may be broken ere the knights charge. — ^Away, 
De Coucy ! Lead Tankerville well, and win the day. 
— Guillaume de Mortemar, stay by our person." 

Such were some of the orders given by Philip 
Augustus : then, springing on his horse, he received 
his casque, and, raising the visor, sat in silence gazing 
upon the field, which was clear and open on all sides, 
except the road, through which the troops were still 
seen approaching towards the bridge ; and which, in 
the other durection, wound away towards Toumay, 
through some smadl woods and valleys, that hid the 
rearguard from view. 

In the mean while, Guerin, whose long experience 
as a Knight Hospitaller qualified him well to marshal 
the army, hastened to array all the troops that had yet 
anired on the plain, taking care to keep the entranoe 
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i^ the bridge free, that the forces which had already 
passed and were returning upon their steps, might take 
up their position without confusion and disarray. At 
that moment, a messenger arrived in breathless haste 
from the rear of the army, stating that the enemy were 
already engaged with the light troops of Auxerre, who 
sustained themselves with difficulty, and demanded 
help. But even while he spoke the two bodies en- 
gaged issued forth upon the plain ; and the spears 
of the whole imperial army began to bristle over the 
hills. 

The trumpets of the French sounded as their enemies 
appeared ; and it seemed that the emperor w^s not a 
litUe surprised to find his adversary so well prepared 
to meet him. ^ 

MThether the unexpected sight of so large a body of 
troops drawn up to oppose them embarrassed the con- 
federates and deranged their plans, or whether, Philip's 
first line covering the bridge, they did not perceive that 
a great part of his forces were still either on the other 
side of the river or engaged in repassing it, cannot 
now be told ; but they took no advantage of so favour- 
able a moment for attack. The body engaged with the 
rear of Philip's army was called back ; and wheeling 
to the right of the road by which they came, they took 
up their position on the slope of the hills to the north 
of the plain, while Philip eagerly seized the opportunity 
of displaying his forces on the southern side, thus 
having the eyes of his^ soldiers turned away from the 
bimiing sun, that shone full in the faces of the adverse 
host. An army commanded by many chiefs is of 
course never well led; for what may be gained by 
consultation is ever lost by indecision; and the two 
great faults thus committed by the confederates were 
probably owing to the uncertainty of their councils. 

However that might be, they suffered Philip greatly 
to recover the unity of his forces, and to take up the 
best position on the field; after which succeeded a 
pause, as if they hesitated to begin the strife, though 
(heirs had been the party to follow and^ to urge their 
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enemy to a battle, and though they had overtaken him 
at the precise moment which they had themselves 
planned, and in which an attack must have proved the 
most disastrous. 



CHAPTER XX. 

For several minutes after the two armies were thus 
iranged opposite each other, both stood without mo- 
tion, gazing on the adverse host. The front line was 
composed abnost entirely of cavalry, which formed in 
Chpse days the great strength of an army, and uniformly 
decided the event of a battle ; but between the long 
battalions of the knights and men-atrarms were ranged 
close bodies of crossbowmen and archers, who waited 
but a signal to commence the engagement with their 
missiles. 

Standing thus face to face, with but a narrow space 
between them, the two hosts seemed as if contemplating 
the glittering array of the field, which, if we may be- 
lieve the ^BruTich of Royal Lineages,^^ offered on either 
part as splendid a pageant as ever a royal court ex- 
hibited on f(§te or tournament. " There," it says in its 
naif jargon, ^ you might see many a pleasant coat-of^ 
arms, and many a neat and gentle device, tissued of 
gold and various shining colours, blue, vermilion, yel- 
low, and green. There were to be seen serried shields 
and neighing horses, and ringing arms, pennons and 
banners, and helms and glittering crests." 

To the left of the imperial army appeared Ferrand 
Count of Flanders, with an immense host of hardy 
Flemings, together with the Count de Boulogne and 
several other of the minor confederates ; while, opposed 
to him was the young Duke of Champagne, the Duke 
of Burgundy, and the men of the commune of Soissous. 
To the right of the imperial army was a small body of 
English, with the Duke of Brabant and his forces in 
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fkce of the Comte de Drenx, the Bmhop of Beamrais, 
and a body of the troops of the clergy; while in the 
centre of each host, and conspicuous to both, were 
Otho, Emperor of Germany, and PhiUp Augustus of 
France, commanding in person the chosen knights of 
either monarchy. 

In the midst of the dark square of lances that sur- 
rounded the emperor was to be seen a splendid car^ 
from the centre of which rose a tall pole, bearing on 
the top the imperial standard, a golden eagle hovering 
above a dragon; while beside PhOip Augustus was 
bome the royal banner of France,* consisting of an 
azure field embroidered with fleurs-de-lis of gold. On 
either hand of the king were ranged the knights selected 
to attend his person, whom we find named as William 
des Barres, Barthelmy de Roye, Peter de Malvoisin, 
Gerard Scropha, Stephen of Longchamp, William of 
Mortemar, John of Rouvrai, William de Garlande, and 
Henry Count de Bar, all men distinguished in arms, 
and chosen for their high and chivalrous qualities. 

A dead silence pervaded the field. Each host, as 
we have said, gazed upon the other, still and motion- 
less, waiting in awful expectation the first movement 
which should begin the horrid scene of carnage about 
to follow. It wanted but a word — a sign — ^the level- 
ling of a lance — ^the sounding of a trumpet, to cast the 
whole dark mass of bloodthirsty insects there as- 
sembled into strife and mutual destruction: but yet 
there was a pause, as if each monarch felt the dreadfiil 
responsibility which that signal would bring upon his 
head) and hesitated to give it. Some reflections of the 
kind certainly passed through the mind of Philip Au- 
gustus ; for, turning to William de Mortemar, he said, 
** We must begin the fight, — ^I seek not their blood, but 
€rod gives us a right to defend ourselves. They have 
leagued to crush me, and the carnage of this day be upon 
their head. Where is the orifiamme ?" he continued, 
looking round for the consecrated banner of St. Denis. 

« A 4Uhrmt bonoer fhmi the fiunous orilUunmey which was Uie standaid. 
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**It has not yet repassed the river^ sire," replied 
Gerard Scropha. *' I hear the tramp of the communes 
still coming over the bridge and filling up the ranks 
behind. The oriflamme was the first banner that 
passed, and therefore of course will be the last thai 
returns." 

"We must not wait for it then," said the king. 
" Henry de Bar, speed to Guerin, who is on the right, 
with the Count de St. Paul ; bid them begin the battle 
by throwing in a few men-at-arms to shake that heavy 
line of the Flemings. Then let the knights charge." 

The young count bowed low, and set spurs to his 
horse ; but his very passage along the line was a sigaa} 
for the confederates to commence the figlU. A flight 
of arrows and quarrels instantly darkened the sky, and 
fell thick as hail among the ranks of the French ; the 
trumpets sounded, the lances were levelled, and two of 
the king's chaplains, who were placed at a little dis- 
tance behind him, began to sing the hundred and forty-r 
third psalm, while the tears rolled plentifully from their 
eyes, fi*om the effects of mingled fear, agitatioiiy and 
devotion. 

In the mean while a hundred and fifty sergeants-of- 
arms charged the whole force of the Count of Flanders^ 
according to the order of the king. His intention was 
completely fulfilled.* Dropping the points of their 
lances, the French men-at-arms cast themselves into 
the midst of the Flemish knights, who, indignant at 
being attacked by men who had not received the 
honours of chivalry, fell upon them furiously, with little 
regard to their own good order. 

In an instant the horses of the French men-at-arms 

* Laearoe de St. Pulaye was decidedly wrong in attribnUnc tbe hm of tbe 
lance solely to knights. Besides the example befbre given, the present instance 
of the sergeants of Soissons pats the matter beyond doubt. Tbe words ot 
Gnillaume Guiart are— 

" Seijans-d'armes cent et cinqnante. 
Criant Monjoie ! ensemble brochent 
Vers lea rens des Flamens descochent 
Les pointes des lances enclines," Ae. 

Tbat the sergeants-of-anns of Soissons were simplB bnrghsra Is evidnt 
the contempt with which ths Fleinish luufhis received aiem.— Oofl. Is r 
is vU. Phil. Aug. 
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were all slain; but being men of th6 commune of 
Soissons, trained to fight on foot as well as on horse- 
back, they prolonged &e fight hand to hand with the 
enemy's knights, and completely succeeded in throwing 
the centre of the imperial left wing into disarray. At 
that moment the battalion of knights under the Count 
de St. Paul charged in support of the men-at-arms, and 
with their long lances levelled in line swept all before 
them, cleaving through the host of Flemings, and scat- 
tering them abroad upon the plain, as a thunderbolt 
strikes a pine and rends it into atoms. 

The strife thus begun upon the right wing of the 
royal army soon communicated itself with the centre ; 
where, on a small mound, sat Philip Augustus, viewing 
with a calm observing eye the progress of the battle, 
though gradually the dust and steam of the fight, and 
the confused groups of the combatants, falling every 
moment into greater disorder, would have confounded 
a less keen and experienced glance than his. 

Though the left was now also engaged, the monarch's 
eye principally rested upon the right wing of his forces, 
where the Count of St. Paul, the Dukes of Burgundy, 
and Champagne were still struggling hard with the 
Flemings, whose second and third line, having come 
up, had turned the fortune of the day, and were driving 
back the French towards the river. 

" By the Lord of Heaven ! Burgundy is down !" cried 
Philip. — " Ho, Michel, gallop to Sir Guy de Coucy ; 
tell him to charge with the men of Tankerville, to sup- 
port the good Duke of Burgundy ! Away !" 

The sergeant to whom he spoke galloped off like 
lightning tOvthe spot where De Coucy was placed as a 
reserve. 

"By Heaven! the duke is down, and his baimer 
too 1" continued the king, turning to Guerin, who now 
had joined him. "De Coucy moves not yet. St. 
Denis to boot ! they will turn our flank. Is the knight 
coward or mad ? — ^Away, Guerin ! Bid him charge for 
his honour." 

But the king saw not what De Coucy saw, that ^ 
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fresh corps of the confederates was dehouching from 
the road behind the imperii army. If he attacked the 
Flemings before this body had advanced, he not only 
left his own rear unsfuarded, but the flank of the whole 
army totally exposed. He paused, therefore, notwith- 
standing the critical situation of the Duke of Burgundy, 
till such time as this fresh body had, in the hurry and 
confusion of their arrival, advanced between him and 
the Flemings. 

Then, however, the fifteen hundred lances he com- 
manded were levelled in an instant ; the trumpets 
sounded, the chargers sprang forward, and, hurled like 
an avalanche against the flank of this newly-arrived 
corps, the squadron of De Coucy drove them in pell- 
mell upon the Flemings, forced the Flemings them- 
selves back upon the troops of the emperor, and left a 
clear space for the soldiers of Burgundy and Champagne 
to rally round their chiefs. 

" Brave De Coucy !" cried the king, who had marked 
the mancBuvre. "Grood knight !— Stout lance i All 
goes down before him. Burgundy is up. His bannw 
waves again. — Ride, Walter the young, and compli- 
ment the duke for me. — ^Who are these coming down ? 
I cannot see for the dust.** 

" They are the burgesses of Compi^gne and Abbe- 
yille, and the oriflamme, sire,^ replied Guillaume des 
Barres. '^They want a taste of the fight, and are 
forcing themselves in between us and those Saxon 
serfs, who are advancing straight towards us." 

As he spoke the men of the communes, eager to 
signalize themselves in the service of a king who had 
done so much for them, marched boldly in to the very 
front of the battle, and mingled hand to hand with an 
immense body of German infantry that were approach- 
ing rapidly towards the king. 

The French communes, however, were inferior to the 
burly Saxons, both in number and in strength; and 
were, after an obstinate fight, driven back to the very 
foot of the mound on which Philip was placed. The 
knights and men-at-arms who surrounded him, seeing' 
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the battle so near the monarch's person, charged diroiig^ 
the ranks of the burgesses, and, mingling with the 
Saxon infantry, cut them down in all directions with 
their long heavy swords. The German chivalry again 
spurred forward to support their own communes ; and 
the fight became general around the immediate person 
of the monarch, who remained on the summit of the 
hillock, with no one but the Count de Montigny, bear- 
ing his standard, and Sir Stephen of Longchamp, who 
had refrained from following the rest into the melee. 

^For God's sake! sire, retire a little P said the 
knight • ** if you are hurt, all is lost" 

^ Not a step, for a thousand empires !" replied the 
king, drawing down liis visor and unsheadiing his 
sword, as he beheld three or four German knights 
spurring towards him at full career, followed by a large 
troop <^ footmen, contending with the burghers of 
Oompi^gne. *' We must do our devoir as a knight as 
w^ as a king. Sir Stephen." 

*' Mine then as a knight !" cried Stephen of Long- 
champ, laying his lance in rest ; and on he galloped at 
the foremost of the German knights, whom he hurled 
dead from his horse, pierced from side to side with the 
iron of the spear. 

The Crerman that followed, however, without spend- 
ing a blow on the French knight's casque, plunged his 
sword in his horse's chest, at a spot where the iron 
barding was wanting. Rider and horse went down at 
once ; and the German, springing to the ground, drew 
a long knife from his side, and knelt upon his prostrate 
adversary's chest. 

" Denis Mountjoy !" cried the king, galloping on to 
the aid of his faithful follower. " Denis Mountjoy ! 
au secours !" But before he could arrive, the German 
knight had plunged his knife through the bars of the 
fallen man's helmet ; and Stephen Longehamp was no 
more. The monarch avenged him, however, if he 
eould not save ; and, as the Saxon's head was bent 
down, accomplishing his bloody purpose, he struck him 
mo fierce a blow on the back of. bis neck, with the full 
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sway of a vigorous and practised arm, that the hood of 
his mail-shirt yielded at once to the blow, and the edge 
of the weapon drove on through the backbone. 

At that iiAoment, however, the king found himself 
surrounded on eiiery side by the German foot, who 
hemmed him in with their short pikes. The only knight 
who was near him was the Count de Montigny, bearing 
the royal banner ; and nothing was to be seen around 
but the fierce faces of the Saxon pikemen looking out 
from under their steel caps, drawing their circle closer 
and closer round him, and fixing their eager eyes upon 
the crown that he wore on the crest of his* helme{ — or 
else the forms of some Gennan knights at a short dis- 
tance, whirling about like armed phantoms, through the 
clouds of dust that enveloped the whole scene. 

Still Philip fought with desperate valour ; plunging 
his horse into the ranks of the pikemen ; and desding 
sweeping blows around with his sword, which four or 
five times succeeded in clearing the space immediately 
before him. 

Well and nobly too did the Count de Montigny do 
his devoir, holding with one hand the royal banner^ 
which he raised and depressed continually, to give no- 
tice to all eyes, of the monarch's danger ; and striking 
with the other on every side round Philip's person, 
which he thus protected for many minutes from the 
near approach of his enemies. 

It was in vain, however, that the king and his ban- 
ner-bearer displayed such feats of chivalrous valour. 
Closer and closer the German burgesses hemmed them 
in. Many of the Saxon knights became attracted by 
the sight of the royal banner, and were urging their 
horses through the melee towards the spot where the 
conflict was raging so fiercely, when one of the serfs 
crept close to the king's charger. Philip felt his horse 
reeling underneath him ; and, in a moment, the animal 
fell to the ground, bearing its rider down along with it. 

A hundred of the long three-edged knives with 
which many of the Saxons fought Siat day were in- 
stantly at the king's throat, and at the bars of his hel- 
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met. One thought 6f Agnes — one brief payer ^ 
Heaven was all that seemed allowed to Philip Augus- 
tus ; but that moment the shout of '' Auvergne ! Ao- 
Tergne !" rang upon his ear and yielded hope. 

With his head bent down to his saddle-bow, receiving 
a thousand blows as he came, his horse all in foam 
and blood, his armour hacked, dented, and broken, 
Thibalt d' Auvergne clove the hostile press with the 
fierce rapidity of a falcon in its stoop. He checked 
his horse but by the royal banner ; he sprang to the 
ground ; dashed, weltering to the earth, the boors who 
werei kneeling on the prostrate body of the king, and, 
striding over it, whirled his immense mace round his 
head, at every blow sending the soul of some Saxon 
on the cold pilgrimage of death. The biu'gesses reeled 
back ; but at the same time the knights who had been 
advancing, hurled themselves upon the Count d'Au- 
vergne, amd heaped blow upon blow on his head. 

The safety of the whole host — the life and deat^, or 
captivity of the king — the destiny of all Europe — per- 
haps of all the worid, depended at that moment on the 
arm of a madman. But that arm bore it all nobly up ; 
and, though his armour was actually hewn from his 
flesh ; and he himself bleeding from a hundred wounds, 
he wavered not a step; but, still striding over the 
body of the king, as he lay unable to rise, from the 
weight of his horse resting on his thigh — ^maintained 
his ground, till knight after knight arriving on both sides, 
the combat became more equal. 

Still the fight around the royal banner Avas doubtful, 
when the battle cry of De Coucy was heard approach- 
ing. « A Coucy ! a Coucy ! St. Michael ! St. Mi- 
chael !" rang over the plain ; and the long lances of 
Tankerville, which had twice completely traversed and 
retraversed the enemy's line,* were seen sweeping on 
in unbroken masses, like a thunder-cloud advancing 
over the heaven. The regular order they had still pre- 

*This eircrniMtance^ however extraordinary, is not the less true; and 
ttaoogb. attrU>ated by the various chroniclers to various persons, is mentioned 
partteidariy by all who have described the battle of Bovines. 
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served, as well as their admirable training, and confi- 
dence in their leader, gave them vast superiority. The 
German pikemen were trampled under their tread* 
The knights were forced back at the point of the speai'; 
the communes of Compiegne and Abbevil-Je rallied be- 
hind them, and in a short time the field around the 
royal banner was once more clear of all enemies. 

The first thing was to free the king from the weight 
of his horse, which had been stabbed in ^e neck, and 
was now quite dead. The monarch rose ; but before 
he remounted, though there ^ere a thousand horses 
held ready for him, and a thousand voices pressing him 
to mount, he exclaimed, " Where is the- Count d'Au-^ 
vergne ? 1 owe him life. — Stand back, Guillaume des 
Barres ! your foot is on his chest. That is he in the 
Wack armour!" 

It was indeed the unhappy Count d'Auvergne, who 
had borne up under a multitude of wounds till the lifo 
of the king was in safety. He had then fallen in the 
mel6e, striking still, and lay upon a heap of dead that 
his hand had made. By the king's order, his casque 
was instantly unlaced; and Philip himself, kneeling 
beside him, raised his head upon his knee, and gazed 
in the ashy face to see if the fiame of life's frail lamp 
was extmct indeed in the breast of him who had saved 
him from the tomb. 

D'Auvergne opened his eyes, and looked faintly in 
the face of the monarch. His lips moved, but no sound 
issued from them. 

*' If thou diest, Auvergne,** said Philip, in the fidness 
of his gratitude, " I have lost my best subject." 

The coimt made another efifort to speak* The king 
stooped over him, and inclined his ear. *' Tell her," 
said the broken accents of the dying man, — " tell her 
— ^that for her love — I died-^to save your life." 

" I will," said Philip Augustus ; — " on my faith, I 
will ! and I know her not, or she will weep your falL** 

There was something like a faint smile played round 
die dying knight's lip ; his eyes fixed upon the king, 
md the spirit that lighted them passed away for ever ! 
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f* Farewell, Aiivergae !" said the king. — ^" Des Barred, 
see his body removed and honoured. — ^And now, good 
knights," cried he, springing on horseback, " how fares 
the fight ? My eyes have been absent too long. But, 
by my faith, you have worked well while I was down. 
The enemy's left is flying, or my sight deceives me." 

" 'Tis true, my lord I — 'tis true !" replied Guillaume 
des Barres ; '* and Ferrand of Flanders himself is taken 
by the Duke of Burgundy." 

'* Thank God for that !" cried Philip, and he turned 
his eyes quickly to the centre. " They seem in strange 
confusion there. — Where is the imperial standard ! 
Where is^tho himself?" 

" Otho has to do with Peter of Malvoisin and Ge- 
rard the Sow," replied William des Barres, laughing ; 
''and finds them unpleasant neighbours doubtless. 
But do you know, sire, that a pike head is sticking in 
your cuirass f 

" Mind not that !" crted the king ; " let us charge ! 
Otho's ranks are broken ^ his men dispersed ; one gal- 
lant charge, aiid the day is ours. — Down with your 
lances, De Coney ! — ^Men of Soissons, follow the king ! 
— Knights, remember, your renoMm ! — Burghers, fight 
for your firesides — Denis Mountjoy ! — Upon them ! 
Charge!" 

It was the critical moment. Otho might have rallied; 
and his forces were still more than double those of the 
king ; while the Count de Boulogne and the English, 
though the Earl of Salisbury had been dashed from his 
horse by the mace of the bellicose Bishop of Beauvais, 
were still maintaining the fight to the left. The well- 
timed and well-executed charge of the king, however, 
accompanied, as he was, by the choice chivalry of his 
realm, who had gathered about him to his rescue, 
decided the fate of the day. The Germans fled in 
cjpnfusion. Otho himself narrowly escaped being taken ; 
atid though a part of the right wing of the confederates 
retreated in somewhat better array, yet the defeat even 
there was complete, and the Earl of Salisbuiy and the 
Count de Boulogne were both made prisoners. 
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For nearly six hours die combat lasted ; and wh^ 
at last the flight was complete, the number of prisoners 
was so great that Philip dared not allow his troops tt> 
pursue the fugitives for any length of way, lest he should 
be mastered at last by those he had just conquered^ 

At five o'clock the trumpets sounded to the standard 
to recall the pui^uers ; and thus ended the famous battle 
of Bojvines— ^ strife and a victory scanty paralleled in 
history. 



CHAPTER XXL 

Ths hurry and confusion of the battle was over; 
order was greatly restored ; and the victorious army 
had encamped on the banks of the river, when Philip 
Augustus retired to his own tent ; and, afler having been 
disarmed by his attendants, commanded that* they should 
leave him alone for an hour. No one was permitted to 
approach ; and the monarch sat down to meditate over 
the vast and mighty deed he had accomplished. 

Oh, what a whirlpool of contending feelings must 
have been within his bosom at that moment ! Policy, 
triumph, ambition, hate, revenge, and love, each claimed 
their place in his heart 

The recollection of the difficulties he had overcome; 
the fresh memory of the agitating day in which he had 
overcome them ; thb glorious prospects yet to come— - 
the past, the present, and the future — raised their voices 
together, and, with a sound like thundery called to him, 
** Rejoice!" 

But Philip Augustus sat with his hands clasped over 
his eyes, in deep and even mdancliibly thought. A feel*? 
ing of his mortality mingled, he knew not why or how, 
even with the exultation of his victory. To his nund*8 
eye, a shadow, as if from the tomb, was Ccust over the 
banner of his triumph. A feeling of man!s transitory 
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littleness^ — a yeanung after some mere substantial 
l^oiy, chastened the pride of the conqueror; and, bending 
Sie knee before Heaven^s throne, he prayed fervently 
to the Giver of all victory. 

After long, deep thought, he recalled His attendants ; 
received several messengers timt had come on from 
Lille ; and, ordering the hangings of his tent to be drawn 
up, he commanded the various chieftains who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in that day's conflict to be called 
around him. 

It was a beautift)! summer evening ; and the rays of 
the declining sun shone over the field of battle, into the 
tent of the victor, as he sat surrounded by all the pomp 
of royalty, receiving the greatest and noblest of his 
land. For each he jtiad some gratulatory word, some 
mention of their deeds, some praise of their exertions ; 
and there was a teiiq>ered moderation in his smile, a 
calm grave dignity of aspec^t, that relieved his greater 
barons fit>m the fears which ei^n they, who had aided 
to win it, could not help feeling, respecting the height 
to which such a victory might carry his ambition. 
There was not a touch of pride in his deportment — 
no, not even of the humility with which pride is some- 
times fond to deck itself. It was evident that he knew 
he had won a great battle, and rejoiced : — that he had 
vanquished his enemies — ^that he had conquered a con- 
federated world ; — but yet he never felt himself more 
mortal, or less fancied himself kindred to a god. He 
had triumphed in anticipation — the arrogance of victory 
had exhausted itself in expectaticm ; and he found it 
not so great a thing to have overcome a universe as 
he had expected. 

. *♦ Thanks, brave Burgundy ! thanks !" cried he, grasp- 
ing the hand of the duke, as he approached him. '^ We 
have won a great triumph ; and Burgundy has fully done 
his part-^By my faith ! Lord Bishop of Beauvais, thy 
mace is as good a weapon as thy crosier. I trust thou 
mayst often find texts in scripture to justify thy so 
snating the king's enemies.'^ 

**I spin no biooid, sire,*' replied the warlike bishop: 
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** to knock on the head is not to spill blood, let it be 
remarked." 

" We have, at all events, with thine aid, my Lord of 
Beauvais," said the kin^, smiling at the prelate's nic6 
distinction, — " we have, at all events, knocked on the 
head a great and foul confederation against our peace 
and liberties. — Ha! my young Lord of Champagne! 
Valiantly hast thou won thy knighthood. — Guillaume 
des Barres, thou art a better knight than any of the 
round table ; and to mend thy cellarage, I give thee ^ve 
hundred acres in my valley of Soissons. — And Pierre 
de Dreux too, art thou, for once in thy life, satisfied 
with hard blows ? — De Coucy, my noble De Coucy ! 
to whom I did some wrong before the battle. As thou 
hast said thyself, De Coucy, Grod send me ever such 
traitors as thou art! However, I have news for thee, 
will make thee amends for one hard word. — Welcome, 
St. Valery ! — as welcome as when you came to my 
succour this fair morning. — Now, lords, we will sed 
the prisoners — ^not to triumph over them, but that they 
may know their fate." ' ' 

According to the king's commands, the seveftj 
prisoners of high rank who had been taken that mom-: 
ing were now brought before him ; a part of the cere- 
mony to which even his own barons looked with some 
doubt and anxiety, as well as the captives themselves i 
for among thq^e who had fought on the other sid^ 
were many who were not only traitors to the king, in- 
asmuch as violating their oath of homage rendered 
them so — ^but traitors imder circumstances of high 
aggravation, after repeated pardon and many a personal 
favour ; yet who were also linked, by the nearest ties 
of kindred, to those in whose presence they now stood 
as prisoners. The! first that appeared was the Ear( 
of Salisbury, who, in the fear causkl by the number 
of prisoners, had been bound with strong cords, and 
was still in that condition when brought before the king. 

** I am sorry to see you here, William of Salisbury," 
said Philip frankly* " But why those cords upon your 
hand? ? Wlio has dared, so unworthily, to bind a 
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nobie kni^t ? Off with Uiem ! quick ! Will you not 
yield yourself a true prisoner T 

"With all my heart. Sir King," replied the earl, 
" since I may no better. The knaves tied me, I fancy, 
lest the prisoners should eat up their conquerors. But, 
by my faith ! had the cowaidly scum who have run 
from the field but fought even like your gownsmen, we 
should have won few prisoners, but some glory." 

" For form's sake ! we must have some one to be 
hostage for your faith," said the king; "and then, good 
knight, you shall have as much liberty as a prisoner 
may. — ^Who wiU be William of Salisbury's surety f 

"That will 1,^' said De Coucy, stepping forward. 
" In life and lands, though I have but little of the last." 

" Thank thee, old friend," said the earl, grasping his 
hand. " We fought in different parts of the field, or we 
would have tried some of our old blows : but 'tis well as 
it is, though 'twas a bishop, they tell me, knocked me on 
the head. I saw him not, in faith, or I would have split 
his mitre for his pains." 

Prisoner after prisoner was now brought before the 
kiagt to most of whom he spoke in a tone to allay their 
fears* On Ferrand of Flanders, however, he bent his 
favows, strongly moved with indignaticm, when he re- 
membeied the presumptuous vaunting of that vain tight 
prince, who had boasted that within a month he would 
fide triumphant into Paris. « 

" Now, rebellious vassal," said the monarch, vrith 
severe dignity of aspect " What fate does thy treascm 
deserve 7 Snake, thou hast stung U9 for fostering thee 
in our bosom, and the pleasures of Paris, shown to thee 
in thp hospitality of our court, have mad^e thee covet 
the heritage of thy lord. As thou hast boasted, so shall 
it befall thee ; and thou shalt ride in triumph into our 
qapital; but, by heaven's Queen! it. shall not be to 
sport with jugglers and courtesans !" 

Ferrand turned deadly pale, in his already excited 
fears misconstruing the king*s words. "I hope, my 
lord," said he, " that you will think well before yoB 
strike at my life. Remember, I am but your vassal for 
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these lands of Flanders in right of my wife — that I am 
the son of an independent monarch, and my life may 



not—" 






Thy life !" cried Philip, his lip curling with scorn. 
Fear not for thy pitiful life ! Get thee gone ! I 
butcher not my prisoners ; but, by the Lord ! I will 
take good care that ye rebel not again ! — Now, Renault 
of Boulogne," he continued, turning to the gigantic 
Count of Boulogne, who of all the confederates had 
fought the longest and most desperately, entertaining no 
hope of life if taken, both from being one of the chief 
instigators of the confederacy, and from many an old 
score of rebellion not yet wiped off between himself and 
the king. He appeared before the monarch, however, 
with a frank smile upon his jovial countenance, as if 
prepared to endure with good humour the worst that 
could befall ; and seeing that, as a kind of trophy, one 
of the pages bore in his enormous casque, on the crest 
of which he had worn two of the broad blades of whale- 
bone, near six feet high, he turned laughing to those 
around, while the king spoke to Ferrand of Flanders — 
'* Good faidi," said he, " I thought myself a leviathan, 
but they have managed to catch me notwithstanding/* 

"Now, Renault of Boulogne," said the king, sternly, 
— ^" how often have Pfiardoned thee — canst thou tell ?" 

" Faith, my lord !" repUed the count, " I never was 
good at reckoniyr ; but this I do know, that you have 
granted me my me oftener than I either deserved or ex- 
pected, though I cannot calculate justly how often." 

" When you do calculate, then," said Phihp, " add 
another time to the list ; but, remember, by the bones 
of all the saints ! it is the last !" 

" Faith ! my lord, you shall not break their bones for 
me," replied the count. " For I have made a resolu- 
tion to be your good vassal for the future ; and, as my 
good friend Count Julian of the Mount says, my reso- 
lutions are as immoveable as the centre." 

"Ha, Count Julian !" said the king. " You are wel- 
come, fair count ; and, by heaven, we have a mind to 
deal hardly with you.-^ You have been a comer and 
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goer, sir« in all these errands. You have been one ot 
ue chief stirrers-up of my vassals against me ; and by 
the Lord ! if block and axe were ever well won, you 
have worked for them. However, here stands Sir Guy 
de Goucy, true knight, and the king's fiiend ; give him 
the hand of your daughter, his lady-love, and you save 
your head upon your shoidders.'* 

**My lord, it cannot be,** replied old Sir Julian, 
stoutly. ^ I have already given the knight his answer. 
What I have said, is said — ^my resolutions are as im- 
moveable as the centre, and Fd sooner encounter the 
axe than break them." 

''Then, by heaven ! the axe shall be your doom!" 
cried Philip, giving way to one of his quick bursts of 
passion, at the bold and obstinate tone in which his 
rebellious vassal dared to address him. '' Away with 
him to the block ! and know, old mover of rebel- 
lions, that your lands and lordships, and your daugh- 
ter's hand, I, as your sovereign lord, will give to &8 
brave knight, after you have suffered the punishment of 
your treason and your obstinacy." 

Sir Julian's cheek turned somewhat pale, and his eye 
twinkled ; but he merely bit his lip ; and, firm in his 
impenetrable obstinacy, offered no word to turn aside 
the monarch's vrrath. De Coucy, however, stepped 
forward, and prayed the king, as Sir Julian had been 
taken by his own men, to give him over to him, when 
he doubted not he would be able to hniicr him to reason. 

'* Take him then, De Coucy," said Philip ; " I give 
you power to make what terms with him you like ; but 
before he quits this presence, he consents to his daugh- 
ter's marriage with you, or he quits it for the block* 
Let us hear how you will convert him." 

"What I have said, is said !" mattered Sir Julian, — 
♦' my resolutions are as immoveable as the centre !" 

" Sir Julian," said De Coucy, standing forward before 
the circle, while the prisoner made up his face to a look 
of sturdy obstinacy, that would have done honour to an 
old, well-seasoned mule, " you told me once, that I 
might claim your daughter's hand, if ever — Guiilaume 
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de la Roche Giiyon, to whom you had promised her, 
being dead — ^you should be fairiy my prisoner, and I 
could measure acre for acre with your land. Now, I 
have to tell you, that William de la Roche fell on yonder 
plain, pierced from the back to the front by one of the 
lances of Tankerville, as he was flying from the field. 
You are, by the king's bounty and my good fortune, my 
true and lawful prisoner ; and surely the power of saving 
your life and giving you freedom may be reckoned 
against wealth and land." 

" No, no !" said Sir Julian. "What I have said—" 

But he was interrupted by the king, who had recovered 
from the first heat into which Sir JiSian's obstinacy had 
cast him, and was now rather amused than otherwise 
with the scene before him. "Hold, Comit Julian !** 
cried he ; " do not make any objection yet The only 
difficulty is about the lands, it seems — that we will soon 
remove." 

" Oh, that alters the case," cried Count Julian, not 
sorry in his heart to be relieved from the painful neces- 
sity of maintaining his resolution at the risk of his life. 
** If you, sire, in your bounty, choose to make him my 
equal in wealth — ^William de la Roche Guyon being 
dead, and I being his prisoner, — all the conditions will 
be fulfilled, and he shall have my daughter. What I 
have said is as firm as fate." 

"Well then," replied the king, glancing his eye 
towards the barons, who stood round, smiling at Uie 
old knight's mania, " we will not only make De Coucy 
your equal in wealth. Sir Julian* but far yonr superior. 
^-*A court of peers, lords ! — ^a court of peers ! Let my 
peers stand round." 

Such of the spectators as were by right peers , of 
France advanced a step from the. other persons \)f the 
circle, and the king proceeded. 

"Count Julian of the Mount!" said he, in a stern 
voice; " We, Fhilip the Secondt King . of Fr^ce, with 
die aid and counsel of our peers, do pronouqce you guilty 
of le»e nu^esU ; and do declare all your feofifs, lands 
and lords}ups, wealth, fUniituiv, and jewels, forf^iM und 



The six months had now more than expired dnnng 
which he had consented not to see her ; and that 
absence had given to his love all that magic light with 
which memory invests past happiness. The brightest 
delight too of hope was added to his feelings, — ^the hope 
of seeing joy reblossom on the cheek of her he loved, 
and the inspiration of the noblest purpose that can wing 
human endeavouri carried him on, — the purpose ot 
raising, and comforting, and bestowing happiness. 

It may easily be believed then that the monarch was 
in one of his gayest and most gladsome moods; and 
to De Coucy, who rode by his side, full of as high 
hopes and glad anticipations as himself, he ever and 
anon poured forth some of the bright feelings that were 
swelling in his bosom. . 

The young knight too — ^hurrying on. towards the 
castle of RoUeboise, where Isadore, now his own, won 
by knightly deeds and honourable effort, still remained 
uncertain of her fate — gave way once more to the 
natural liveliness of his disposition ; and living in an 
age when ceremony had not drawn her rigid barrier . 
between the monarch and his vassal, suffered the high 
spirits which for many months had been, as it were, 
chained down by circumstance to shine out in many a 
quick sally and cheerful reply. 

The death of his companion in arms, the unhappy 
Count d'Auvergne, would indeed throw an occasional 
shade over De Coucy's mind. But the regrets which 
we in the present age experience for the loss of a 
friend in such a manner — ^and which De Coucy was 
formed to feel as keenly as any one — ^in that age met 
with many alleviations. He had died knightly in his 
harness, defending his monarch ;, he had fallen upon- a 
whole pile of enemies his hand had slain ; he hac) 
wrought high d< eds and won immortal renown. In the 
eyes of De Coucy, such a death was to be envied ; and 
thus, though when he thought of never beholding his 
friend again, he felt a touch of natural grief for his a^tu 
sake ; yet, as he remembered the manner of his fate, 
he felt proud that his friend had so finished his careef* 



It was a bright July laoniiiig, and would have been, 
extremely hot had not an pccasioaal cloud skimmed 
over the sky, and xast a cool though fleeting shadow 
upon the earth. One of these had just passed, and 
had let fall a few large drops of rain upon them in ita 
course, the glossy stains of which on his black charger's 
neck Philip was examining with the sweet idleness of 
happiness, when De Coucy called his attention to a 
pigeon flying overhead. 

^A carrier-pigeon, as I live! my lord^ said the 
knight. ** I have seen them oflen in Palestine. ** Look ! 
there is its roll of paper !" 

^ Has any one a falcon X" cried the king, apparently 
more agitated than De Coucy expected to see on^ so 
simple an event. " I would give a thousand besants 
for a falcon !'* 

One of the king's pages in the train carried, as was 
common in those days, even during long journeys, a 
falcon on his- wrist ; and hearing the monarch's ex- 
clamation, he, in a moment, unhooded his bird, and 
slipped its jesses. Lifting its keen eyes towards the 
sky, the hawk spread its wings at once, and towered 
after the pigeon. 

** Well flown, good youth !" cried the king. "^ What 
is thy name?" — ^^^My name is Hubert," replied the 
boy, somewhat abashed, — ** my name is Hubert, beau 
sire." 

** Hubert ? What, nothing else ? Heneelbrth, theur 
be Hubert de Fauconpret ;" and having spCNrtively given 
this name to the youth, — ^a name which descmided 
distinguished to after-years, — ^he turned his eyes towards 
the falcon, and watched its progress through the sky. 
'*The bird will miss his stroke, I fear me," said the 
king, turning towards De Coucy;- and then, seeing 
some surprise at his anxiety painted on the young 
knight's copntenance, he added, '* That pigeon is firom 
RoUeboise. I brought the l»eed from Ascalon. Agnes 
would not have loosed it without some weighty cause!" 

As he spoke, the falcon towered 'above the pigeon* 
struck it, mi at a whistle brought it trembling and halfr 

Vol- n.— L 
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dead with fear to the page, who instantly delivered it 
from the clutches of its winged enemy, and gave it into 
the hands of the king. I^iilip took the scrap of paper 
fix>m the poor bird's neck, caressed it for a moment, 
and then again threw it up into the air. At first, it 
seemed as if it would have fallen, from the fear which 
it had undergone, though the well-trained falcon had not 
injured it in the least. After a few faint whirls, how- 
ever, it gained strength again, rose in a perpendicular 
line into the sky; took two or three circles in the air, 
and then darted off at once directly towards Paris. 

In the mean while Philip Augustus gazed upon the 
paper he had thus received ; and whatever were the 
contents, they took the colour from his cheek. Without 
a word he struck his horse violently with his spurs, 
urged him into the gallop ; and followed by his train 
as best they might, drew not in his rein till he stood 
before the barbican of the castle of Rolleboise. 

Pale cheeks and anxious eyes encountered his glance 
as he dashed over the drawbridge the moment it was 
lowered. " The queen !" cried he, — " the queen I* 
How fares the queen T But without waiting for reply 
he sprang to the ground in the court — ^rushed past the 
crowd of attendants, through the hall, up the staircase, 
and paused net till he reached the door of that chamber 
which he and Agnes had inhabited during the first 
months of their union ; and in which, from its happy 
memories, he knew she would be fond to dwell. There, 
however, he stopped, the beating of his heart seeming 
almost to menace him with destruction if he took a step 
farther. 

There was a murmur of voices within ; and after an 
instant's pause he opened the door, and, gliding past 
the tapestry, stood at the end of the room. 

The chamber was dim, for the night was near ; but 
at the farther extremity was the faint light of a taper 
contending with the pale remains of day. He could 
see, however, that his marriage-bed was arrayed like 
the couch of the dying — ^that there were priests stand- 
ing round in silence, and women in tears ; while one 
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lovely girl, whose face he knew not, knelt by the bed- 
side and supported on her arm the pale and ashy coun- 
tenance of another, over which the gray shadow of 
death seemed advancing fast. 

Philip started forwaid. Could that be Agnes, — that 
pale blighted thing, over whose dim and glassy eyes a 
strange unlife-like film was drawn — the precursor of 
the shroud? Could that be Agnes — the bright — ^the 
beautiful — ^the beloved T 

A faint exclamation, which broke from the attendants 
as they beheld him, reached even the heavy ear of the 
^fy^ing. The film was drawn back from her eyes for a 
moment ; life blazed up once more, and concentrated 
all its parting light in the full, glad, ecstatic gaze which 
she fixed upon the countenance of him she loved. 
A smile of welcome and farewell hung upon her lip ; 
and, with a last effort, she stretched forth her arms 
towards him. With bitter tears Philip clasped her to 
his bosom. Agnes bent down her head upon his 
neck — and died ! 

Oh, glory! oh, victory! oh, power! Ye shining 
emptinesses ! Ye bubbles on the stream of time ! 



THE END. 
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work more uniformly interesting in its details."— Sutu 

" The first volumes of this work secured for it the attention and patron- 
age of the public ; and the continued ability displayed in these succeeding 
numbers has gained it an introduction into most of the 'family libraries,' 
not only in England, but in Europe. Suiting itself to the hardship bftbe 
times, this work is published in a form and at a price which render it 
accessible to all classes of the reading public." — 5. Herald. 
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"This is the beat work that ever came from the pen of the laureate, 
and it is an excellent specimen oC hiography.^— New England Palladium. 

"The merits of this work are so well known that it is altogether un- 
necessary to recommend it to our readers."— .Vm>-yo^ Evening Post. 

" The illustrious subject of this volume, and the reputation of Southey 
as a biographer, Avill be a sufficient guarantee for the interest jof ihe 
work."— Neiv- York Constellatdnn^ 

" Southey's fine and poptilar biography of Nelson was very much 
wanted, and is now to be had very cheap, in a very neat and convenient 
form. ^'—New-York Commercial Advertiser. 

" We take much pleasure in recommending this Library to the public, 
because we really consider it as useful and as deserving of encourage- 
ment as any work that has ever been In the American press." — New- 
York Courier A- Enquirer. 

" It is well written ; and consists of many narratives of intense interest, 
and highly wrought description ."—A'iruj-yorAr Mercantile Advertiser. 

' It is a falthAiI narrative of the hero of TrafHTgar, and paints bis 
character with much force, and in its true colouring. We consider this 
numhor a Taluable gem in the Family Library." — TYuth Teller. 

"The publishers intend to incorporate some works of an American 
character, which will greatly augment .he value of their edition of the 
library. This last improvement is all that is wanting to make this work 
one of the most valuable miscellaneous publications that ever issued from 
the press. "^New- York American. 
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Great, written by the Rev. John Williams, (of Baloil Collefje, Oxford,) 
the well-known founder and head of tbe New Edinburgh Academy, and 
written in a -manner worthy of his high scholastic reputation. He has 
displayed ftlicitously in this volume both the natural and acquired en- 
dowments of his mind— filled a blank in the historicai library, furnished 
the schoolmaster, and also the schoolboy, whether at home or abroad, 
with a capital manual— and there will never be, in as far as we can see, 
the smallest occasion for writing this story over again." — Blackwood. 

" This constitutes the seventh volume of the Family Library. It is 
incomparably the best life— the most carefbl and correct estimate of 
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" It is ably and eloquently written."— B. Journal. 

" We have repeatedly borne testimony to the utility of this Library. It is 
one of the^best that has ever been issued Cram the American press, and 
should be in the library of every family desirous of treasuring up useful 
knowledge." — Boston Statesman. 

'SA.TUUAJ^ HISTORY OF INSECTS. lUiutrated by 
numeroiu Bngravfitgs* 18mo« 

" Of all studies, perhaps there is none more <«ptlvating than that of 
animated nature The present volume is p«ct.liarly useAil and agree- 
able."— iV«o-yor* Mirror. 

" The subject ia Aill of interest and satlsfkctlon, and ia adapted to all 
classes of readers."— Ai^any Evening Journal. 

"The information ia minute, well arranged, and clearly imparted, and 
cannot but recoDunend the work to general perusal in families."— iV^rw- 
Tork Standard. 

<* It is tbe duty of every person having a fliinily to put this excellent 
Library into the hands of his children."— iV. Y. Mercantile Advertiser. 

*' It seeroa to ua, that it will prove at once agreeable and instructive to 
persons of all classea, and occupy an appropriate place in the Family 
Library."— i\r. Y. Daily Advertistr. 

" The study of aninuted natwe, in itself pleasing, is abaolutely necea- 
ssry as a branch of naefhl knowledge. In the present work the aubject 
ia treated with peculiar adroitneaa, and contains only such details as 
render tho study of Natural History amusing, and at the same time highly 
instructive. This v<dame, we ahould conceive, vrould be highly advanta- 
gaoaa for the uaeof schools ; and we recommend its being placed m every 
o<oe»8 hbrary,aa a work fhll of usefhl information."— TVnr* Teller. 

** The Hiatory of Inaects is a curious one. Many of tbe details fMra 
wonderful and fVill of interest."— P*aai{e2pAM( In^irer. 

" This work most prove uaaftU and interesting to all claaaes.*> 

Albany Daily Aivtttiser. 
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XtlFB OF IiORD BTROli* B7 Jolm Golty Bf«« 18mo* 

**Thto Tohune bas great merit, and is a raiaable acquiaition to Utera- 
tore.**— jYew-yorfc SpwUUor. 

** TIm aprif hUy pan of the aotbor baa communioated uncommon iniai^ 
eat to thia woifc, and be appeara to bava done perfect juatice to ita ioapired 
aabject." — Atbany Daily Advertiser. 

** Tbe attbjeet ia one of Ycry great intereat, which ia of conrae enhanced 
by the repntation of the writer.**— ffotttmore Republican, 

"* Mr. Gait ia one of the moat ftacinating writera of tbe age/*— JounMi 
(^ Commerce, 

**The work ia well written, and girea many particulara in the career 
of the gifted bard which we never before met with in print."— P«n»J2//- 
vania Inquirer. 

•• It i« the work of one of the moat aprightly and popular writera of the 
day, and haa the advantage of being comprieed in the moderate compasa 
of a single voiume." — Evening Post. 

" Mr. Gait ia in the habit of eliciting the truth from whatever he under- 
takes to consider or develop. 80 much of the exact truth, in respect to 
Byron, was never before discovered, collected, and aet down, as we find 
in this very interesting volume."— C. JoumaL 

" Gait is a powerful writer. Hia critical abilities and the rare oppor- 
tunity which he enjoyed of reading the heart-secrets of the mysterious 
poet give an undoubted value to this history."— iVcw-ForA: Cabinet. 

" This volume contains, in a concise but interesting form, a Memoir of 
the Life and Literary Labours of Lord Byron, by Mr. Gait ; whoso classic 
pen imparts interest and value to every thing it touches."— -Itoony JSvt- 
ning JoumaL 

" Mr. Gait ia well and fhvourably known aa a writer."— Jlf«rc<mtt& 
Advertiser. 



LIFK OF Bf OHAJKMBIS Founder of the ReUsion of 
Islam and of tbe Bmplre of tlie Saracena* By tlie 
Rev* Oeorge Bii«]&9 M* A* VTItlk a plate* 18mo*^ 

'* It aeema to us to be 1^ good narrative of the life of the great Arabian 
impostor, written in a fine atyle. . . . We are not aware that any other 
work of the same aiae contains the same quantity of information relative 
to the matters treated of, in aa agreeable a form." — Com. Advertiser. 

'' We bave so often recommended thia enterprising and useful publica- 
tion (the Family Lihrary), that we can here only add, that each succes- 
sive number appears to confirm its merited popularity."— iV. Y. American. 

" This volume embraces a portion of history extremely interesting to 
the reader ; and the work well deserves a place among the others com- 
posing the valuable seriea of the Family Library."— iSvenin^ Journal. 

" The Family Library should be ia the hands of every person. Thua 
for it has treated of subjects interesting to all, condensed in a perspicu- 
ous and agreeable style." — Courier ^ Enquirer. 

" Mr. Bush is a scholar of extensive acqiurementa, and well fitted for 
the task which he haa undertaken in this volume."— iV. Y. Observer. 

" In the collection of materials, the author appeara to hav» neglected 
no 6our(^ ftom which valuable aid was to be expected."-rP/u^adei;yAta 
Daily CkronicU. 

" The hiHtory of the eminent impostor cannot but be a work of interest 
to every enlightened mind."— P«ia. Inquirer. 

*' We have found much to admire and commend in every preceding 
number of the Family Library ; but we believe the present will be allowed 
the pj^.of honour." — U. S. Gazttte. 
" WX^^^-.- ' ■" '■'I .- ij i^^y mim 1 j i ii i iii . uj .■in. ms u i m mnuy 1. 



DBUfONOI«OOT AHD WIVCHOilAB*l«. By IValtor 
Soottf Bart* ISmo* MTltlk a pl«t«« 

''TiMwmk kicttriooa, InterMtiJif, and ukBtructive.'*— fn^iurcr. 

** This Tolume ia moat interMting, and will be read with great pieamure 
by almost en^iy class of readers.^— ri $. Oazette. 

** It ^ottld be di/ficiilt to select a more interesting subject fbr the pen 
of a man of genius than that of popular superstitions. To say that Scott 
has made more of it than any other man could have done, is only to add 
another tribute to his aekuowiedged pre-eminence.'*— Bo<la» Statesman. 

"• Tne subjea is niost alluring, and the manner in which it is handled 
is magieal.''-~AtA«n<8um. 

" One of the moat useAtl, and certainly one of the most amusing, in the 
JPlsmily Library."— Ootu-ier. 

" The subject is one in which Sir Walter Is perfectly at home, aud is 
handled with that tact and ability so peculiarly his own.' — Globe. 

"• We must leave this delightful volume to the delightftii admiration 
which it will obtain, and to tliat consequent ' parlour window' imrii^r- 
taiity which it will command more surely and deservedly tiian any other 
of the writer's works."— C. Journal. 

** All tile volumes of this interesting ahd usefhl Library should be in 
the bauds of our youth, as they will gain much knowledge and instruc- 
tion from their perusal. They peculiarly fit the obind ftr a more exten- 
sive entry on the subjects of Which they treat, at a more mature period 
of life."— iV. Y. Evening Journal. 

'*This work will be sought for with avidity.*'— iV. T. Standard, 

" It is a delightful publication."— TVu^A Teller. 

** It haaards little to predict that this volume will prove the nlost popu- 
lar that has yet been put forth for the public amusement and instruction.'' 

Spectator. 

mSTORT OF THB BIBUS* By Hav* CU R* Olel^* 
In 9 Vols* 18mo« HTItla a Map. 

"The style of it is surpassed by no work with which we are ac-{ 
quainted : it is higbly flnislied, perspicuous and comprehensive. His-t. 
toiieal and biographical fhcts are well stated ; the proniineut difdcnlties' 
that present themselves to the mind of aii intelligent or skeptical reader 
of the Bible, are boldly exhibited and ably explained ; the most plausible 
objections Advanced by modem infidels are- answered in a very philo- 
sophical, learned, and conclusive manner. The author has imbodied in 
it a vast deal of learning and research; has discovered superior ingenuity 
and force of intellect, and ftimished, withal, a specimeA of fine writing, 
which must secUk% a most fkvoarable- reception, as well among persons 
of taste, as those wbo are fbnd of Biblical studies. A valuable introduc- 
tion is prefixed to the work, showing the divine iuthority and authen-: 
tieity of the Sacred Volume."— jIUtany Telegraph ^ Register. 

** Mr. Oleig's plan is very comprehensive, and, Judging fVom the speci- 
knen before us. vve are persuaded that it will prove fully satisfhctory 
to a Chriatian people. Ih his inquiries and criticisms, as well as in 
his suggesUotts and speculations, Mr. Gleig is ft^ and independent. 
But he never fi>rfet8 that it is the Bible, tbe Book of Heaven, he has 
undertaken to emcidate."— lyino Monthly Magazine. 

** The Rev. author is one of the very best writers of the day. He has 

ei^Mnded a gteat deal of labour and research upon his nbjsst, and has 

sneededed In giving a connected, fliithflil, and succinet outline of the 

cdtltents of the Saered Volume, and in vindicating Its/Katements Ihnii 

^the objections of skepticism and fhlse philosophy."— iimsrieon TVemdUr, 
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i VOIaAR SB as and IUBOIONS. Bjr ProfesMTS IiesU« 
Audi J«meMm and Husb jUurrajry X<«q« ISimo* l¥ltli 
Maps amd X2nfpra'rl]&c«« 

**TIie style is flunilimr, concise, end comprehensire. Tlie authors an 
eloelleDt models for modern historians.**— A/frony Evening Journal. 

" A work Oram such bands on such a subject cannot fail to be both 
interesting and raluable.'*— iV. Y. Evening Post. 

** The three eminent men who have produced this compilation hare 
rendered a great service to the cause of philosophy and knowleJge."— 
Nno-York Commercial Advertiser. 

" The writers are gentlemen of first-rate standing in the scientific world, 
and the subject is one to wliich every curious mind is attached by a sort 
of involuntary impulse.*" — N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

** It is well cal;:iiJated for seamen and landsmen, the learned and uhin- 
fbrmed, and for both sexes of erery age.*' — American TYaveller. 

" This volnme is replete with interest ; it exhibits a succinct, yrt com- 
plete and connected view of the successive voyages made to the Arctic 
Regions.'^— Monthly Repository. 

^* This volume presents an exceedingly entertaining and instructive view 
of all that is known of the Polar Seas and Regions.*'— PAi^ode/. Chronicle. 

*' The volume no«v before us not only enters into an account of the 
climate, the animal and vegetable productions, the geology of the Polar 
Regions, and the details of the whale fishery ; but presents the public 
with highly interesting accoimts of the ancient voyages to the North, 
the early as weU as thi.more recent voyages in search of the North-East 
and North- West Passages, together with the late voyages directly towards 
the North Pole."— iVhi> Monthly Magazine. 

"We recommend this entertaining volume."— TVutt Teller. 

** We are of opinion that this will prove one of the most popular num- 
bers of this Justly popular work.*'— Cimrter <(■ Enquirer. 

l4lF£3 AXD TIMES OF GBORGB lV« ^IVltli Anec- 
dote* otSHnttMXgvdulkeA Persons* By tlie Re-v* George 
Oroly* VITitb a Portrait* 18jno* 

"Mr. Croly his acquitted himself very handnomely. His subject Is 
one of much interest, and he has treated it with unusual impartiality. 
The author's style is chaste, classical, and beautiful, and it may be taken 
as a model of fine writing. It is worthy of his genius and his educa- 
tion." — Mercantile Advertiser. 

" This number is from the eloquent- and powerflil pen of the Rev. George 
Croly. It promises much entertainment and instruction. The name of 
the writer is a sufficient passport to the public attention." — Com. Adv. 

"This is an interesting volume, blending most beautifully instruction 
with amusement." — Lotis^ Island Patriot. 

" Mr. r'roiy is a man of talent , and can write v/ell. There is proof of 
this in the volume before us. The reflections that naturally arise out 
of the subject are philosophical and just; and, the sketches of ch^rracter 
of the leading men and ministers are drawn with a bold and vigorous 
hand." — The Athenasum. 

"The portraits of the Prince's (Viends are In the best style, and 
sketched with impartial freedom. Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Erskine, Cur- 
ran were of the splendid galaxy, and the characteristics of each art well 
preserved in Mr. Croly'jj pages."— Ge7it^?man*« Magazine. 

" Mr. Croly is not merely a fine writer, but a very powerful one. His 
outline is as bold and broad as bis colours are glowing. He writes like 
a man well acquainted with his subject.'* — Eclectic Review. 
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DISCOVERY AlTD ADVSNTURB IN AFRICA. By 
Professor JTamesoiiy James VITllsony Esq*) and. Huf^li. 
Murray 9 Esq* 'WiUi. a map and enfpravings* 18mo* 

**Tli0 names of the distinguished individuals b^ whom the Tolume has 
been prepared, offer a suflScient pledge for the foithful and accomplished 
execution of the «iror1c; and the field of their labours is one of almost un- 
rivalled attraction for whatever is new, strange, or mysterious in Usto- 
ricail narrative, or bold and perilous in adventurous exploit.'* — T%e Atlas. 

" From what we have read, we think it will add another very interest- 
ing and useful volume to the Family Library. This worfr we believe 
will be interesting to every clsfis of readers, especially to the philanthro- 
pist and Christian."— i>r. y. Evangelist. 

" It embraces the whole field of modem travels in AfHca, and, like 
^ Polar Seas and Regions,' is deserving the attention of every one who 
pretends to keep pace with the progress of science and discovery."— r/our. 
of Commerce. 

" lu this volume is comprised mush usedtl and entertaining knowledge 
concerning a country which has long been the subject of vague report 
and conjecture ; the theatre of visionary monsters, and tiie scene of the 
most extravagant romance." — N. Y. Standard. 

" The Jiames of the authors will satisfy the public that this is a work 
which will command their admiration and credence. It is a sterling 
addition to that most excellent series, the Family Library." — Albany 
Daily Advertiser. 

'*Jn the present work we have a pe«*fect history of the discoveries 
which have been attempted, iVom the time of Herodotus until the final 
attempt of Rend Caille ; it is replete with interest."— iV^, Y. Courier Sc 
Enquirer, 



IiITES OF EMIKTENT PAIBTTERS AND SCVIiP* 
TORS* By Allan Cwnnlngliam) Esq* In 3 -rols* 
18mo« "With Portraits* 

" We advise all those of our readers who have any respect for our re- 
commendation, to read these three volumes fVom beginning to end ; and we 
are confident of the thanks of such xs shall be induced by our advice ts 
procure for themselves so great an enjoyment."— i>r. Y. Mirror. 

" We would recommend these volumes as being replete with interest- 
ing incident and valuable historical matter. They are worthy of a promi- 
nent place in the library of the scholar, and are of that description pf 
works which may be placed in the hands of the younger branches of 
society, with the assurance that they will impart both moral and intel- 
lectual improvement." — Boston Masonic Mirror. 

*' The lives of distinguished artists, written by so popular an author, 
can hardly fail of being duly appreciated by the reading commiuiity." — 
N. Y. Constellation. 

" This is one of the bsst written and most instraetive books of the 
series to which it belongs." — N. Y. American. 

" The whole narrative is of a lively and alluring kind, flowing in its 
language, and enriched with ceaseless anecdote." — N. Y. Atlas. 

" The lives of Hogarth, &c. Aimish a fUnd of entertaining and charac- 
teristic anecdote, of which the author has known how to avail himself 
with skill."— iV. y. Evening Post. 

** So much as an accompUshed author, an admirable field of exeriion, 
and a beautiAil typography, can do or promise for a work, so much we 
can safely accredit to the volumes before xa"— Journal of Commerce. 
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I HISTORT OF CHIVAJURY AITD THB CRVSADBS. 
By a* P. Rtt JamMy K«q« Wlih am' lOkgtA^iA^ 
ISiao* 

'* Tbe preaent volame may softly Im pronouAced "an oniaoi^Mit to 11m 
litenture of the day, and Mr. James be eateeiadd a Writer of greai clMr- 
ue^ and strength.**— JV. Y. Standard. 

^ The author of this work has done the pnblie a wrriee, whidbr wie thlttk 
will be duly appreciated.^* — Christian Herald, 

** The period of the world to which this history rilMea U obe iwmC 
^interesting to readers generally.*'— iV. Y, MercarUiU Advertiser. 

** A more interesting, instructive, and amusing trolun^e haH not been 
laid upon our table for many a day." — Boston Stbctesman. 

*' Mr. James is well known as an agreeable writer ; aind the rabjecta 
of this volume are such as can scarcely Ail to prove both amusing and 
interesting."—^. Y. Daily Advertiser. 

** The execution of this work is. like the rest of the Family Library, 
ela^ant. The subject is of no little mterest ; and those who have read 
* Richelieu* and ' Darnley* will be ])repared to think favourably at any 
production from the same ^ti.^—Constellatvon. 

** The admirers of Mr James's peculiar style of compositiOli as exhiUtad 
in his powerful productions <tf 'Darnley,* ' Richeliett,* ' De L*OnMiB,' fte. 
have now an opportunity to witness his equally sdccessful eflbrts in 
another department, whete all classes of ww&m may unite in eomaead- 
ing the subject, the treallse, and the author."— .imertcon Tr<KveU&. 

'* The hi^itorical details embraced in this volume are.e&treintiy cntioua 
and amusing ; and the accounts of aAcient custom^ perUanihy to th6 v^- 
ous orders of knighthood engajjedin the holy wart, furnish much pleasant 
reading, as well as Ibod fbr contOMfAatiou on the obablete fbUiea df mate- 
kind."— iV. Y. Evening Journal. 

LAFB OF ]IIART» CtUBRN OF SOOTS. By BU G. 
Belly XUtq* In 9 -role* 18iub« TTtUi a l^ortralt* 

'^ It is decidedly the most interesting account we have ever seen of that 
lovely and unfortunate being. We hav^ BlvrayH/kU that Mary vres inno- 
cent of the gteat crim^ charged a|ttinat her by hetr ftuions and deadly 
enemies ; but our understandini: waa never beibre convinced, it was 
with a (beling of eager joy, that we, for the first time ih our Uvea, admit- 
ted the full conviction of her innocence. The book is written wiUi mncli 
candour." — lifassachusetts Journal. 

" W3 find it imbued with all the intereat of a ronwnoe, without de* 
stroying the authenticity of the hiatovy. Mary was indeed an attractive 
subject for the pen of a lively and gallant writer. In aoeh hands, her 
youth, her beauty, her statioti, and her mlstbrtunes must have ftimiahed 
admirable themes on which to descant and wake up tht aympathiea of the 
reader." — Pennsylvania Inquirer. 

** The llib of the unfortunate queen tt a sttbject of atxong inteNsL'><~ 
Constellation. 

*' The style of the autho^ It snccin;et and clear, and la a good inecimen 
of historic composition." — Standard. 

** The reader will be pleased to leam that the llfb of Mary has bMn 
written anew, by one who appears, both in tempd: and talent, extrem^lv 
WeHqualifled for the taak."— M Y. Atlas. ' 

** we have heretofore made extracts firom thia worit, which must har* 

even our. readers a Ihvourable opinion of this nierita at the witole W« 
ive no dilAenlty in recommending a aui^eiel Mi iMttMOdg to the ptiblfo.** 
^AUnon. 
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ANCOOST AND MODBRH BGTPT. By tlie 
M* Rnssctttf ULmDb Wlf& • 9I*p Mud Kngrairlnga* 
18mo* 

*< It is hardly powible to imagine a rolameef mors Tarious interwt dun 
thiB.'—Baltimor* American. 

** ▲ work that eaimoc bcr too wanttly eommended to tho reading pnb- 
lic." — Providence American. 

" All that is known of Egypt is eondenoed into this history: and the 
readers of it will find themselTes well repaid for their lahour ana money.** 
"'New-Haven Advertiser. 

** This Tolnme is the most vntereetvng^ as wdl as tbo moatvaluaNs, oC 
the nnmbers yet published.**— Z«<mf Wand Star. 

** This is one of the most Taluahle of the series of the Family library.** 
•^Badgef'a Weekly Messenger. 

" The infiirmation respeeting the present stato of this intoresting ooon- 
try will be found pecaUarly Taluafole.'*—iViRo- Forft Mirror. 

** The work is written in a very happy style, and preeento a mass of 
knowledge of the most uaeAiI and instruetiTO character, eolleeted U^iether 
by great industry and research.**— fio^fimore Republican. 

" We think the writer has performed his taA with a singular degree of 
ability and clearness.**— 7Vi^>it}i«. 

** This is a yolume <^ great interest.**— iVSeuHForAr Standard, 

** An account of this andent kingdom, connected as it is with events of 
the greatest Importance both in sacred and profime history, cannot Ail to 
be intoresting to every person who has a tasto finr this spedea of know- 
ledge.**— iVeto^YorilrDatZy Advertiser. 

" This work is Ailly equal to any that have appeared in the Family li- 
brary, and that is one of the best of comolimento which can be paid it."— 
Albany Evening JoumaL 

HISTORY OF POIiAHD, firom the e«rUe«t Period to 
tbe present Time* By James Fletobery Btq* 'WUfk 
a Portrait of Kosfctnsko* 18mo* 

<< This work recommends itself to public notice by ito dear, concise, and 
impartial history of a country and a people for whom the feelings of orery 
lover of freedom are now deeply interested." — N, Y. Atlas. 

"Of the writer's fkirnees and research we have a very goodoplnfon; 
and his book is just the thing thai is wanted at the present moment.**— 
New-York American. 

"A more acceptable volume than this oonld not be presented to the 
public.**— Oovrier 4* Enquirer. 

" A work of great interest.**— i426»on. 

'* No work has for a lone period been published here so deserving of 
praise and so replete with mterest.**- American Draveller, 

** The history is well written, and is presented in a oonvententtnd iao- 
oinct form.^— New-York Standard. 

" The present volume will prove, we think, highly aeceplable to the 
public.**— £uenm^ Post. 

** It will require no recommendations to induce the reading community 
to possess themselves at once of this valuable and autbentie work.**— 
New- York Evening Journal. 

" It vrill be found an exceedingly Interesting vfork."—Constdlatian. 

"It treata of a country and a people that attract at this moment the 
attention of the whole world ; and here there is not an individual who is 
.not interested in the struggle which the brave Poles are now engaged in 
f^r liberty and homd.^-^Mercantile Advertiser, 
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DAAXHEATXO SEHZES 

* OF 

THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 



The old English dramatists, the friends and contemporaries of Shaks* 
peare, have contributed one of the most valuable portions to the poetic 
literature of our country. But, abounding as they do in wit and foncy, 
in force and copiousness of expression, in truth and variety of character, 
in rapid change of incidents, in striking and interesting situations, and, 
above all, tu justice and elevation of sentiment, — ^their works are totally 
unknown to the generality of readers, and are only found in the hands of 
an adventurous few wiio have deviated from the beaten paths of study 
to explore for themselves less familiar and exhausted tracts of literary 
amusement. The neglect of these author?, in an age so favourable to 
works of imagination as the present, can only be ascribed to ttiat occa- 
sional coarseness of language which intermixes with and pollutes tbo 

beauty of their most exquisite scenes Under these circumstances, the 

editors of the Family Library have determined on publishing a selection 
from the plays of Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ford, Shirley, Web- 
ster, Middleton, and others, omitting all such scenes and passages as are 
inconsistent with the delicacy and refluement of modern taste and aaan- 
ners. Whenever it is possible, the play will be printed entire. 



THE PliAYS OF PHII<IP MASSINGKIU In 3 vols. 
ISxuo* Witb. a Portrait. 

" There can be little doubt that the works of those dramatists who 
flourished in the time of Shakspeare will be eagerly purchased, as they 
are very much wanted in this country. Although containing the essence 
of poetry, few on this sideof the Atlantic are acquainted with their merits. 
It is singular that tliey have not been reprinted here before. A Uttle of 
the solid thought and laboured composition of those days might be advan- 
tageously substituted for much of the frippery now cut down into tedious 
metre, and eked out with forced and hackneyed rhyme." — N. Y. Mirror. 

" The lovers of poetry and the drama may now, for the first time, pos- 
sess the works of all the distinguished writers of the renowned Elizabethan 
age, at a cost which most pockets can bear ; in a form and style, too, 
which would recommend them to the most tasteAil book-collector. A 
portrait of Massinger adorns the first volume ; and what little is knowa 
of the dramatist is given in a short account of his life." — Examiner. 

** The plays of Massinger abound in strongly drawn characters, vivi<l 
imagery, classical language, and interesting situations." — N. Y. Standard. 

" Massinger stands in the highest rank as a dramatic writer, and per- 
haps approaches his great contemporary, Shakspeare, nearer than any 
other."-- TAe Albion. 

" MaasiUTer Is held to be a writer of remarkable vigour of thought ; his 
language is nervous, and frequently highly musical.**— iV. Y. Americaiu 

See also Charleston Rlercury and Gazette— New- York CJonsiellation — 
Evening Post— Daily Advertiser— Gazette— Courier & Enquirer— Eve- 
ning Jbumal — Commercial Advertiser — Mercantile Advertiser— Atlas — 
Aibany Evening Journal— Boston Statesman— Boston Courier, &c. &c. 






r AXOXZiY OZiASSZOAXi XiZBRART. 



To those who are deeirpus of obtaining a knowledge of the most es 
teemed authors of Greece and Rome, but possess not the means or leisure 
for pursuing a regular course of study, the present undertaking must prove 
a valuable acquisition. 

To him who. as Dr. Knox observes, although engaged in other pursuits, 
is still anxious to " retain a tincture of that elegance and liberality of sen- 
tiraent which the mind acquires by the study of the Classics, and which 
contributes more to form the true gentleman than all the unsubsian.I«il 
ornaments of modem affectation,*' such a collection will, it is confidently 
hoped, prove acceptable. 

As the learned languages do not form part of the education of females, 
the only accesf- which they have to the valuable stores of antiquity Is 
through the medium of correct translation. 

The selection ia intended to include those authors whose works may 
with propriety be read by persons of both sexes ; and it will be obvious 
that the nature of the publication is of so permanent a character, as to 
prove equally interesting to posterity as to the present generation. The 
whole will be presented to the public in a cheap, handsome, and uniform 
sice, forming a complete ** Family Classical Library,'* alike useftil for the 
purpose of instruction and amusement. Indeed, as Dr. Parr says, "if 
you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and reflect, it is 
your duty to place in his hands the beat translations of the best Ctassiceu 
A.ttth»ra" 
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ZBHOPHON. In » toU. 18mo« IVith a Portrait. 

The Anabasis ; translated by Edward Spelman, Esq. 
The Cyropjcdia ; translated by Sir M. A. Cooper. 

** Spelman's * Anabasis' is one of the most accurate and elegant transla-^ 
tions that any language has prodaced."— Gibbon. 

** The soldier has always admired the talents of Xenophon in conduct- 
ing, and the scholar in describing, the * Retreat of the Ten Thousand ;' 
and the philosopher and statesman have alike been delighted with his 
charming work denominated the ' Cyrop^dia.' "—Robtnson^s Antiquities 
of Greece. 

"There .are various and obvious reasons which make a publicadon of 
this kind highly desirable in this country." — Tke Ckwrchman. 

" Good translations of the ancient classics have always been a great 
desideratum.** — N. Y. Americcau 

** The publication deseryes the most liberal encooragemenL" — N. Y. 
Constellation. 

" It is truly one oA the most valuable worita that could be presented to 
the public.**— iVoiw«f#nce American. 

" Independently of their literary merit, it Is in these works that the his- 
tory and manners of the ancients are best studied." — Bolt. American. 

" The reputation of the present works is too well established to need 
commendation at this day. Blair, m bis Lectures, briefly remarks that 
' they are extremely beautiful. The circumstances are finely select*;*, and 
the narrative is easy and engaging.' * — U. S. Gazette, 
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mBRABT OF SSIUBOT HimaiS. 



Thm ooHMtion will «ttibr«o^ Ub WM%8 bdt iucB lA baV^ iwared the 
J^f^ V *™®'*^ approbation, or have been writwh by authore orescab- 
;J? V ™*'**'"' *^ '*** publiahere hupeto receive such encouragement 
tYom the public patronace as wUl enable them, in tlie course of time, to 
produce a aenee of works of uniform appearance, and including most of 
rvH!* w ^ valuable novels and romances that haVo been or shall be issued 
irom the modern English and American presis. The store fti>m wblcb 
they are at Uberty to choose is already suffiriently great to ensure them 
against any want of good material ; and it is their intention to make such 
arrangements as shall warrant the public confidence m the judgment vdth 
Which the selection will be made. The price, too, will h$ so moderate as 
to make the work accessible to almost any income; and the style in which 
If IS to be performed wUl render it a neat and convenient addition to every 
library. Several volurtes are already published.— Sec CoifoZo^. 



VOUTH AND MANHOOD OF CYRIX. TtiOmgTON* 
A Novel. Tn. a -rots* l^mo. 

"It abounds in talent, in high and original conception, and visoroas 
carrying out of charactersj and is brought home tO;all, and made, as it 
were, a part of real life, by its annexion with, and dependeitbe anon, i 
scenes that have actually passed in our own time, and, as it were, before,' 
our own eyes. It, hke the novels of Scott, is of a class that will bear to 
be read and read aga^.^-iVw- ror* American I 

"Cynl Thornton is one of the best works ^ fiction wWch Ihe lirescintl 
century has produced.*'— iV. Y. Evening Pott prewjmi 

" V^^^ * ^°^ beginning. Cyril Thom:oh is a mosttindxccpttonable' 
work. Its great popularity in England and in this Sr?isWell 
earned. Its style, tone, and purpose are equally faultless. It is a histoiv 
of human nature, revealing shoals and quicksands which lie in the way rf 
!ili?l/??" V ^"i!r*!P "'*»^«,*b? voyage of life. It ranke ftirly with that 

^^'^^^^ ^^^^^u*'® '''?!*^^"«<* *® '«n«J»' »hose who use them better, 
happier, mwav.^— Albany Evening jmimaL * 

*h!I ^»^'f f ^"..^"l, «°S»'red for its author the rei^tatioh of a refined 
ahd powerful wnter."— Bojr«<m Courier. *<?""«" 

. '^P^^ '^i'^^if ®^ European critics has already awarded to the author 

f«l?H^?/^,?*^^"*«?^*.**^^''*i*"5 andweioubt no^hat his feme 
IS destmed to become extensive and perpetual."- J2?ycnm^JaunwZ. 

It IS a novel of the first order; and those who have never read it had 
better procure it forthwith."— B. M. Mtrror. 
St^^T^ HamUton»s powers of description are of rio inftrior order."- 

« YVJS^" and interesting voIumes.^-Borton StMfsman, 

™l^JI^^il,'^P"'*i•''Jl*"'''"f '"' *'^""' "*»<* ranking, indeed, viith the 
most respectable among the gooJnoyels of the 6ny ^-Sharlestok Gazette 
" A valuable work."— A?ftany Daily Advertiser. "c»c«e. 

.* 1 ^'"iJk ™«"'»®** **»^» ^oJ'k. '^pc^i* already well known to the public, 

it would be superfluous to speak."— Cowrier dr Enquirer y«""^', 

" It ranks among the best of modem novels.^-JIfcrcanrtZf Advertiser 
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THB tft*riiftSLAX9» FI^£:i^!H>iZ« A Tate. "By Jantci 
Kto Pauldtitgf liSfliq* of If e^r-YbHc* ji vol*. iJimo* 

'' It contains a dne mixture of actiTe incident, rfiAi descTiption, and pbilo- 
aopbical ihoaght ; and illuatratea with groat skill, and a moat pleasing air 
of quietness and simplicity, tl^e peculisdrltiM and gradual development of 
a noble but sensitire disposition, and also tbe early manners and customs 
of the country ."—JVinc-yor* Mirror. 

" There are many scenes of much InteresL and fhe book abounds in 
passages of Uamiral desciiption, jtMt remari, and racy satire."— iV: Y. 
A.7HiTicon, 

" Mr. Faulding*s writings are always distinguished fbr their patriotic 
spirit as well as fbr their wit and gracefU gayety.**— £venin«- Journal. 

" It Is a long time since we have derived so much pleasure from a worit 
of fiction as the perusal of <The Dutchman's JPireside* has aiObrded us; 
It abounds with beapties of every description, and is destined to add large? 7 
to the well-earned fkme of the writer.** — Courier «$- Enquirer. 

*' It is a fine addition to our literature as a work of &ncy, and as pre- 
serving the manners of our fbrefkthers."— Commercidi Advertiser. 

" Paulding is the Addison of our Angfo-Dutch literature. His style Is 
natural, easy, and fhmiliar. . . .It is a sterling work-^—iV. Y. Standard. 

" Sf r. Paulding's reputation as a writer is Very high. He has done much 
to bipt out the imputation cast upon us by fbrdign reviewers, and has 
contributed not a little to establish our national Uteiatura. The present 
Are consider as his most happy eflbrt."— TA'e Amateur. 

" Pauldinff vs not only one of the best, but he is one of the most national, 
lAlua), ix.d industrious writers of the day, native oe exotic"— -Pennsyl- 
ifania Inquirer. 

" It is a pleasing and interesting novel."— IT. S. Gaxetie. 



TUB TOtlHG DtTKB* A NoWl* lEly tlie Antlior of 
< Vivian 6rey«> Ixk 2 yroJtU 12mtf • 

" This book is brilliant-— fVill of wit not fbrced, and sentiment without 
aflbctation — Everybody must read it. We hars spoiled a neat copy 
writing * beautifuV and ♦ superb* in the margin."— iVw- For* Mirror, 

" It IS the work of a master."— Couriw 4- Enquir.er. 

" This work has been so repeatedly mentioned with commendation, that 
it would be superfiuous to enlarge much on its iherits. The plan of the 
story4s by no means complicated ; and seldom have we been hurried along 
into new scenes with more untiring interest. There are some passages 
of deep fading." — American Traveller. 

*' There is much chaste and beautiful sentiment, some bold and vivid 
sketches of character, and occasional capital strokes of satire."— JY«u^ 
York American. 

'* The author is certainly a writer of considerable power and of no small 
resource." — Baltimore Patriot. 

" In almost every page we encoimter some brilliant flash of wit, which 
at times, is no less solid than brilliant." — New- York Standard. 

** To us it seems to have all the rich variety, the daring origintflity, the 
keen, glancing wit of * Vivian Grey,' -vyithout its abruptness and tanta- 
lizing mystery. Some of the political sarcasm is capital ; and as fbr May 
Dacre, she is the most perfectly bewitching heroine that ever graced the 
pages of fiction."— TViAune. 

*' It is highly entertaining, and the author is a man of imagination .... 
The work is full of striking scene.s and sudden incidents ; a prose * Don 
Juan,' IVaught with much of its pathce, without any of its impurities."— 
Commercial Advertiser. 



AFFBCTINO SCBNlBBf ImIhk Passages firom tbe 
Diary of a late Pkysiclaiu In 3 vols* 18ni.o« 

"The scenes the suthor describes are truly affecting— they possess a 
thrilling interest. No one who reads these sketches, taken fh>m real life, 
will have occasion to look through works of fiction for scenes to exciie 
and amuse him. The vivacUy and good taste discovered in the author's 
manner, and the impressive moral given by his affecting Barr&iives, wiU 
render his work highly acceptable to the public.**— .S. Religious Telegraph. 

" It amuses, excites our sympathies, lets us into the knowledge of the 
depths of the human soul, and sets forth the value of the * balm of Gilead 
and the pbyslciau there.' "^Christian Intelligencer. 

** They are written in a masterly style, calculated to attract and fix the 
atteptiou of all classes of readers, and we think they will produce a salu- 
tary effect."— JV. E. Baptist Register. 

'* We have read this work with unusual interest. It is evidently the 
production of a powerAil writer." — Wesley an M. Visiter. 

" Exceedingly well written and entertaining sketches.*'— fventTt^ Post. 

" They are drawn with a^maaterly hand, and apparently from real life. 
Many of them are not only interesting but instructive, and fitted to con- 
vey important moral lessons." — Journal of Commerce. 

'■'■ In style, language, and matter, these sketches are unequalled by any 
thing of the kuid we have met with, and are evidently fh>m the pen of one 
who unites to the acquirements of the scholar, a profound knowledge of 
human nature." — Courier ^ Enquirer. 

'* It is a collection of sketches fironft real life portrayed in a most vivid 
and masterly manner."— Doi/y Sentinel. 

" The sketches are drawn with a masteriy pen, and the moral has noC 
been forgottea" — Standard. 

■ ■ ■ ■ "^^^^^ ■■■ ■■ll"» »■■■» ■ IIM ■■■■ ■■■■■■■ ■ ■ ■■ ^ 

THB INVAI4ID9S ORACI^E. Containing Directions 

for Invigorating and Prolonging Lifb ; Peptic Precepts, pointing out 
agreeable and eSbctual methods to prevent and relieve Indigestion, and 
to regulate and -strengthen the action of the stomach and bowels, Ax. 
dec. By WILLIAM KITCHINER, M.D. From the sixth London 
edition. Revised and improved by Rev. T. S. BARRETr, M.D., of 
New-York. 18mo. 

*' It is replete with Taluable information to all those who deem the 
study of health iessential to human happiness." — Albion. 

** It presents a very handsome appearance, and contains ' much of deep 
concern' to (he invalid as well as the healthful man."— Standard. 

'■'■ We find in it many valuable directions and maxims well meriting the 
study of all invalids, and all who consider themselves liable at any time 
of life to the assaults of disease." — Evening Journal. 

'* The treatises contained in this work are worthy of general attention, 
and are well calculated to instruct, benefit, and interest, not only the inva- 
lid, but the man of health."— iV. Y. Gazette. 

" It must be a popular work." — Pennsylvania Inquirer. 

** The work is well known to the public for its information, amuse- 
ment, aad interest." — Courier <$• Enquirer. 

" The author's works on the culinary art are the most popular in the 
language, and the work before us has passed through six editions in 
London." — Evening Post. 

*' It certainly appears to be one of the best works extant on the im- 
portant subject of which it treats."—^. Daily Advertiser. 

'*The most important work that has recently appeared among us." — 
Boston Statesman. 
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D0!]IIE:STIG DVTIBS; or Ixutructtoiui to Married. 

Ladiea, on the Management of their Household, and the Regulation of 
their Conduct in the various relations and duties of Married Life. By 
Mrs. WILLIAM PARKES. Fifth American fVom the last London 
Edition, with Notes and Alterations adapted to the American Reader. 
In I vol. 12mo. 

" The vol lime before us is one of those practical works, which are of 
real value and utility. It is a perfect vade mecian for the young married 
lady, who may resort to it on all questions of household economy and eti- 
quette. — There is nothing omitted with which it behooves a lady to be 
acquainted.''-^iVicio Monthly Magazine. 

<' We have not space to notice this work as it deserves. We cannot, 
however, allow the present opportunity to pass without strongly recom- 
mending it to the attention of the general reader, and to the housekeeper 
in particular. It would be a useflil as well as elegant holyday present- 
worth all the annnal gifts ever published." — JV. Y. Mirror. 

" We do not hesitate to say, that the most fastidious and perfect mind 
can find nothing in this book from which to dissent. It is an admirable 
condensation of the physical and intellectual duties of women ; and we 
recommend it to all young ladies, married or not." — Boston Statesman. 

" This work is calculated to arrest the attention of those young married 
ladies who wish to shine in the domestic circle." — Commercial Adv. 

" Were the sentiments this book inculcates but understood and prae- « 
tised by our ladies, it would be of more real advantage to them than allf 
the flne theories to be deduced from the collective wisdom of all the novdat 
since the days of chivalry."— Ladie^ Magazine [Boston ]. By Mrs. Hale: 

'* This book contains an amount of useful and interestlDg information 
rarely to be met with."— CAro>ucZe of the Times, 

THK COOK'S ORACIiSS and HoasekeeiMr's Manual. 

Containing Receipts for Cookery, and Directions for Carving. Also, 
the Art of composing the most simple and highly-finished Broths, Gra- 
vies, Soups, Sauces, Store Sauces, and flavouring Essences ; Pastry, 
Preserves, Puddings, Pickles, &c. ; with a Complete System of Cook- 
ery fbr Catholic Families. The Quantity of each Article is accurately 
stated by Weig^ht and Measure ; being the Result of actual Experi- 
ments in the kitchen of WILLIAM KITCHINER, M.D. Adapted to 
the American Public, by a Medical Gentleman. 12mo. 

** This is a very good book— not calculated, as many may suppose, to 
promote luxury and excess in eating, but imparting information that will 
enable housekeepers to diminish tlieir expenses, while they add to their 
enjoymenls."— iV. Y. American. 

" Dr. Eitchiner's Manual, combining, as it does, for every rank of lifb, 
all that is nsef\il in domestic arrangements, with much that is amusing, 
will, we venture to say, be in possession of every one that can possibly 
obtain it. The poor man will soon gain from its maxims of frugality 
more than its cost, and the rich will find its price tenfold in the increased 
delicacies of his table."— iV. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

" How valuable should not that book be considered, which afi^cts to 
instruct the amiable wife how to increase the enjoyments of that fireside 
where Love has ever built his brightest throne, and Innocence, Temper- 
ance, and Piety have found their safest shelter."— TVwZA Teller. 

•* There need be no bad cooks, and all may be good cooks, if they will 
take this book for their guide." — Albany Daily Advertiser. 

" The Cook's Oracle is better than a mere book of cookery ; it is a 
medical book, and oUjjht to be installed in every family, in the place of 
BnchAa."— New-England Palladium. 
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PELHAM; or, THE ADVENTURES OF A GEN- 
TLEMAN. A Novel. In 3 vols. l^mo. 

"U the most brilliant wit, a narratiye wliose interest never flags, and 
■OOM pietum of tbe most rireting interest can make a work popular, 
* Pelham* will be as first-rate in celebrity as It is in ezceUence. Tbe 
are laid in fasbionable ht9."-^LUerary GazetttL. 






THE DISOWNED. A Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

** We bare examined 'Tbe Disowned,* and find it Ailly equal in plot, 
character, and description to *■ Pelham,' and Tastly more plulosophic and 
reflecting. It is by fkr the most intellectual fiction that we have seen for 
a long time ; and in it may be found some of the finest maxims, and fVom 
it may be drawn some of the best monUs fi>r the guidance of the hamaa 
heart»~TI!ie Albion. 

DEVEREUX. A Novel. In 2 vols. ISrtio. 

'* The author possesses the most brilliant qualifications of a sucoessfhl 
novelist. His conception of character is exquisite ; his descriptive povrera 
are unequalled ; he has wit, pathos, energy, and disCTimination in an emi- 
nent degree ; and he is, moreover, a ripe scholar. In one particular he u 
not surpassed by any writer of the present or of any other day— we mean 
the fkculty of imparting deep and uncontrollable interest to his stories." — 
New-York Mirror, 

PAUL CLIFFORD. A Novel. In 2 vols. 13mo. 

" ' Paul Clifibrd' is the most original of all Mr. BulWei's works, and 
cannot fail to add largely to its writer's reputation. For the man of the 
world it contains shrewdness and satire ; for the moralist matter of deep 
tbought, and for the young all the interest of narrative and all the poetry 
of feeling."— TU Albion, 

FALKLAND. A Novel. 13mo. 

*' In the powerful description of Intense feeling and passion, it does not 
fhll short of any subsequent work of the same author."— JVa»-ybrl; 
Monthly Review. 

'* He has shown the rock of passion which has produced the vrreck of 
character. If he has introduced crime, he has denounced it ; if a criminal, 
he has punished."— iV: Y. Cabinet of Religion, ^e, JuLy^ 1890. 



THE SIAMESE TWINS. l2mo. 

" We have read Bulwer's new poem with close attention and with 
much pleasure. It is worthy of the reputation of the author of Pelham,* 
and has passages of poetry inferior to nothing of modern times, not exclud- 
ing the days ol" Byron."— Pennsylvania Inquirer. * 

** Bulwer does not write trifles — It is a production of powerful genius. 
The work is well worth reading."— iV. Y. Daily Sentinel. 
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ENGLISH SYNONYMES ; with copious Ilhistra. 
tions and Explanations drawn from the best Writers* 
By Georob Crabb, M. A. A new Edition, 8yo. 

Tbifl yaluable work is now vmi tUMYeral Colleges in the United 
States. 

" The'lraportanoB of a knoirtedgd of syndifymto is veiy great—indeed, 
indispensable to an accurate scholar ; yet the study is much neglected, as 
tbelooas style of many of our best writets but too amply attests."— iVeu>* 
York Daily Advertiser. 

" It deMiresa place in tfveiy library, and on the tAble of every stodent 
who desires a correct knowledge of the English language." — New-York 
Jmprhai of Commerce, 

<' This has now become a standard work, and ought to find a place in 
the library of every gentleman who aspires to elegance or precision of 
style."— ivatf-ybrA: Morning Herald. 

THE BOOK OF NATURE: being a popular Illus- 
tration of the general Laws and Phenomena of 
Creation, &c. By John Mason G6od, M.D., F.R.S. 
8vo. Sixth Edition. To which is prefixed the Life 
of the Author. 

" From a man of I>r. 6ood'« adcMrtrtodfM talcmts and ieatnlng, it is 
natural to expect something uncommon. Such expectations will be fiilly 
realized in his * Book of Nkttune.* We have read the work with miiuh 
interest and instruction. The author possessed, in an eminent degree, 
the happy talent of tntoing his ifUbjects flrom their elementary principles ' 
to (heir sublime resultSL and of interspersiBg his lectures with pertinent 
and interesting anecdfaces. Nb person whothirits fdr knowledge can read ; 
his * Book of NatnreP without having his mind enriched in the principles' 
of natural philosophy for beyond he would have thought possible by a 
book of its size. it. is a safe book fbr any person to nutd. There ih no 
skepticism in it." — New-England Christian Herald. 



LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF LORD BYRON; 
with Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. Esq. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. With a Portrait. 

" We do not know where the letters are to be Ibund In any language 
which better repay a perusal. Perhaps, as mere models of the epistolary 
style, they are not so exquisite as some that might be cited. Even of this, 
however, we ate (kr iMn being sure. If they do not equal, Ibr instance, 
in grace and elegance those of Gray or Lady Mary, — irthsy are not speci- 
mens of that inimitable, ineffkble havardage which makes those of Madame 
de S6vign^ so entirely uhlqae,— they folly rival the best of them in spirit, 
piquancy, and, we venture to add, wit; whilcL like the epistles of Cicero, 
they not ndMqitetniy riift (him the mdit flunlliar colloqiiial ease and IVee- 
dom into Ihr loftier regiOiift of thought and eloquence. We were particu- 
larly struck with this peculiarity. We scarcely read one of them without 
being sunMbed into a Afaile-^oecaslbnidly into a brood laugh— by some 
MicitoQs waggery, some sudden descent (Vom the sublinie to the ridicu- 
lous, while there Is many a passage in which the least criUcal reader will 
not lUl to reeognisetiM taau that drew OhUde Hsrotd.**— iSOitfft.|{ni£euf. 
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GIBSON'S SURVEYING. ImpooTed aid enlaiged. 
By James Rtah. Syo. With, the oeeessaiy piates. 

DAVIES'S SURVEYING. 8vo. A new work. 

SURVEYORS' TABLES. 12mo. Carefully revised. 

BROWN'S DICTIONARY of the HOLY BIBLE. 
From the last genuine Edinburgh edition. 8vo. 

BROWN'S (J.) CONCORDANCE. 32mo. 

SERMONS ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. By 
Rev. Samukl Daties, A. M. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

THE WORKS OF REV. JOHN WESLEY, M.A. 
With his Life. 10 vols. 8vo. With a portrait. 

LETTERS FROM THE .EGEAN. By James Emeb- 
80H, Esq. 8vo. With Engravings. 

THE LITERARY REMAlfjS of the late HENRY 
NEELE, Author of the " Romance of History." 8 vo. 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. By Walter Scott. 

PRESENT STATE OF CHRISTIANITY IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. By Frederic Scho- 

BEAL. 12mO. 

THE CONDITION OF GREECE in 1827 and 1828. 
By J. P. Miller. 12mo. 

LIFE AND REMAINS OF DR. EDWARD DAN- 
lEL CLARKE. 8vo. 

VAN HALEN'S NARRATIVE of his Imprisonment 
in the Dungeons of the Inquisition, his Escape, his 
Journey to Madrid, &c. &c. 8vo. 

HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE 
IN 1830. 12mo. 



SMART'S HORACE. 2 vols. 18mo. 
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THE HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE; from 
the Rise of the Modern Kingdoms to the present 
period. By William Russell, LL.D. and Wiluam 
Jones, Esq. With Annotations by an American. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. With plates. Fine edition. 

THE HISTORICAL WORKS of the Rev. William 
Robertson, D.D. ; comprising his HISTORY OF 
AMERICA ; CHARLES V. ; SCOTLAND ; and 
INDIA. In 3 vols. 8vo. With plates. Fine edition. 

GIBBON'S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. In 4 vols. 
8vo. With plates. Fine edition. 

di^" Harper's editions of the above works are stereotyped, and printed 
uniformly. Great pains hare been taken to render them perfect in every 
respect. They are decidedly the best editions ever published in tMs 
country. 



IMESDZOAZ. WORKS. 



HOOPER'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. Frofn the 
last London Edition. With Additions, by Samuel 
AB.ERLY, M.D. 8vo. 

COOPER'S SURGICAL DICTIONARY. Newedi- 
tion, greatly enlarged. 8vo. 

GOOD'S (Dr. J. Mason) STUDY OF MEDICINE. 
In 5 vols. 8vo. A new edition. With Additions, 
by Samuel Cooper, M.D. 

" Dr. Oood's extensive reading and jetentive memory enable him to 
enliven the most common elementary details by interweaving curioua, 
nncommon, or illustrative examples in almost every page. We have no 
hesitation in pronouncing the work, beyond all comparison, the best of the 
kind in the English language."— JUfecftco-Cfttnir^cai Review. 




BULWER'S NOVELS. Printed and 
bound uniformly in eets of 8 toI- 
uin»-embracing "PelhMd," 'Hho 
Diiowned," " Devereux," and 
*<Panl diiford." 

DABNLEY. A Novel. ByG.P.R. 
Jam «B,Autlior of "Richelieu." In 

Sinol*. 13DI0. 
DE L'ORME. A NotoI By the 
Author of " Rjchclieu" and " Dam- 
ley.** 2 vols. 12mo. 

Haverhill, anovcl ByJ. a. 

ioNKB, Baq. In2vtols. ISttio. 

tRATTS OF TRAVEL. A NoTd. 
In 2 voJs. 12mo. By T. C. Grat- 
TAN, Author of "Highways and 
Byways." 

THE HEIRESS OF BRUGES. A 
Tale. By the Author of «« High- 
ways and Byways," "Traits of 
Travel,* Ac. 2 ttrts. 12ino. 

ftlAXWELL. A NoTcl. By the 
AutlMM- of " Sayings and Doings." 
Snrts. I2ino. 

LAW^RIE TODD ; OR, THE SET- 
TLERS IN THE WOODS. By 
John GAtTjEsq. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

SOUTHENNAN. A Novel. In 2 
vols. i2mo. By the Author of 
"Lawrie Todd," ^ &c. 

WALTER COLYTON. A Tale. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. By Horace 
Smith, Author of " Brambletye- 
House," " ZiUah," &c. &c. 

THE iSsW FOBEOT. A Novel. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. By the Author 
of « BramWetye-Hbusc," " Zil- 
lah," &e. &c. 

THE COLLEGIANS. A Novel. In 
3 vols. 12ou>. 

THE RIVALS. A Novel. By the 
Author of "the Collegians," &c. 
In 2 vols. 12ino. 

HUNGARIAN TALES. In 9 vols. 
ISmo. By Mrs. Gork, Author of 
''the Lettre de Cachet" and " Ro- 
mances of Real Life." 

ROMANCES OF REAL UFE. In 
S vols. Una. 

FKAIKJB, IN 18M^-^. Bf ILady 
MoROAii. In 2 vttls. Ifcn o. 
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COMING OUT; and THE FIEI^ 
OF THE FORTY FOOTSTBPa 
Novels. By Misses Jakb and Aii- 
NA Maria Portrr. In 3 vols. 

THE BARONY, A NoveL to 2 
vols. 12mo. By Miss Awdl Ma- 
ria Porter. 

CLOUDESLBY. A Novel, to t 
vol8.12tno. By the Author of "Ca- 
leb Williams," &c. 

SKETCHES OF IRISH CHA3RA0* 
TER. By Mrs. Sarah C. Hall. 

THE RIVALS OF ESTB; and 
other Poems. By Jamks G. and 
Mary E. BRODK8. I2mo. 

BEATRICE. A Tale, founded on 
Facts. By Mrs. Hoflamd. to 2 
vols. 12mo. 

CONTRAST. A Novel. DyB««iMA 
Maria Roche, Anthor of " the 
Childt«n of the Abbey," &c Slc, 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE DENOUNCED. ANovel. In 
2 vols. 12mo. By the Authors of 
« Tales by the 0*Hara Family." 

THE OXONIANS A Novd. In 
2 vols. 12mo. By the Author of 
«theRou6." 

THE COUNTRY CURATE. By 
the Author of " the SnbaUem." to 
2 vols. 12mo. 

ROMANCE of HISTORY. Pramc«. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. By Lsitch 
Ritchie, Esq. 

ROMANCE of mSTCHlY. Btkvn* 
In 2 vols. 11^0. By Don T. Ds 
Trukba. 

THE INCOGNITO ; or, SINS AND 
PECCADILLOES. ANovel. By 
the Author of " Romanoaof His- 
tory,** "the Castilian," dto. 

THE TALBA. A NoveL ByMra 
Bray, Author of "the White 
Hoods," " the Protestant," &e. 

STORIES OF WATERLOO, AND 
OTHER TALES, to 2 vols. 

WAVERLEY J QR, TIS SIXTY 
YEARS SDTCE. A NoveL to 2 
vols. 12mo. Revised, correetad, 
and enlarged by the Author. 

DE LISLE. ANovel. 2vols.l2mo. 
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ST. VALENTINE'* DAY ; or, TIIB 
FAIR a|AU> OF PJ^TII. By 
the AutUor of."'Waverley," la 4 
vols. 12mo. 

THE DOOM OF DEVORQOIL ; 
and AUCillNDRANE. By the 
Aiithorof "Waverlcy." I2mo. 

ALMACK'S REVISITED ; or,UER- 
BERT MILTON. A Novel. In 
2 vols. l^mo. 

YESTERDAY IN IRELAND. A, 
Novel. In 2 vols. Jr2iap. 

WALDEGRAYE. A NpyeL In 2 
vols l2mo. 

THE ADVENTURES or a KING'S. 
PAGE. A Novel. 3 vols. ll^o. 

TALES AND SKETCHES. By a 

Ck>unrry Schoolmaster. 12mo. 

SEPARATION. A Novel. By La- 
dy CiialKLot.t» Bi'RV, Author of 
" Flirtation." In 2 vols. 12nio. 

THE EXCLUSIVES. A Novel. In 
2 vols. 12nio. 

LIFE OF MANSIE WAUGH, TAI- 
LOR IN DALKEITII. 12mo. 

THE LOST HEIR; and THE PRE- 
DICTION. A Novel. In 2 vols. 

THE SUBALTERN'S LO&BOOK. 
A Novel. In 2 vols. 12ino. 

FOSCARINI. A Novel. In 2 vols. 

HAJJI BABA. A Novel. In 2 vols- 

POSTHUMOUS PAPERS, FACE- 
TIOUS AND FANCIFUL, i2mo. 

APICIAN MORLELS. A Comical 
Work. With Cms. 12mo. 

STORIES OF A BRIDE. In 2 
vols. 12mo. 

THE SCHOOL OP FASHION. A 
Novel. In 3 vols. 12mo. 

RYBRENT DB CRUCB. A Novel. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. A 
Novel. In 3 vols. 12mo. 

THE LAST OF THE PLANTA- 
6BNETS. An Historisal Ro- 
mance. In Svols. ISmo. 

TALES OP MILITARY LIFE. In 
9 vols. Hmo. By the Author of 
" the Military Sketch-Book." 



STRATTON HILL. A Tale of the 
Civil Wars. In S^vp^. J2mo. 

PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF A COR- 
NET* A Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

PRIVATE LIFE. A Novel. In 3 
vols. 12mo. 

TALES. OF THE WEST. SksoIsi 
12ma By the AuMKNTOf ^ hm^rn 
fcomtheiEAst.'' 

THE TUILERIES. A Novel. In 
3 Vols. I2mo. 

ROMANCE AND REALITY. A 
Novel. By L.E. L. In 2 vols.lSmo. 

THE KING'S SECRET. A Novel, 
In 2 vols. 12mo 

JACQUELINE OF HOLLAl^D. By 
T. C. Grattan, Esq. In 2 vols. 

RpiXOBEL. By Mrs. Sj9«Rwpo©' 
In 3 vols. 13iQ0. ^ 

In Press, 

HARPER'S FAMILY LIBRARY- 

Of this work, wiiich is intended to 
combine the two objects of instn to* 
tion and amusement, comprisiij^ 
as nmch entertaining matter as 
can be given along with useful' 
knowledge, and as much know- 
ledge as can be conveyed in an 
anmsing form, several volumes 
are already published. 

THE LIBRARY OF SELECT 
NOVELS— which will embrace na 
works but such as have leceived* 
the impress of general appro-' 
bation, or have biwn written by. 
authors of established character.' 
Several volumes are now pub-, 
lished. See Catalogue. 

DRAMATIC LIBRARY—Belng se- 
lections from popular standard 
Dnuuatic writers ; illustrated with 
Explanatory Notes, and adapted 
to Family reading, by the omis- 
sion of all exceptionable passages. 
Several volumes are already pub- 
lished. See Catalogue. 

FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY; 
or English translations of the 
most valuable Greek and Latin 
Classics. Several volumes are 
now published. Sea Catalogue. ^ 



PROSPECTUS 

or TBB 

LmRARY OF SELECT NOVELS. 



Fionnors compodtion is now admitted to fbrm an extenidTfr and im* 
IKnrtant portion oriiterainre. Well- wrought novels take their rank by the 
aide of real narratives, and are appealed to as evidence in all qnestioiw 
ooneeming man. In them the customs of countries, the transitions and 
shades of character, and even the very peculiarities of costume and dia- 
lect, are curiously preserved ; and the imperishable spirit that surrounds 
and keeps them (br the use o^successive generations renders the rarities 
for erer flresh and green. In them human lite is laid down as on a map* 
The strong and vivid exhibitions of passion and of character which they 
fhmlsh, acquire and mainuUn the strongest hold upon the cui iosity, and, 
It may be added, the affections of every class of readers ; for not only is 
entertainment in all the various moods of tragedy and comedy pnmdcd in 
their pagbS, but he who reads them attentively may often obtain, without 
the bitterness and danger of experience, that knowledge of his fellow- 
creatures which but for such aid could, in the majority of canes, be only 
arauired at a period of life too late to turn it to account. 

This '* Library of Select Novell" will embrace none but such as haw 
received the impress of general approbation, or have been written by 
authors of established character ; and the publishers hope to receire suck 
encouragement ttom the public patronage as will enable them in the 
coiurse of time to produce a series of works of uniform appearance, and 
Including most of the really valuable novels and romances that have been 
or shall be issued flrom the modern English and American press. 

There is scarcely anyquesiion connect^ with the interests of literature 
which has been more thoroughly discussed and investigated than that of 
the utility or evil of novel reading. In its fkvour much may be and haa 
been said, and it must be admitted that the reasonings of those who be^ 
lieve novels to be injurious, or at least useless, are not without force and 
plausibility. Yet, if the arguments against noTels are closely examined, 
it will be found tliat they are more applicable m general to exces«ve in- 
dulgence in the pleasures afforded by the perusal of fictitious adventures 
than to the works themselves ; and that the evils which can be justlf 
B8crit>ed to them arise almost exclusively, not ttom any peculiar noxious 
■qualities that can be fairly attributed to novels as a species, but fh ra thoao 
■JnJividual works which in their class must be pronounced to be indif- 
ferent. 

But even were it otherwise— were novels of every kind, the good a« 
well as the bad, the striking and animated not less than the puerile, in 
deed liable to the charge of enfeebling or perverting the mtod ; and wera 
there no qualities in any which might render them instructive as well as 
amusbig— the universal acceptation which they have ever received, and 
still continue to receive, from all ages and classes of men, would provtt 
an irresistible incentive to their production. The remonstrances of moral- 
ists and the reasonings of philosophy have ever been, and will still be 
fbond, -unavailing against the desire to partakb of an enjoyment so attrae« 
.tiTB. Men will read novels ; and therefore the utmost that wisdom and 
trtitlanchropy can do is to cater prudently fhr the public appetite, and, as it 
18 Jiopeiess to attempt the exclosioh of fictitious writings ftxMn rhe shdvis 
of the library, to see that they are encombered with, the Ieaa» pcwaiU# 
amnber oTnieii as litye no othar merit than tlut of norvliy. 



HARPER'S FAMILY LIBRARY. 



** Bw^s that you may carry to thejirey €md hold readily in y<ntr handr 
are the most tise/ul after all. A man vrill o/lefi look at tbenu and &» 
tempted to go on, when he xoould have beenfngbtened at books of a larger 
size, and of a more erudite appearance.^— Dr. Jobnbon. 



The proprietors or the Family Library feel themselTes Btimulated to 
increased exertions by the distinguished favour with which it Jias already 
been received. 

The volumes now before the public may be confidently appealed to 
as proofs of zeal on the part of the publishers to present to their readers 
a series of productions, which, as they are connected, not with ephemeral, 
but with permanent subjects, may, years hence as well as now, be con 
suited for lively amusement as well as solid instruction. 

To render this Library still more worthy of patronage, the proprie> 
tors propose incorporating in it such works of interest and value as 
rnay appear in the various Libraries and Miscellanies now preparing in 
Europe, particularly the " National" and the " Edinburgh Cabinet" Libra- 
ries. All these productions, as they emanate flnom the press, will be 
MUbmitted to a committee ot* literary gentlemen for inspection ; and none 
will be reprinted but such as shall be found calculated to sustain the 
exalted character which this Library has already acquired. 

Several well-known authors have been engaged to prepare for it original 
works of an American character, on History, Biography, Travels, &.c. &c. 

Ever>' distinct subject will in general be comprehended in one volume, 
or at most in three volumes, which may form either a portion of the 
series or a complete work by itself j and each volume will be embellished 
with appropriate engravings. 

The entire series will be the production of authors of eminence, who 
have acquired celebrity by their literary labours, and whose names, as 
they appear in succession, will afford the surest guarantee to the public 
for the fc 's&ctory manner in which the subjects will be treated. 

Such 1. le plan by which it is intended to form an American Family 
Library, luniprising all that is valuable in those branches of knowledge 
which most happily unite entertainment with instrtKtion. The utmost 
care will be taken, not only to exclude whatever can have an injurioiw 
influence on the mind, but to embrace every thing calculated to strengthen 
the best and most salutary impressions. 

With these arrangements and facilities, the publishers flatter tbem- 
fielves that they shall be able to present lo their fellow-citizens a work 
of unparalleled merit and cheapness, embracing subjects adapted to all 
classes of readers, and forming a body of literature deserving the praise 
of having instructed many, and amused all ; and above every other spe* 
eies of eulogy, of being fit to be introduced, without reserve or exception, 
by the father of a fkmily to the dome^dtie circle. Meanwhile, the very low 
price at which it is charged renders more extensive patronage necessary 
fer its support and prosecution. The immediate encouragement, there 
fbre, of those who approve its plan acid execution is respectfully soliciiedL 
The work may be obtained in complete sets, or in separate numbeis» 
Dram the principal booksellers thranghout the United States 



FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY 

To those who are desirous of obtaining a* knowledge of the most ea- 
teemed authcwaof Greece and Rome, bm possess not the means or leisure 
for pursuing a regular course of study, the present undertaking must prone 
a Taluable acqu^i^ipn. 

80 diver^'led are the ol^ecta to which general education is at present 
directed, that sufficient time cannot be allowed, in most instances, to lay 
the foundation of an adequate acquaintance with the most popular authors 
in the Greek and Latin languages. In those instances even, in which the 
object has been attained, where the taste has been formed, and the habit 
of occasional recurrence to the Classics has been preserved, the fkcility of 
reference to a Series of correct and. etegant Translations must aflbrd 
pleasure, and occasional assistance, even to the scholar. To him who. as 
Dr. Knox observes, although engaged ill other pursuits, is still anxious to 
"retain a tincture of that elegance and hberaliry of sentiment which the 
mind acquires by the study of the Classics, and which contributes more to 
form the true gentleman than iill the unsubstantial ornaments of modem 
affectation," such a collection will, it is confidently hoped, prove accept- 
able. 

As the learned languages do net form part of the education of females, 
the only access which they have to the valuable stores of antiquity is 
through the medium of correct translation. 

The selection is intended to include those authors whose works may 
with propriety be read by the youth of both sexes ; and it will be obvious 
that the nature of the publication is of so permanent a character, as to 
prove equally interesting to posterity as to the present generation. The 
whole will be presented to the public in a cheap, handsome, and uniform 
size, forming a complete " Family Classical Library," alike useftil for the 
purpose of instruction and amusentent. Indeed, as Dr. Parr says, " if 
you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and reflect, it is 
your duty to place in his haiids the best translations of the best Classical 
Authors." 

A Biographical Sketch will be prefixed to each author ; and notes will 
be added, when necessary for the purpose of illustration. Engravings of 
the authors, and Maps, will be given occasionally. 

The importance attached in the present day to tTanslatk>ns of the Classic 
authors, may be estimated by the fact, that a series nks been recently 
published in England, and also in France, and that another in the Russian 
language is now in prc^ess, under the immediate sanction of the Imperial 
Government. 

AN EPITOME OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Under the above title it is intended to publish, in a new and amcen^ 
trated form, a series of Standard English Authors. The precise nature of 
the plan to be adopted in the work will be stated herearter,— for the present 
sufllce it to observe, that in History no facts, and in Philosophy no reason- 
ing will be omitted or distorted, so as to render a reference to the original 
author requisite ; and thus persons of both sexes may become perfectly 
acquainted with authors repulsive from bulk alone, at a comparatively 
little cost of time as well as price. The series will be confined to the 
popular productions of writers in prose,— such as Burnet, Clarendon, 
Gibbon, Hume, Robertson, Bacon, Locke, Paley, Addison, Goldsmith, 
JohnsoU; Swift, &c. &c., and will be edited by A. J. Valpy, M. A. 

HARPER'S FAMILY LIBRARY.— See Prospectus. ' 

UBRARY OF SELECT NOVELS.— See Prospectiw. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine is incurred by retaining it 
beyond the specified time. 

Please return promptly. 
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